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BOOK I 



CHAPTER I 

" It's— over," breathed Rachel, looking at her brand- 
new brid^room, as the carriage moved leisurely along 
the pale road; as the faces of Unity, of Eustace, of 
Jeremy Light, and the others faded slowly out of 
sight, and Sie long, low house with its twinkling case- 
ments dropped down into the arms of encompassing 
hedges. 

She leaned back on the seductive, fawn-tinted cush- 
ions of the hired carriage which was taking them to 
the station — ^that first and necessarily prose stage of 
their long, blissful honeymoon. Her face was one 
shy, happy ripple; she betrayed a delicate, new-found 
joy, in which the whole landscape shared. 

They were driving through a land of little lush 
gardens, above which rose the gables of old houses. 
Her home had been one of these gabled red 
houses ; it sat, so to speak, in a Surrey meadow. This 
part of the county was sweet and happy and frivolous : 
delicious gardens, harmonious villagers, children who, 
although they went to the Board School and talked 
with a Cockney twang, remained, in a measure pictur- 
esque. They recalled the airy, innocent groupings of 
a sketch by Randolph Caldecott 

This landscape through which the bridal carriage 
drove was thin, was limited — and irresistible; it was 
a something at once exotic and bewitdiing. Rachel's 
eyes were almost tearful as they surveyed the dappled 
day — a soft day, of autumn effulgences. 

The carriage went with a sort of jaunty sloth 
across the common. The few neighbours it met 
smiled and stared and tried to look in at the bride 
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and bridegroom, for everybody knew that there had 
been a wedding at the Little House. There was a 
kindly flutter in the village breast. The common was 
a shallow saucer of heather, that was brownish-pur- 
ple, yet ablaze to the core. This was the mood — 
demure fire — of the common to-day; at least at this 
hour. When you are dealing with Surrey commons 
you reckon with moods, as if the landscape were a 
volatile woman — capricious, yet most lovable. At the 
edge of the saucer, standing up, yet not too abruptly, 
were hills, vaporous and blue. They might have 
been the summer sea, betraying as they did the same 
veiled, sensuous quality. In the saucer itself, Rachel, 
oddly observant since the hour was strained, saw the 
orange roots of heather, and saw fungi scattered, 
growing close to the rich, black earth. Some of 
these looked like thick biscuits, the richest biscuits an 
oven could bake ; others were flat burning fruits. This 
misty, voluptuous day had sold its soul to colour. 
Even garments hung out to dry were of warm buff 
or of crimson tamed to tawny ; the clothes posts which 
supported them were just stakes cut living from the 
silver birch tree. She thought, seeing them gleam, 
of Solomon's Temple and the ardent Queen of Sheba. 
Everything was dreamy, was burning; cattle of red- 
gold hides being driven across vague purple space by a 
boy with the grotesque shape and tatters of a scare- 
crow; two donkeys with undipped coats and long 
faces cut out in thick white velvet munchii^ the way- 
side grass and stopping to stare in at the carriage 
window. 

White velvet! Rachel was disposed to compare 
everything she saw in this hour to costly fabric; 
pulling down God's work to unworthy comparison 
with the looms of man. The fungi on the common 
that a moment before had to her been fruits, she now 
lik^ed to her own travelling frock, which was of sup- 
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pie stuff and a deep rose tint — ^you sank into it She 
considered, apologising through the thought to the 
Almighty, that one could not help thinking of fabrics, 
since the last two months had been nothing but 
trousseau. She had been an amenable lay figure, round 
which the dressmaker snipped and into which she 
occasionally stuck an unwitting pin. She apologised 
to the Almighty ; God was always so near and so real. 
In a simple, vague way — ^she was much too happy to 
be really devout to-day— she was thanking God for 
her great big bliss and she was saying to herself that 
she did not deserve it. When people employ these 
pulpit phrases they do not trouble to pause and ask 
themselves what they mean; it is merely the next usual 
thing to think, to say, or to write, and it is these 
false and thoughtless impulses that give a stagey air 
to religion, which is not of tiie stage, but of life and 
of eternity — ^which is not easy, not glib, but always 
stem and, for the most part, speechless. 

Rachel only knew that this was her wedding day. 
She was blushing and beautiful; her heart was 
beating. And, as it was only a hired carriage in 
which she drove with Francis, she wondered how 
many brides had been driven in it before, and if they 
had all been so exquisitely tremulous. Some of 
them might be dead and some — divided. The rest 
had settled down, the honeymoon — over. This seemed 
even worse than division or death — to settle down into 
a sane discussion of the daily joint and of the increas- 
ing encroachments of servants. This was the way in 
which Unity talked to Eustace, yet theirs had been a 
love match — ^so they said. She did not yet under- 
stand that this remark so glib upon the married lip is 
generally self-defensive, and that when people say 
" we understand each other perfectly," it means they 
have not begun to understand each other at all. It 
WQuld be dreadful to " $ettle down '' ; to have Francis 
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look at her with reproach ; to watch his mouth become 
a little inflexible should the soup at dinner be cold. 
Eustace did this sort of thing, and Unity insisted that 
there was a common root to husbands. 

Moreover, one must admit that Francis was exact 

Apart from the brides who had ridden in the car- 
riage, it was hard to realise that this day — October 
17th, and also the Vigil of St. Luke, and to her a 
sonnet — remained to most women just a day of prose. 
To some it was a dirge of incurable mourning, and 
there might be dramatic women in the world— those 
with histories — ^to whom the recurrence of this day 
was torture ; perhaps the incurable and twinging tor- 
ture of Remorse 1 October 17th stood to them as the 
fatal day in their lives. 

To others this very day was probably — was cer- 
tainly — ^also a bridal day. But she would not think 
of other brides, resenting them, vaguely jealous of 
them, not prepared to admit a newcomer into her own 
peculiar realm, which was so exquisite, so personal, so 
tremblingly new. It was insupportable to suppose 
that along other country roads bridal carriages were, 
at this actual moment, wending. This day was hers 
— only hers. For she felt new and pure and un- 
crumpled all over and through — ^just as if she were 
fresh bom upon earth; as if the world had reverted 
to the age of definite miracles and performed a brand 
new one — so that a bride was born, and not a baby! 

By all this it was certain that Rachel completely 
loved her husband ; failing this final assertion, that at 
least she had a rich capacity for Love: the proposi- 
tions differ. 

" It's — over," she repeated, putting her hand laxly 
out, so that it touched the folded up tail of his correct 
frock coat. 

He caught the hand. 

"Over, R?tchen Darling! We ar^ only at the 
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beginning. Think of our long life together. Fifty 
years, sixty — ^more; occasionally people have diamond 
weddings/' His facie, a boyish face — ^legal, fresh col- 
oured, clean shaven — was radiant. Francis looked the 
usual dear cut young Englishman, bred to a pro- 
fession. 

"Do they? Yes, of course; Fd forgotten. I saw 
it once, a diamond wedding; the exponents of it — ^hor- 
rible. He had lost control of his muscles; jaw 
dropped, nostrils twitching. She was all puffs and 
pouches— eyes, cheeks, chin. That Love should come 
to that! It was ghastly; moreover, they kept on con- 
tradicting each other all the time." 

Rachel, as she spoke, threw a nervous glance at 
Francis, who looked suddenly dignified. He sat 
stifHy to the conventions. He might be annoyed — 
might think this reminiscence reflected on their own 
chances for the future and her love for him in the 
pulsing present. One was never quite sure of Francis. 
It was better to talk with him on things that pertained 
to the daily paper; that is, through those pauses when 
lovemaking was not; for the present, pauses were 
grudging. 

" Don't take any notice of what I say," she said 
penitently. "I hadn't thought on the matter seri- 
ously, you know." 

" You haven't thought of anything much — ^you 
haven't had time. What is foolish eighteen? " he said/ 
instantly relaxing, kissing her fingers in the long pale 
glove. " It must be my business to teach you— every- 
thing; to supply a code of life. Fancy having a dear 
little pupil who has never even crossed the Channel; 
who only left her convent fifteen months ago. I 
believe in the convent — as a school for wedlock." 

" That is flippant," she said, looking shocked. 

" And we are so exactly suited," Francis went on, 
gratefully. " I believe in young marriages. True, I 
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am ten years older, but when you are thirty that will 
be nothing." 

"Thirty I Good gracious!" said Rachel, and she 
said it so dreamily and stared out at the faint yellow 
road with such misty joyful vision that the silly words 
became poetical; indeed, to-day she could have said 
any word — a medical word or an edible word— with 
poesy. 

" Thirty, Francis! It is— death. At thirty I shall 
be — ^nothing. Unity is thirty." 

" There is plenty of Unity, and it's nice and pink ; 
she's like a meringue." 

" You said she was like a pig the other day." 

"Well, a pig's pink, too, isn't it?" and they 
laughed out loud. They were, through this blithe 
hour, much sillier than die groups of diildren going 
home from school. 

" Some people insist that a woman isn't grown up 
until thirty, but that is nonsense," said Francis more 
collectively and, by his superior male tones, settling 
this question for womankind. " If she has history — 
of the heart — after thirty, it is bound to be eitfier 
prosaic or discreditable." 

He was twenty-eight and inclined to think even this 
elderly; for some years he had described himself to 
his associates as " an old bachelor." 

" What funny little blinds! " Rachel smiled at the 
windows and dismissed this dry topic — of the femi- 
nine thirties. , 

They were red silk blinds, with absurd tassels that 
bobbed at every step the horses took. 

" If we pulled them down for a moment," Francis 
moved, boyishly, "we should be flooded with rose 
colour to match your frock. It would be an experi- 
mental sunset. What do you say ? " 

"That people would think it an Anarchist's 
ftmeral," she returned quickly. 
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He sat abruptly back, suddenly seeming to resent 
dove colour, 

"The cushions are all wrong/' he said. "They 
ought to be white ; these suggest a second marriage/* 

"Indecorous!" Rachel laughed. "A bald bride- 
groom, a bride in a discreetly chosen frock — some- 
thing to mitigate her complexion! How strangely we 
are talking, Francis. These dove-coloured, elderly 
cushions certainly do tinge conversation." 

" Let's talk about our honeymoon/' He was holdr 
ing her hand tight. "We've heaps of time and 
money. We can go on mooning until our silver wed- 
ding if we choose, although, of course, we sha'n't. 
There are more serious things to think of." 

" A silver wedding— don't." 

"Have I said another wrong thing, Rachel?" 

"Wrong! How could you— ever? But — a silver 
wedding! I shall be old, cold — that sort of thing. I 
shall wear the dignity of my years, and I'm not a dig- 
nified person." 

" You can be a dear little dignified person when 
you choose. I've seen you throw glances that would 
wither — ^in quarters where frost was deserved." 

" But I don't want to be middle-aged," she insisted. 
" It's an arid zone." 

" Darling, that is ridiculous; we shall all be middle- 
aged some day, in the course of nature," he said 
reprovingly. 

French exercises had been returned to Rachel — ^not 
so very long ago— with the same air of icy elderly 
rebuke. 

Thus they jolted over a bump— emotional— of their 
road. Several times through their brief engagement 
there had been these moments— of mistaking. There 
had even been, on the part of Francis, moments of 
boredom, although he did not know it. 

Ri^chel was too loyal to admit she was bored, yet 
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was never ignorant of the disconcerting fact Some- 
times when she had been what she called '^ her real 
self/' and had talked, in a twinkling flood of irrespon- 
sible nonsense, she had ceased abruptly at the sight 
of Francis's face. He had been looking indulgent 
and not interested. She had felt with misery that 
she had cheated her lover of what his nature de- 
manded most — and yet one had not the trick of brim- 
ming the measure. This had been an indistinct mood 
with her, and he, as yet, was all unconscious that it 
ever had been. It is the woman's vision which sees 
the Shadow first 

She was telling herself — ^as they sat side by side 
in the carriage — just as they would be side by side 
for all the rest of their long lives — ^that you could 
never expect to meet another human being who was 
a perfect match; even if he were lover and husband 
She demanded too much of this world, evidently; 
complete satisfaction was reserved for the next This 
was a world forever slightly out of tune, and those 
most musical suffered most 

Perfect joy was only for the world to come. She 
had a devout way of reminding herself with this, and 
because she was so young and so happy and so cer- 
tain of the future she could say it with ease, as all 
good women do — ^and most women are good by intent. 
It is only after the battle that we say these lovely 
sacrificial things — ^and mean them! 

" I'm glad we got away from all that fuss and all 
those people early," said Francis. He was looking at 
his gold watch— everything about them both was opu- 
lent and of severe good taste. " It is a long journey 
to S. Brigid, and I don't want you to be tired." 

He had insisted upon getting away early — not so 
much because it was a long journey to S. Brigid as 
because he was conscious that the bridegroom is incon- 
siderable. To win Rachel he had walked through a 
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most distasteful part; most men married- .-once — and 
no man liked it, His nature demanded— of common 
sense — ^what other lovers have demanded — of ro- 
mance: that a wedding day should be a sweet and 
secret, sacred thing, wholly between bride and bride- 
groom. 

He had arrogantly nipped the idea of an afternoon 
reception in the bud, fixed the hour for service unfash- 
ionably early, and now, before noon, was driving off 
free, and no longer ai^aring to himself ridiculous. 
Rachel's relations were saying irascibly — ^behind his 
back — that Francis had robbed his bride of half the 
pomp that was her due. 

** We'll stay there three or four weeks," he said, 
** and then go abroad. Patridc Rivers always insisted 
that S. Brigid was the most perfect spot on earth, 
and he'd travelled far. I promised him I'd spend 
my honeymoon there, little dreaming at the time I'd 
ever have one." 

"I don't like Patrick Rivers; Tm jealous. You 
seem so fond of him." 

" I was; I am, and if you ever meet him you'll fall 
in love with him. Then I shall be jealous." He 
laughed, a happy, sure laugh. " He's one of your 
charming men, that women like." 

Francis spoke with agreeable patronage, and yet 
with an air of being proud of the friendship. Patrick 
Rivers represented to him a man to laugh at and look 
up to. When a prose man has a poetic friend this is 
the attitude. 

" I haven't heard of him for years," he added. " He 
never even answered ^my letter when I asked him to 
our wedding. His chambers in Grays Inn are shut 
up; he's just dropped out; he*s gone off after some- 
thing elusive — ^that's his way." 

"I'm quite sure I shouldn't like him" — Rachel 
thoughtfully shook her head and smiled out at the 
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landscape — ^' for one thing, he would talk too much. 
I like to do the talking myself." 

" You are a regular chatterbox ; remember, darling, 
that a married woman is more silent than a girl," 
Francis spoke with a thin coating of jest to cover 
instruction, ** but as for Rivers, he was only eloquent 
in moods, and to the right person. Then, he picked 
up words and twisted them, flung a handful in your 
face and expected you to sort them. He hung up ; had 
a little stammer when he was new and shy with any- 
one. Bother Rivers! This is our wedding day and 
we'll have it to ourselves. Our wedding day! Isn't it 
wonderful ? Laugh — ^look glad ! " 

He stared— wiSi ardour, with some amazement, 
with a little pique — at his bride's pensive face. His 
great love for her demanded that each mood of his 
should summon the right reflected expression on this 
face that was so dear, that for all their days should 
be so fain 

The adoring and insistent proprietor, he again 
picked up her hand in the beautiful new glove and 
kissed it — the hand that was one pale, fond flutter 
against his moving lip; the hand that, fluttering, be- 
trayed more than word or smile. Her moving hand, 
her pallid cheek were extra eloquent, but for Francis, 
eloquence— of passion — ^must move through the ac- 
customed channels ; else he could not trace the course. 

"It's wonderful!" She suddenly flushed some 
burning crimson — he was soothed, stirred, delighted. 
" I want to rub my eyes, and yet I dare not ; in case 
to-day — and you — should prove unreal and I should 
find myself going out to pay calls with Unity, or per- 
haps sitting on the Little House lawn, feeling bored 
to death, while Jeremy Light talked in his serious 
way." 

" Poor old Jeremy! What a dolorous chap he is, 
and what a rattling good chap, too. Hd was more 
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grave than ever to-day; his face threw stones at our 
wedding." 

" No doubt it was trying hard to throw rice/' said 
the bride. 

She gave an odd smile, which the bridegroom did 
not see. 

" It will be just like June when we get to S. Brigid." 
Francis looked out of the window and saw signs of 
autumn pinching flung over the mellow day; he had a 
piercing eye for — scars, devastation ; the decaying and 
unsightly. This trick was a curse on vision ; it down- 
ward dragged his most uplifted moments. 

" Everything is warm and simny and lazy down 
there — a lotus land, so Rivers said," he continued. 
"We'll stay a month; in November we'll start for 
Algiers— that will be our real wedding trip." 

" Yes — not conducted." 

"Conducted?" 

"The real name of Rivers is— Cook," she said, 
laughing. 

Francis frowned. 

" Don't be a little person of unkind prejudice. After 
all. Rivers and I went to Algiers together." 

She nodded ; she pouted — an adorable, playful pout. 
Francis saw in it only signs of temper. He went on, 
tenderly imperious. 

"Think, Rachel! Don't sulk, darling. We are 
going away, right away from everyone. While peo- 
ple at home have red noses and an all-prevalent blue 
mind, quarterly bills and influenza, poor stay-at-home 
devils, we shall have heat, sunshine and flowers. Yet, 
some men must be blue — and red," he laughed heartily. 
"Every man can't be married — ^and to a Rachel — 
every winter. Give me a young bride — eighteen, not 
a day older. What a pretty frock you've got. I think 
of a pink flower with brown touches." 

He was looking at her in a burning way, ardour 
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eating up his natural staidncss. He was bridegroom 
through and through, nothing else. He forgot that 
Rachel sometimes said the wrong, the silly, 3ic irre- 
sponsible thing; that she was so elusive at instruction, 
hiding away, beating him off with quick-flung verbal 
blossoms when he tried to explain things. She was an 
adorable little featherhead; for the present he adored 
the featherhead. Plenty of time in the long future to 
make of this sweet flight-away thing he had caught 
a creature creditable and serious. 

She was lovely; she was young, she was fresh, pure 
— ^andhis! What exquisite material to work upon! 
How envious the world should be of his wife! He 
forgave her everything — even the cheap sneer at Pat- 
rick Rivers; the silly tourist play upon his friend's 
name, not worthy of her. Francis was very serious 
and staunch. 

Yet everjrthing that was serious and worthy and 
important— duty, high principle, self-respect — ^the 
gods he set up and at which she made impertinent, 
charming grimaces — ran off. He was just brid^r^X)om 
— ^brief , magic, possessive mood ! 

He could not determine which was lovelier — Rachel. 
his own lawful possession, kneeling all shimmer and 
shrine of bridal satin at the altar, or Rachel here, 
close, in ^he carriage, with a passionate, rose-tinted 
frock and soft outstanding masses of palest brown 
hair to frame her joyous, subtly frightened face. 

" A pink flower with brown touches," she repeated. 
How maddeningly mysterious her eyes were! 
" That's the most romantic thing you have ever said 
to me, and I — I like it. I appeals to it; the country 
women say that about here when they are very fond 
of a thing." 

" And you appeal ** he whispered. 

She slowly met his fervent glance. 

" I appeals — it's plural or the spirit is quite lost— 
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to— yoti. When you say romantic things— of pink 
and brown *' 

" You wouldn't like it so much if I said it more 
often. Darling!" — ^his arm was around her — *^Ym 
going to show you half the wonders of the world — 
almost Do you like the idea of wintering in Algiers, 
Rachel?" 

" I like all ideas — ^with you." 

"How you'll love Tunis — ^the eastern part! You 
shall see all sorts of things and places; desolate, elo- 
quent CarthagCw 

" I wish you had not been to Tunis before, Francis* 
It spoils things." 

She drew slightly away ; she smoothed on her arm 
the long, pale ruckles of her gloves. 

" Not a bit of it ; I shall be guide book, and hus- 
band between covers. Rivers and I had a wonderful 
winter there four years ago, and I left him behind; 
haven't heard of him since. They say the desert holds 
you. We may come across him. I shall never forget 
the scenery and the people. The magic of the desert ! 
How you'll feel it! How perfectly you'll respond — 
to purple mountains and ruined cities." 

There was a quick chameleon change in Francis. 
His eyes were shining and he was suddenly talking 
like some other man, or was it the same man who 
had thrown off an outer garment? Rachel loved this 
Francis best — ^the Francis who so rarely showed 
himself. 

When he forgot to be scholarly she felt nearer to 
him. When he employed words of a gaudy tint, going 
a little wild over landscape— or her, and it seemed 
the same thing — she felt that they subtly merged. One 
soul slid into the other — as should be the case with 
married people; else it was no true marriage. What 
was the good of calling marriage a Sacrament else? 
At times, in brief, uneasy spaces, she had considered. 
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this sacramental idea of marriage; an idea in which 
she believed. 'Yet even the brain of a believer asks 
questions. 

If Francis would always be lawless; impulsive, 
adoring and extravagant, there would never be any 
need to ask one question. He was holding her hand 
now until it hurt; the most delicious pain she had 
ever known. They were truly one in this quick, un- 
guarded moment. But when he remembered that he 
was the young man with the brilliant future which 
his friends predicted for him, when he wished to form 
and educate her, then Rachel realised that they were 
just staring at each other across a barrier. It was an 
amazed and silent stare for the present; later it might 
become one of alienation. 

He was holding her hand and his eyes were saying 
plainly that he longed to kiss her, mouth to mouth, as 
they drove through this gay toy landscape, with its 
pensive October note. Years and years later she used 
to think that had he claimed this crimson, boyish 
bridegroom kiss he might have held her with it, all 
through ; despite the bitter Fate which was to be theirs 
and which even now, through the misty, playful day 
so fast approached them. 

As things were, he only looked speculatively at the 
coachman on the box, marking the airy flutter of whip 
with the white bow. Moreover, they were in the vil- 
lage now and neighbours passed; Rachel leaned for- 
ward and bowed to a prim lady with a sweet ex- 
pression and a skin like a Normandy pippin. They 
were suddenly driving through a pretty jostle of ruddy 
old houses; the butcher's shop with trees in front, the 
village inn, with a huge red sign, the vicarage with 
one big cedar growing in the middle of a well shorn 
lawn, the doctor's house with a gleaming brass plate — 
all the places and people that had watched their court- 
ship and now prepared to launch them cheerfully on 
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their married sea. The moment for ardour was lost. 
From bride and from bridegroom fluttered vague, in- 
voltmtary sighs. Francis was deploring the loss of a 
present joy, Rachel that of a future safeguard. Had 
Francis kissed her a moment back, she could have 
journeyed on — ^to a diamond wedding; if God said 
so; she would not have trembled for harmony. It 
seemed to her that the caress of that burning moment, 
just diverted, would have been decisive. A diamond 
wedding! Sixty years — or was it sixty-five? What 
a long journey and with the prospect of many a bump 
— emotional— by the way ! 

" I don't care for diamonds," she said, sitting bolt 
up and with an odd twinkling light in her grey eyes 
she winked back tears or mirth — or both — " I'm glad 
you never gave me one." 

''Diamonds! Who mentioned diamonds?" 

** It's nothing, darling; only I'm glad not to have 
any." 

" They are hard,'* admitted Francis; and you could 
see by his suddenly thoughtful brow that he was try- 
ing to find the key to this elusive Rachel that he had 
won for his own. " In the daytime they suggest the 
suburban woman with a mock sealskin jacket and a 
double chin. Sapphires set in silver that is hammered 
out thin are better, or moonstones flashing on a brown 
neck. Rivers and I saw a necklace so; a necklace, a 
polished throat — ^you couldn't tell the burnish of the 
metal from the skin. He lost his heart to it — ^that 
beautiful throat we saw in the desert: no, not his 
heart — ^his eyes. He is always losing his eyes, but his 
heart was whole when I left him." 

In this free, flowing manner, Francis went on talk- 
ing and Rachel, with a sudden vibrating grip at her 
own heart, listened. He had never been so impromptu 
before; usually he swallowed one word before he said 
another. He spoke of palms, of quaint, savage vil- 
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lages, huddled up close together and holdii^ you 
somehow with their charm. He spoke of mosaics and 
temples, of dark skinned women with a stately car- 
riage; of fluttering orange coloured wraps, gorgeous 
and ragged : of the silent streets of ruined cities and 
of sunsets more splendid than the rest of the world 
could possibly show. There was a sudden vaga- 
bond freedom to his speech. He said it all with a 
passion and a vivid haste that were strange with 
Francis. Strange? Absolutely new. Rachel sat lis- 
tening; her eyes were brilliant, yet veiled; each lid 
was a wing, white and faintly moving. Francis was 
not watching her ; had he looked, he would have seen 
a new, riper woman than she had yet displayed and of 
which she was quite unconscious. 

" All these wonders we shall see together," he con- 
cluded fervently, " Fancy making love to a woman, 
to a blossom all pink and brown — ^a darling and your 
very own — in such a setting.'* 

His voice ceased; it was like the last chord — mar- 
vellous, unexpected, abrupt — in a big opera. 

His bride smiled at him — a smile from a peak. Di- 
rectly he ceased, she gave a quick start at silence ; her 
face swiftly changed. It became composed, even cau- 
tious; a little maidenly cold. She suddenly compre- 
hended: she was granted an odd miracle of insight. 
Francis talking—coloured — ^that is, of moonstones, 
sapphires, polished throats and the purple of far 
African mountains — was not himself; he was quoting 
Rivers. It was David idolatrous of Jonathan. Francis 
talking — ^plain — ^that is, in deliberate phrases stamped 
with the hall mark of the world's approval — ^was the 
earnest young husband anxious to improve her; to sup- 
ply, as he had said, a code of life. This was a stag- 
gering revelation; miracles move the world and they 
still happen, they have merely taken on a more intan- 
gible quality: eyes— of the soul — are opcntd in these 
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days. It was staggering, this — ^miracle! She could 
not doubt. It contained the mysterious quality of 
Faith. The man she best loved had the body of 
Francis and the soul of Rivers. 

" Go on telling me about the desert/* she said 
quietly, sitting very still and far back in the carriage, 
Mrith her eyes blazing. She watched him with an 
alert, yet aloof manner. He had become a mere fasci- 
nating abstraction. 

" I mustn't tell too much and spoil things for you. 
Besides we are near the station,** said Francis sensibly 
and again taking out his watch. "Fortunately we 
are in good time; I hate a rush." He stuck his head 
out as the carriage stopped, " the down platform is 
deserted and we shall get away without a fuss.'* 

He helped her out of the carriage and left her 
standing on the platform by a heap of luggage. She 
appeared foolish, perplexed and radiant; beyond all, 
she was several thousand miles away — the lawless 
tangle of the East was in her blood. 

Distant African cities ! Implacable, waiting desert ! 
They would visit these together, she and the bride- 
groom. The bridegroom! Which? Since Francis 
suddenly talked with double tongues, since he dis- 
played the souls of two men! 

When their train came and he tucked her adoringly 
into a first class carriage she wondered which he was 
going to be through this initial stage of their trip — 
the long railway journey. Would he be Francis plain 
or Francis coloured? This childish definition pleased 
her and yet the newly awakened woman in her breast 
was half afraid. She look at him in a wide question- 
ing way as they steamed out of the station. The 
sweet, effulgent landscape slid by — purple heather in 
a pale young flush ; smoke in tails of twisted silver com- 
ing up from old chimney stacks. She wondered when 
she would see it again, this bewitching Surrey. When 
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— and how? Rachel remained happy — and faintly 
piqued. She played with vague psychology; as happy 
women do play. 

She waited eagerly for the first sentence that Fran- 
cis should say. It would be a determining sentence. 

Meanwhile the train was rushing south, and coming 
out from the filmy shadows of the day loomed visible 
Tragedy. 



CHAPTER II 

" It is to be hoped," said Jeremy Light on the morn- 
ing after the wedding, " that Rachel won't some day 
wake up and find she's married to a politician but 
wants a poet." 

He said this half to himself and half to the amazed 
and scandalised Unity, who instantly wondered if he 
called himself a poet 

People had said many a comprehensive thing about 
Unity Ayr; they caught her — in the cup of a phrase. 
To define Unity was an elegant pastime ; a polite con- 
flict of wits. It was reported that Eustace, her own 
husband, had started the game: by describing her, 
before he proposed, as " a woman of sterling qualities 
and no charm." Eustace did not demand charm in a 
wife; he was afraid of it. As to sterling qualities, 
they synchronised with keeping " a good table." Unity 
was idolatrous of a "good table," so was he. This 
made their abiding bond ; nothing but death — or dys- 
pepsia in a most aggravated form — could destroy it. 
Their married edifice was more soundly built than 
most. 

Francis had compared her to a meringue ; to a pink 
pig — on castors, or in porcelain, or with a prettily 
jewelled snout. This— of the pig — was the prize defi- 
nition; since it met her in all moods. Jeremy Light 
had said with distaste, " a dossier of illegal love af- 
fairs," but this only applied to one side of Unity, 
whereas she was " pig " all through ; in the most de- 
lightful and etherealised fashion. To see her at 
dinner you thought of a glorified trough — something 
out of fairyland ; the way they would do it at the best 
pantomimes. She was a plump, short legged woman 

az 
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and sat dose at table and low, with her chest near the 
edge. She so frankly enjoyed her food, with such 
delicious candour that it provoked appetite even to 
look at her. 

Unity would say, opening wide her clear eyes and 
smiling wide until you saw two dear little rows 
of sharp teeth, " I adore savouries " or " I have had 
a passion for olives ever since I was bom ; they must 
have weaned me on them." She unconsciously helped 
this illusion, of the fairy pig, by dressing at night in 
frocks of palest pink or peach. 

" Married to a politician but wants a poet," she re- 
peated, adding — "really Jeremy." 

They were walking up and down the garden, in the 
faint chill sunshine. It was just after breakfast and 
Eustace had gone to the village for the newspaper; 
which you had to fetch for yourself if you wanted it 
before noon. The garden was charming and sad. 
There was mournfulness in tight rose buds, never to 
bloom; and yet there was joy— of late lavender, 
doubly fragrant. Unity picked a sprig, together with 
a rose bud, which she coaxingly forced open with her 
plump fingers. 

" If I cut the stalk and put it in warm water all day 
I can wear it in my frock to-night. You'll stay to 
dinner and ride home in the moonlight. Isn't it a 
pretty rose ? And pink too — ^my favourite colour." 

" I ought to be getting back this afternoon," said 
Jeremy haltingly — ^he looked round the garden and 
up at the house as if he hated to leave both. 

" Nonsense ; there's no hurry. They can manage 
perfectly well without you." Unity told him equably. 

" So that is settled," she continued, looking into his 
face — a small twinkling glance that shrewdly asked 
a question. " And now let us talk of Rachel and 
Francis. What do you mean about politicians and 
poets?" 
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"I mean/' said the serious young man, "that al- 
though they love each other they arc not mated." He 
said this without exactly knowing what he meant; 
the speech broke — chaotic — from his overburdened 
heart. 

" They are exactly suited," she insisted. " Young, 
good looking; both of them with money; Rachel 
with beauty — I consider Rachel a beautiful girl in 
her particular style — Francis with brains. He is cer- 
tainly a young man with a future and the bar for him 
will simply be, as in so many other cases, a stepping 
stone to political life. He has a passion and a genius 
for politics; he may end in the Cabinet and Rachel 
will be a famous hostess— one of those women you 
read about in witty and Fm bound to say scandalous 
biographies of Queen Victoria's time." 

" Shade of Queen Victoria ! " said Jeremy, making 
a wry mouth. 

"Well, it was not her fault Even a prude can 
not have her finger in every pie. I hate prudes," 
pursued Unity. " And I wish you'd explain about 
Rachel and Francis. They are devoted. They have 
g-one off on a year's honeymoon and what stronger 
proof could you have? It is most sentimental and 
unfashionable; nowadays, people are content with a 
week end. Indeed, I heard of a man who got mar- 
ried at two in the afternoon and saw his wife off for 
the Continent at half-past six before going back to 
his Club for bridge." 

"That is the extreme instance which proves the 
tendency, Mrs. Ayr." 

" Eustace and I were not much better," she laughed 
in her charming, sleek way. " We dined together — a 
wonderful dinner. And that was our honeymoon. 
But as for our dear young newly married couple, 
I've considered theirs from the first to be one of those 
matches made in Heaven." 
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" Surely all marriages arc made there," said Jeremy. 
He said it fervently, as a man who believed and did 
not merely voice some thoughtless axiom. 

" Yet marriage," he added, staring at the shrivelled 
sweetness of a late, small rose, "with other things 
temporal, is but a phase — and it matters little who you 
marry. In the same way, it matters little who g-ives 
you birth. Even here, we are boimd only by bonds 
of the soul. When one comes to consider Eternity 
and joys illimitable, it appears that we are merely 
cutting our teeth in this world." 

" Some people find it a painful process," said Unity, 
looking at him with artful S3rmpathy. 

He laughed. 

"Cutting teeth always hurts; we have the noisy 
testimony of successive babies." 

Unity was peevishly tearing a petal of the rose she 
unwound. She felt angry — why would Jeremy Light 
be so discursive — and so religious! Why would he 
not tell her things, betray his heart? She had an ap- 
petite — for hearts ! As for his constant air of religion, 
it made one feel most uncomfortable. He carried it 
about with him, in place of keeping it under lock and 
key; inviolate — for state occasions. She ^Iso could 
be religious, on demand. Had she not made a perfect 
fright of herself crying at Rachel's wedding yester- 
day? The choir had sung most beautifully — for a 
country church. 

It was not exactly what Jeremy Light said, but what 
he looked and did that made her feel uncomfortable. 
Religion was uncomfortable; it was even indiscreet — 
a little lower class and coarse — ^unless you took it 
quite for granted. It was a thing planted so deep, 
that one did not dig it out. People always say this 
when their garden plot is shallow and unworked. She 
would as soon think of talking about her bath, as about 
her religion. It was just as personal, and when Jeremy 
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so constantly displayed his spiritual feelings she con- 
sidered it equivalent to his taking off a wig and show- 
ing it to her. Wigs or souls^ it meant much the same 
thing to Unity. 

She knew that he was in love with Rachel — and 
Heaven knew she had nothing to reproach herself 
with on this score. She had made opportunities for 
him — to the point of boldness. He had known Rachel 
nearly all her life; before the advent of Francis he 
had evidently been too shy to speak and, later, he had 
been too honourable. Unity privately deplored such 
Quixotic excess of honour — in a man so eligible. 

He had let Rachel slip through his fingers — ^what 
fools these men were ! — ^but he need not elevate a mere 
disappointment into a life tragedy — so argued Unity. 
She had never loved at all nor ever would. She was, 
with the main of the world, simply a person of refined 
animal impulses. 

She had seen and heard enough of misplaced affec- 
tions in her time; so she thought as she and this un- 
fortunate sandy-haired young man, with the outstand- 
ing ears walked up and down the garden path together 
in vague, peach-tinted sunshine. She could have 
quoted to him a dozen cases — and all more severe than 
his own. People got over it. Where was the use in 
crying over spilt milk — so long as there were other 
dairies? People lived it down. Unity could have 
lived down anjrthing in one evening — ^provided the 
menu was long enough. 

" Rachel is very young," she said at last — *' only 
eighteen. We wanted them to wait ; but Francis was 
arrogant." 

** Some women are full grown — ^to Love — ^at eight- 
een, and some are saplings — 3, little twiggy, certainly 
— at thirty," he said. 

"Distinctly twiggy," Unity nodded and grew 
pinker. 
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She was thinking of his three sapling sisters. 

" Rachel and Francis are bound to te happy," she 
said, with a fixed, unwieldy air — ^as if to dare him to 
contradict her, which she knew he would. " They are 
quite in love. And if you knew they were not mated, 
looking at marriage from a worldly point of view — 
and we are in the world, after all, I suppose — why 
didn't you stop it?" 

He flushed. 

" Fm not a poet, Mrs. Ayr," he said briefly, taking 
the words in an agitated run, so to say. 

Unity looked plumper and pinker. This devout 
and simple Jeremy Light was going to confide to her 
his unhappy case; just as so many people had con- 
fided before. Oddly enough, people did make confi- 
dences, some of them spiritual, to Unity — ^and the 
more spiritual the unbosoming, the deeper the r^^ 
of the too garrulous victim afterwards. Unity was 
yielding and smiling, she was pink and soft and 
smooth, she had a positive genius for expressive 
silences; people told her jthings and could have cut 
their unwary tongues out afterwards. Even Jeremy, 
who had dubbed her a mere dossier of illegal love 
affairs, he also was going to tell, was going to swell 
the list of people who disliked or were afraid of Mrs. 
Ayr. 

They turned on the long path; the glossy holly 
hedge which enclosed the garden was winking, an 
arch of riotous rambler rose beneath which Jeremy 
stooped his sandy head, waved naked long arms in 
sheer derision of him. Unity looked up. How clear 
and kind — ^and cunning — ^her large eyes were. Love 
—on the cross — ^was her hobby. 

" You may place every confidence in me,*' she said, 
anticipating him, ** I — I understand. And I am 
always discreet; ever so many people have told me 
things." 
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He winced — realising the sort of things: since she 
had lived in India and Anglo-Indian women were 
pretty definite when it came to love affairs. Unity 
Ayr had breathed the close atmosphere of the Divorce 
Court— diverted. 

" There is nothing to tell," he said stiffly, and then 
added, since her silent demand for confidence was 
imperious and he never could resist any woman for 
long, " I loved Rachel. I shall always love her. That 
is all.'* 

" Then why didn't you ask her to marry you? " 

'* That's what I've been asking myself for the last 
six months," he told her, smiling in a gawky, grim 
way, adding, " Possibly family tradition was too 
strong for me; I've bachelor in the blood." 

Again they turned on the path ; a new emotion bom 
between them. Unity tore her pink rose to bits almost 
shyly. She adored confidences, just as she adored 
quails with mushrooms — ^they were on her bill of fare 
to-night She listened to women's love affairs with 
tolerance and to men's with a vague and perfectly 
discreet participation. 

She was of course devoted to Eustace, who was 
twenty years her senior ; but there was no denying the 
fact that, as a husband, he was merely an outline; 
it was amusing to fill the drawing in for one's 
self. 

" I'm glad you told me," she said softly — ^while 
Jeremy was already most fervently wishing that he 
had not 

" Yet, as you say," continued Unity, bending re- 
ligion to suit her purpose, " marriages are made in 
Heaven, so that there is no doubt she was intended 
for Francis; moreover, she is so young and he is a 
man of such marked character that he will bend 
her " 

" Any shape he likes," finished poor Jeremy. " And 
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I can not endure the idea — since Rachel is a young 
person of definite yet fairy outlines, all her own." 

He was looking ardently across sweet spaces of 
lawn and border, at the house which had shrined his 
goddess; the house from which, only yesterday, she 
had departed; a glad, shy vestal thing and forever- 
more lost to him. His eyes were desperate; the 
autumn garden looked up and met his glance, with a 
dim green stare. 

Why had he not asked her to marry him? To this 
futile question he could find no answer. True, she 
had not loved him ; yet neither had she loved Francis 
at the beginning of things. 

She loved him now, of course; throughout the 
courtship, Francis had made of his lips a grafting 
tool. Francis had rushed in. The simile amused him; 
since he was neither poet nor angel and Francis cer- 
tainly no fool. He almost wished that Rachel's hus- 
band had been stupid ; there were elements of brilliant 
cruelty to Francis: failure would make him bitter; 
success, bombastic. 

If he were unkind to her I 

Had he proposed to Rachel, before the advent of 
Francis, the chances were that she would have ac- 
cepted him; a girl of eighteen is easily won — she is 
in the mood for winning. Also, Rachel was a simple 
girl, slightly behind her period ; she had modestly and 
without much question, accepted marriage as the goal 
He knew this; he always understood Rachel without 
troubling to talk, and he might, at this moment, have 
been her husband. Why not? 

" Eustace is a long time gone ; I shall go indoors," 
said Unity, tired of silence, cheated of detail. " What 
are you going to do with the rest of your life? For 
goodness' sake don't be a monk. I think that is such 
utter waste of a man." 

" Fm not worthy to be a monk," he told her, smil- 
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ing in the far-off way she much disliked, " and I am 
not free. I must think of my mother and sisters." 

Unity also thought of his mother and sisters; a 
stiff grey quartette who had come to the wedding yes- 
terday with an air of protest mingled with relief ; and 
had driven off directly afterwards, leaving Jeremy 
behind. He had stayed, so he said, to talk business 
with Eustace ; but the women knew quite well that he 
had lacked courage to leave the place which Rachel 
had so lately left. Unity knew it ; by her accustomed, 
delicious thrill of the illicit; Jeremy Light's mother 
and sisters being also women although extraordinarily 
deleted, had known it too. They went off in the 
family chariot with airs of glum triumph : it was per- 
fectly safe for Jeremy to linger in the case — ^now that 
the jewel was gone. They did not wish him to marry ; 
every Light had a trick of celibacy ; emotionally speak- 
ing, they quartered this quality on their escutcheon. 
The daughters considered marriage as a mere de- 
lirium pertaining to the masses and Mrs. Light had 
been a widow so long that she had clean forgotten her 
own lapse. They were all agreed in being quite 
ashamed of Jeremy. 

He was a landed young man and quite the most 
eligible match of the neighbourhood. Unity had a 
strong gift of worldliness and she was thinking that 
it might have been better had Rachel married him in 
place of Francis : any girl could fall in love with any 
man. As Mrs. Jeremy Light she would have stepped 
straight into a position of assured dignity. Unity 
recalled with respect the immense, forbidding brown 
house, set in a fine park, where Jeremy dwelt with 
his mother and sisters. She, with Eustace, paid state 
calls on them about thrice a year and she always had 
a new pink frock for their July garden party. The 
place was associated in her mind with rich cake and 
clammy conversation. 
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"There are not only my mother and sisters/* he 
continued, " but there is the estate to look after. It 
is pretty big you know." 

" But you are not a bit like a country squire/* sighed 
Unity — ^thinking how much better Eustace could have 
filled the part; poor dear Eustace who was merely 
a retired army doctor on half pay. But for her own 
fortune they would not even have had proper things 
to eat 

" I'm sick of the whole thing/* he admitted, " and 
I'm not popular; but there is nothing else to do." 

He opened his heart, telling her how he hated hunt 
dinners and the county ball. He spoke with fond 
and quite unconscious disparagement of his mother 
and sisters, with whom he had nothing in cominoiL 
Unity pitied him for having to live with and be duti- 
ful to " those old Light girls " ; she invariably called 
them "those old Light girls" behind their backs. 
Her contempt for them was boundless; they had never 
had a love affair nor listened to one. She wished that 
Jeremy would continue to talk of his; he had told 
her nothing. But it was a silent devotion; moreover, 
barren — ^he had nothing to tell. 

She was bored; conversation at the stage of death 
or re-galvanism, when Eustace appeared round the 
comer of the hedge. 

He came with agitation; came as a barrel which 
someone had set freakishly rolling. The daily pap^v 
was in his hand, his mouth was, so to say, ajar. 
Eustace was a fat red man and bald; a round-^yed 
man, choleric. He was considered handsome by some 
and repellant by others — ^and he showed at his most 
positive at meal times. He would talk eloquently 
then on his life in India and his association with 
native potentates. "When Eustace dines, the 
room instantly sparkles with Rajah's/' Francis had 
said. 
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He dated things from dinner dishes; saying to his 
wife, "That was the day, you remember, when she 
gave us, for a wonder, early asparagus cooked to a 
turn,'* or, "when she put too much cayenne in the 
savoury, confound her." " She " was the cook, and 
he spoice of her weightily. 

" Have you got any brandy. Unity? " he now asked, 
looking vaguely around the innocent garden in search 
of a flask. 

"Brandy, Eustace I You haven't got a touch of 
fever?" 

She took his arm and led him into the house; he 
seemed willing that she should do anjrthing she chose 
with him and, as he went, he turned half round and 
handed the flabby morning paper to Jeremy, who did 
not trouble to open it. He was concerned for Eustace ; 
who looked an odd colour; a plum coloured friend 
was a responsibility. Jeremy, a natural anchorite, 
considered that the Ayrs fed far too much. They 
all three went in a quick trot toward the garden door. 
Honeysuckle wreathed it, making a twined porch. 
The flowers were nearly gone and in place of them 
were bunches of translucent red berries. Eustace 
looked up, " How like they are to enormous red cur- 
rants," he said faintly. 

" Just like currants," agreed his wife, relieved for 
him, since he could revert to his natural instincts. 
" Do you remember, dearest, that she used to preserve 
them whole in " 

" Good God," said Eustace, irascibly, " a woman is 
always thinking of her appetite." 

He went witii a robust totter, half genuine and half 
beautifully assumed, as the proper tribute to the dra- 
matic occasion, into the house. Jeremy Light and 
Unity followed him into the large, cool hall, where a 
wood fire was lying, so to say, full on its Jolly red 
back and sprawling. 
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The Little House was charming — one of those un- 
affected homes with which Surrey is dotted. Hustace 
on his return from India had fallen into the hands of 
a good architect, possessed sound sense enough to 
let him alone, and to this hour did not know and 
never would how lucky he was. He had been spared 
the vulgarity of profuse half timbering and the riot 
of rough cast at too many gables. 

The room into which they all three trotted, in vary- 
ing degrees of sinister knowledge and vague anticipa- 
tion, was simple, by intent; and over decorated— by 
effort Eustace was alike generous — in bric-a-brac 
and made dishes. There was a little too much pensive 
blue — of Oriental china ; a wink or so more than you 
wanted of well-polished brass and copper utensils. For 
the rest, it was a nice room, and Jeremy Light adored 
every twinkle of it. 

Eustace dropped down with a well-managed groan 
into the large chair by the hearth. It was an impres- 
sive effect and at least two-thirds of it was quite 
genuine. 

" Have you looked at the paper? " He rolled his 
eyes around. 

Jeremy marked that he looked less like an overripe 
Victoria plum and more like a man than he had 
done five minutes ago: a sense of apoplexy dissi- 
pated. 

Unity had her head in at the quaint upper cupboard 
of an oak buffet; she was bringing out a decanter and 
dry biscuits. 

" My dear girl, what a point you do make, in all 
circumstances, of stimulant," said Eustace testily. 
"A fellow doesn't always want to eat. I'm better 
now, I couldn't touch a thing — ^yet you may as well 
leave them on the table." 

Unity, aware of him, and not sensitive to censure, 
poured out a little whisky, added a discreet spirt of 
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soda water and carried the tumbler and biscuit tin 
across. 

Nobody touched the paper; it remained, crumpled 
on a side table, just as Jeremy had put it down. Both 
he and Unity were merely concerned for Eustace, 
who, as he constantly reminded everyone, was a full- 
blooded man, tried by the climate of India and for- 
bidden all undue excitement 

They suspected nothing — ^much. What should there 
be— on such a smiling morning in such a prosperous, 
charming house! Jeremy imagined some depart- 
mental upset in India, which might affect the surgeon- 
major's pension. The only fate was— of the rupee! 

" Look for yourselves," Eustace jerked his head — 
and while they picked the paper up and, chin over 
shoulder, stared at thick headlines, he hurled, intact, 
the frightful truth. 

"There has been a railway smash and Francis is 
seriously hurt. You'll see all about it ; second column, 
half-way down. There's the poor fellow's name in 
full. We must go to them at once, of course, and a 
deuced long journey it is to S. Brigid. Why couldn't 
they have gone straight through to Paris for their 
honeymoon like everyone else? Then this wouldn't 
have happened." 

He spoke with acerbity, being always a little resent- 
ful with Francis — ^who was brilliant and who had a 
trick of elusive laughter. That fellow Lorain poked 
fun at you — ^yet with a fairy spear. 

"How long will it take you to get ready. Unity? 
He may be dead before we arrive. What a horrible 
shock to Rachel! I can't think why she didn't wire 
last night" 

" Too late to wire, no doubt," Jeremy was staring 
at the paper: he had become a statue — grotesque; in 
sandstone. 

" Then she might have wired this morning. People 
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have no thought. Don't stand munching, Unity. Get 
ready." 

" I took It out quite abstractedly/' she said, blushing 
and gulping the last corner of a sweet biscuit— while 
Eustace shut the tin and stood up. 

" Fortunately, we are early people; at last I've justi- 
fied the quarter-to-eight breakfast, sharp, at which 
you grumble," he said, in a thick, gratified way. " We 
shall just catch, by driving to the station like the very 
devil, the express. It runs right through in seven 
hours. Send for a cab and get my bag packed, there's 
a good girl. My coat and hat are down here. I'm 
ready." 

Unity hustled out, the skirts of her crisp morning 
frock standing out all around her. Jeremy Light 
thought of a Christmas cracker. She was glossy and 
dainty and tied plumply round the middle, just in the 
same way. 

"This is awful," said Eustace, when they were 
alone. Eustace always betrayed a certain relief, when 
women went away and left him with his own sex. 
One could talk freely; there was no harm in him, yet 
he rather chafed at tiie chastening effect of women on 
conversation. 

" The poor fellow may die ; that would be best. 
If he doesn't, Rachel could get a nullity ^" 

Jeremy put his big hand out; a red hand, covered 
with freckles — ^a clean, good hand, of the educated, 
wholesome countryman. He put it out — with an im- 
perial gesture; which made Eustace feel subtly un- 
comfortable, perhaps ashamed. 

" Rachel isn't that sort of a monster," said Jeremy 
and his eyes flashed. 

"Monster! I don't know what you mean. You 
wouldn't have a girl, a perfect child like that go 
through life with a hopeless cripple. That is what 
he'll be; amputation, no doubt It's prqwsterous to 
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think of such a thing. It's no marriage; any lawyer 
would support me, and Francis is a lawyer himself. 
You'll never make a man of the world, Jeremy." 

Everyone called him Jeremy; everyone loved and 
despised him and laughed at him and felt fond inside. 

" Fellows like you," continued Eustace, staring at 
the gawky figure, sown all over — face and hands and 
neck — ^with hearty golden freckles, ** have your head 
up in the clouds all the time." 

He had a trick, caught of military association, of 
calling every one a fellow: he would say, "a fella 
that, a fella this; the other fella was a chap who " — 
and so forth. 

"And fellows like you," Jeremy smiled, "drop 
down from heaven and bury yourselves fathoms deep 
in dirty earth. For you know that if Rachel did such 
a thing — ^which she'd never even think of — ^we should 
all despise her and you as much as anyone." 

" Well, of course, I'm very sorry for Francis ; it's 
a terrible affair," admitted Eustace, growing plum 
coloured again and staring hard at Jeremy. 

The fellow's face flushwi, was oddly lighted. He 
was prepared to admit that Unity had been right when 
she said that Jeremy was in love with Radiel. As 
a rule, Eustace took little heed of his wife's amazing 
convolutions of the amorous. His idea of a wife was 
a woman who ordered a good dinner and wouldn't 
dream of letting another fellow make love to her. 
His ethics, both for himself and other people, were 
simple. When a fellow was in love with a girl he 
married her and if a fellow didn't marry a girl he 
hadn't any right to be in love with her. So what 
was all the fuss about? 

" If it had happened to you," he said, staring at 
Jeremy's long legs and arms, " you'd have knuckled 
under; been lay brother somebody or the other," he 
laughed — ^the fruity, well-fed laugh that went all 
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through sensitive Jeremy, and made him want to 
knock Ayr down, " but Francis is an altogether dif- 
ferent sort of chap. By Jove ! " he whistled and wrig- 
gled himself into his overcoat, ''his temper will be 
something awful. Where's my scarf? I should think 
very likely, you know, that Francis himself would 
wish a — a dissolution. He's got a legal mind.*' 

" For God's sake, don't " 

"Mention it? My dear fellow, I hope I've got 
tact Ah, here's Unity. What a time you've been. 
Got the bag?" 

They were at the point of departure; all of them 
blinking in the pale and laughing sunshine. Eustace 
was telling the flyman in his big gobbling way that he 
must catch the train ; it was a matter of life and death. 
The flyman found time to touch his whip and look 
sympathetic — the horrid news had already flown 
through the village. 

Jeremy helped Unity in. She had been giving a last 
few voluble directions to the cook; a double air of 
stock pot and suppressed tears hung over the two of 
them. 

" I wish I could come too/' he said huskily and tak- 
ing her trembling fat hand deep into the depths of 
his own — ^which was big and very dry. 

" You wouldn't be in the least use," she shook her 
head. " Rachel will want a woman about her, poor 
child. She's only a child. Why did we let her marry 
so soon?" 

She looked at Jeremy, as if to say, "why didn't 
you capture her for yourself and spare her this? " 

The Ayrs were irate with Francis. 

" She'll want a woman about her, nobody else. A 
honeymoon ! Oh, do imagine," she sobbed and groped 
wildly for her handkerchief. 

The cook's lilac skirts fluttered round the holly 
hedge. 
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" All right/' shouted Eustace, to the flyman, stick- 
ing out his head, "Good-bye, Jeremy, old fellow. 
I'll send you a wire from S. Brigid and let you know 
exactly how things are. Let's hope it's not so bad as 
we fear; these infernal newspapers will tell any lie 
for a sensational headline/' 

They were gone. Jeremy stood alone in the cold 
October sun, which reminded him quaintly enough 
of mature intellect as opposed to young passion. There 
was nothing of warm June in tonday's sunshine; noth- 
ing of that wonderful glamour which had shone all 
over the bride and bridegroom when they drove away. 
Was it only yesterday? 

The world smiled; he could see the familiar road 
through the high thin hedge; pale road, and polished, 
peach coloured patches of auttimn sky. He could see 
the black flash of the coach and the hasty flour- 
ish of the whip ; he thought of yesterday's whip with 
its virginal, fluttering bow. 

About this time yesterday Rachel had been a bride, 
kneeling at the altar. He could see her beautiful 
awed face and the long, shining tail of her wedding 
frock. He reitiembered that when she drove away, a 
little girl wrapped in warm rose colour, he had never 
even looked up. He could not bear to look into the 
lighted depths of her eyes. They would never now 
light for him. And yet! He was convinced that he, 
equally with Francis, could have held a torch to them. 
He went off down the garden asking himself, he was 
always asking ; it would be the background of his life, 
this question — ^why he had refrained from making 
ready love to Rachel. What was it that refrained a 
man and held him back sometimes from the decisive 
steps? Was it cowardice, delicacy or Fate? Was 
God, behind His hidden heavens, making for the 
world some more perfect plan? 

Jeremy Light fully believed that he would see the 
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scheme quite clearly some day; yet that belief made 
this hour no easier to live through. 

The torch, the torch! He could have lighted one 
and held it to her eyes. She would have loved him; 
as she now loved Francis. She had been, with all the 
other girls, a mere dainty nodding rose — for the pick- 
ing. He was not sure that he believed in fore-or- 
dained, tempestuous love; yet, granting it, neither 
he nor Francis had the power to rouse it in 
Rachel. 

Suddenly, with weird insight, he realised this. He 
hoped that, out in the world, there was not a torch 
more flaming, which would end by burning her eyes 
clean out, by drenching their dead fires with salt 
tears. 

Up and down the garden path he went, thinking in 
delicate poetic intricacies and yet reproaching himself 
for the texture of his thoughts ; since Rachel's present 
woe was— of sacking. He resented the sad, vague 
influence of Unity's garden and presently went in- 
doors, in conscientious search of a coarser agony. 

It seemed odd to stand in the Little House alone; 
he drew an awed breath — since loving her he had 
never entered Rachel's home without warm tremors 
and indefinite hopes. The newspaper was lying on 
the floor and he picked it up, stunning himself with 
sickening details. If Francis did not die he would be 
crippled for life. Francis! It was incredible — ^that 
big buoyant fellow so splendidly sure of himself. How 
handsome and securely happy he had looked yester- 
day. He had been so happy that, for once, he had for- 
|;otten to be clever and was merely solemn — a sort of 
joyful dignity. 

How would he bear the blow? Fate had prepared 
a sorry scheme for Rachel; here on the threshold of 
marriage. Jeremy flung the accursed sheet down. He 
could see Rachel, radiant, lifted ri^ht up in her beauti- 
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ful great big bridal joy. That had been only yester- 
day ! Her eyes had shone so ; they looked out at long, 
blissful distances. He remembered it all poignantly; 
the tearful way in which the women had hugged her 
through the good-bye moments, while the carriage 
waited— she had passed herself along from one to the 
other as if she were a parcel. He could see the bright, 
dreamily glorious face; he watched her move toward 
the door. It had been a queen stepping through a 
gilded cloud. 

He roamed out of the house and went to the stable 
to look at his horse. It was the only one there; the 
Ayrs jobbed a carriage. A horse meant oats — and 
they grudged paying for edibles outside their own 
appetite. 

He supposed that he ought to ride home at once 
and tell his family of the tragedy. Probably his 
mother and sisters had seen the newspaper and would 
be expecting him. This was one of those dramatic 
occasions when, as they would say, you wanted the 
man of the house. 

So far, he had never once failed the four angular, 
grey, affectionate spinsters — ^he thought of them all 
as spinsters, his mother included. He also thought of 
them all as angular, although his youngest sister was 
only twenty-five and had, as even Unity admitted, an 
elegant figure. He had never failed any of them yet; 
save in the comparative point of falling speechlessly 
in love with Rachel. 

He ought to ride home at once — and yet he walked 
unsteadily away from the stable. 

The cook came and found him in the drawing- 
room, sitting laxly in a subordinate young chair, which 
had been, by courtesy, always Rachel's. The cook was 
solemn. She served in a house where they kept a 
good table, sauces and gravies sat heavily on her. 
Jeremy noticed that her eyes were red; she had been 
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crying, the responsive creature — Rachers was a 
tragedy to touch all hearts. He felt that he would do 
anything in the world for the Ayr's cook; he looked 
at her heaving, sympathetic bosom beneath the tight 
cotton frock. She asked him if he'd stay to dinner; 
she seemed to wish it and he most certainly did — ^so he 
stayed. So long as he remained in the Little House 
he was nearer to Rachel. When he got home, his 
family would harshly rub in the fact that she was 
another man's wife ; they would add that he had com- 
mitted a social solecism by dining at a table where his 
host was not. 

He could not tear himself out of this expressive 
house. He wandered about, seeing Rachel every- 
where: Rachel a bride, only yesterday; Rachel inno- 
cent and heartwhole — this was the time when avowal 
had sat silent on his tongue; Rachel just home from 
the convent ; Rachel as he had first seen her years ago, 
a leggy girl, a doleful orphan in a black frock. This 
was just after the Ayrs came from India to the Little 
House and she, an heiress in her modest way, was her 
cousin Unity's ward. Rachel had no one in the world 
but the Ayrs. 

Dinner time came and he dined — disconsolate. The 
quails with mushrooms, which would have made such 
a seductive appeal to Unity and dried her pretty pink 
tears, he sent away. They brought him other little 
dishes; made, mysterious dishes, evidently left over 
from the wedding lunch. Each mouthful was bitter 
and choked him. 

It was a moonlight night; he must certainly ride 
home. In the moonlight he rode. When he saw the 
last gable of the Little House, he realised that he left 
a big slice of his life behind him. He seemed to 
see his future — ^bachelor to the end of his days in the 
grim and splendid old brown house; or perhaps mar* 
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ried to some woman whom it had been too much 
trouble to resist; a woman who could cure the cautious 
celibate in him. He could not resist a woman when 
she made a definite appeal ; Unity on the garden path. 
Unity's cook in a pink cotton frock and with quails on 
her mind, his own mother and sisters. The world — 
of women— did as it chose with him. He believed that 
he had spoken quite truly when he said to Unity, " Fm 
not a poet, Mrs. Ayr." A poet would, so he argued, 
riding dolefuly along beneath the eloquent moon, be 
faithful to an idea — ^particularly when it took the ex* 
quisite form of a Rachel : he made a mistake here — 
with poets! It is the poet, baulked of what he most 
wants, who falls wearily into the next arms that 
oflFer. 

Jeremy was a poet himself, judged by this amorous 
standard. He might marry — any woman — who was 
clever enough to catch him — in the years that were 
left; marriage was merely a temporal phase. As to 
his ever marrying Rachel, it did not occur to this 
lover, riding so thoroughly heartbroken under the 
moon. 

The moon was a staring flagrant thing; she 
stretched her mouth. It was a mellow night — for 
courtship. But wind was running along the tops of 
the high elm trees; with a queer, pitiful sob breaking 
from its bosom. It was an inconsolable wind. Pres- 
ently its sorrow touched the very moon and she slid 
behind a cloud so that the night was a dancing dusky 
night and not invariable mellow any more. How it 
sobbed — ^the October wind! He thought that it 
carried to him across the cruel miles, Rachel's 
sobs. 

He could well imagine her weeping, weeping 
through this awful night — ^as she had wept last night, 
her wedding night, all maimed. 

The thought of her dreary weeping wrung him. 
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Hers was a sweet nature — ^softness and sun; she was 
a woman of plentiful laughter — ^and of tears I 

Her tears! They seemed to fall in molten splashes 
from the tree tops. He was so anguished — for her; 
that he could not spare any pity for Francis. He 
merely resented him. Why had he ever come into the 
serene monotony of their country lives, this brilliant 
young lawyer that Eustace had picked up at the 
Club? 

Eustace went to London and his club once a week 
and Unity invariably said to him on departure, " Dar- 
ling, why don't you bring nice yoimg members down 
for the week-end " : she saw long vistas of engaging 
confidence with " young members." 

There was also an Indian chef at the dub; Eustace 
would come home and fling the record of his curries 
in the cook's face. 

Jeremy Light, galloping along in elusive moonlight, 
perfectly well remembered Francis's first week-end; 
he had been bidden to dinner on the Saturday night, 
to meet this young man with a future ; the young man 
who had rushed in and won Rachel and who was now 
lying in some strange provincial place crippled for life. 

Francis had married Rachel ; she was bride, she was 
maiden, she was broken-hearted — and he, Jeremy, 
might have won her for himself. 

This was the desolate burden of his thoughts as 
he rode along beneath the sobbing wind and through 
the phantom shadows of the shifty moon. Jhese 
shadows were eloquent of all his life that was to be ; 
for he would never hold more than a vague com- 
munion with Rachel — a holding out and a twitching 
away. He would be no real influence on her living. 
He could not even go to her in this supreme hour — 
and yet she might have been his wife. He was sure 
of it. 

He would have given his soul to go to her now — 
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and she did not want him. If only he could go to her 
now and wipe up all her woe and make her forget — 
yesterday! If, for them both, the brilliant young man 
had never been! 

Suddenly he rode faster, rode recklessly through 
the sobbing night, remembering that in all likelihood 
a tel^ram from S. Brigid was waiting at home. 



CHAPTER III 

Rachel was standing yet in the rose coloured frock, 
looking blankly through the big bowed window of the 
hotel. They had carried Francis here, with others of 
the injured after the accident and they had not let 
her see him since. She was buoyed up by the mere 
bald assurance that he was alive. 

She had refused to undress last night — her fearful 
wedding night — in case he should want her and she 
would have to be ready in a moment: one of those 
moments that came before his last. She had this 
morning, looking blankly through the window and 
down at the street, a confused memory of two women 
tucking her away on a bed about midnight: remem- 
bered their conversation, the tags which they had 
not meant her to hear. One had whispered to the 
other : 

" If he doesn't die, he'll be a cripple for life. It 
is to be hoped they've got private means to live on. A 
fat sorrow is better than a lean one, after all." 

The other answered: 

" Much better for him to die. A pretty woman like 
that would settle again and be happy. She's only a 
child. You soon forget when you're quite young." 

The second speaker had sighed. 

She stood at the window, feeling stiff and foolish 
and dirty — she was sleepy and unwashed ; but it did not 
seem as if one would ever do ordinary things again. 
Washing and sleeping — ^what waste of time it was! 
Her vague eyes wandered up and down the streets 
of the town. The hotel stood at a crossway. Imme- 
diately opposite was the market place and close on the 
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right the imposing parish church. Something that 
Jeremy Light had said recurred to her; Jeremy who 
was so impatient of dry scholasticism in religion. 

•* Our country churches are dead except when they 
are singing Anglican chants from the Cathedral 
Psalter." 

They were preparing to sing now; she heard the 
bell. 

It was market day in S. Brigid ; moreover, the ter- 
rible accident of yesterday lent added bustle to the 
place. People of quaint clothing and gesture, stood 
talking volubly at comers ; she could see uplifted hands 
and wagging heads. She caught shining dark eyes 
roving over all the windows of the hotel. They no 
doubt wondered behind which window Francis lay. 
He was the hero and she the heroine of the accident; 
since it had leaked out that they were bride and bride- 
groom. Other people had been injured, but no one 
distilled such romance as she and Francis. 

Everything was foreign in this far away place. 
She could see into the market, where women sat at 
stalls; some of them sold sun bonnets in pink and 
purple, others sold pattens. There were stalls, all of 
golden butter and solid cream. 

There was a breadth about the men of the place and 
a bunchiness about the women. Nothing was English 
— ^as she knew England. 

She leaned against the panelled wall of the ponder- 
ous, ugly room, looking out at gabled houses, the 
church spire, and the jostle of gaily-tinted people. 
Down here, so far away, women preserved their nat- 
ural passion for pure, strong tints. Rachel marked 
greens and purples, also that particular crude blue 
which modem taste so fastidiously condemns. There 
was colour all over and all through these country 
people; even their voices sounded foreign. They 
appeared to have humour and impulse, gaiety and 
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pathos ; they were, in a word, charming ; they had all 
the mercurial qualities which Surrey peasants have 
not. 

If she must go on living, and it seemed to her that 
every breath for the last twelve hours and more had 
been drawn as a plea for speedy death, she would like 
to stay in this childish, crude place, where one could, 
as it were, lick the paint off the streets. It would be 
horrible to go back to Surrey, with its smiling polish ; 
its air, so to say, of perpetual false teeth. 

If Francis died, or if Francis lived — ^a cripple — 
she could not return to Surrey— ever. Good hea- 
vens! Which was Francis going to do? Had not 
God decided yet? Why would they not let her go to 
him? She ran suddenly to the door with a flushed, 
face, with her two hands out. She came back slowly, 
impulse was dead. One could only keep on waiting. 

She returned to the window, listening dully to the 
bell ; to the hum and gabble of the market. Wherever 
you looked was violent, seductive colour, and always 
in the right place. The houses were of stone, with 
thick walls, so that windows and doors had mys- 
terious embrasures. Enchanting, gaudy mystery — 
this was the note. Deep doorways were washed 
inside with orange yellow, with the bad, beautiful 
blue or a flaming red. And it always came just right. 
One house was plastered and coloured a cloudy emer- 
ald. It was the jewel of the street. 

Along the curb were drawn up rows of old omni- 
buses ; how squat they were, and how rainbow painted I 
She could take an abstract, healing joy in it all — 
here, waiting with open agony for her summons to 
Francis. It was sedative, this lavish colour. Red, 
blue, green, and yellow omnibuses; some of them, in 
addition, gilded with many a flourish and called by 
a braggart name, " Excelsior," " The Flying 
Dutchman," "The Unicorn." She read their 
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names and watched the passengers coming cautiously 
out of the stuffy interiors. All the omnibuses were 
inordinately low and wide, and the women who rode 
in them from distant villages were wide also, with 
short skirts, comically thick legs, and shoes without 
heels. They carried baskets and descended into the 
street with an air of importance. 

It was all so crudely coloured and so foreign ! Even 
persistent rain — and it came from the sullen heavens 
in a shoot— could not make these people grey, nor 
make them look hopelessly respectable. The rain 
rushed down open channels along the streets, adding 
to the general clatter. Big umbrellas jostled laugh- 
ingly against each other. They were a moving mass 
of gigantic fungi. Rachel had seen fungi on the 
common yesterday. How many countless ages away 
was — ^yesterday ! 

To-day she stood on the awful threshold of life — 
here in strangeness, in throbbing solitude — amidst 
floods of careless colour. She watched the tunbrellas 
and the rushing rain, that looked like milk. Blue 
umbrellas, green tmibrellas, imibrellas black and sleek, 
some that were rusty, one that was bewitching violet. 
Those not unfurled had bunchy shapes to match the 
bunchy hips and bosoms of the women getting cau- 
tiously out of the omnibuses. 

The town was so strange, so perfectly fresh, that 
they might have been abroad and on their honey- 
moon — ^she and Francis. This was her recurrent 
thought. He had been talking of their honeymoon — 
talking Francis coloured; that is, in the mode of 
Rivers, at the very last, just as the train reeled through 
the darkening country. He had said, suddenly revert- 
ing to Francis — plain — " Rivers went to Algiers to 
paint ; he would have been a decent artist but for his 
money, which makes him a trifler, but I was on shoot- 
ing mouflon. You get splendid sport in North 
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Africa." There had fallen over him a sudden air of 
the clean, keen sportsman. And she remembered 
clearly no more. 

The great bump, the cries and crash and horror ; the 
coming round and finding oneself completely, quite 
heartlessly whole — ^that was a jumble and would mer- 
cifully so remain. At the very memory, confused 
though it would always be, she caught quickly at the 
heavy cords of the handsome damask curtain and, for 
a moment, the bright street blurred. When she recov- 
ered she looked not out at the street, but in — at pic- 
tures hanging on the walU 

She picked memory up again at the spot where two 
women had tucked her in a strange bed and stolen 
away whispering. That was twelve hours ago. She 
had arisen and actually breakfasted; say rather, she 
had looked with sick distaste at the generous table, 
and greedily swallowed tea. She thought she had 
also washed her face, but only one fact was sure — 
that she had not yet seen Francis. He was dead and 
they dared not tell her. This was truth; she would 
be patient no longer; she would find out for -her- 
self. 

Again she rushed to the door, a creature of des- 
perate extremes — callous by the coloured window at 
one moment, ready to beat the door down at the next, 
as if they had locked her in, which she knew they 
had not. 

As she reached the door it opened and she ran 
into the doctor — a serious young man whom she had 
seen last night. He was not in the least like the typical 
" country practitioner " of suave mediocrity : types 
are merely created as a contradiction to realities. Only 
his speech — a slight, musical lift at the end of each 
sentence — proclaimed him native bred; otherwise 
he might have been a London specialist, who had 
ripened young. 
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" I want to go to Francis," said Rachel, speaking 
with the mode and gesture of an unhappy child. She 
was nothing but a child, thought the doctor pitifully. 
He must tell Ruby all about her. This grave and com- 
petent young man adored a rattle-pate wife. What a 
devil of a place the world was, to be sure, and why 
did people suffer so? His philosophy reached no 
farther than this. 

** I've come to take you to him,'* he said consolingly. 
" But we must have a little talk together first, if you 
please. Won't you sit down ? " 

He dragged forward one of the heavy chairs — 
frowning mahogany frames, ugly horsehair seats; 
the ghosts of gross and simple people seemed to sit 
on tiiertu This hotel had been refurbished at the 
worst period of the nineteenth century. On the walls 
of the room hung steel engravings, representing Queen 
Victoria — ^a young queen of simpering side curls — 
with the Prince Consort, well-whiskered and com- 
placently wearing the ribbon of the Garter. Rachel, 
throughout the morning, had looked at these picutres 
— ^there were two— in the intervals when she had not 
looked at the street and not listened stealthily at the 
door. She drank in the tepid family air of the royal 
couple, with their beautifully frocked and sashed chil- 
dren deploying round them. 

Family life ! It looked a little weak and sugary as 
depicted here; it stood for all the snug and unimagi- 
native homes of a prose period, but she would be shut 
out from family life forever. This was the hard les- 
son which the steel engraving on the wall had been 
teaching. 

They sat down — ^she and the young doctor. 

" But I want to go to him at once," she said, with 
pathetic obstinacy, adding, "Will he get better?" 

** He won't die, if that is what you mean," was 
the quiet answer, " but I'm afraid he'll be a cripple. 
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I should like to have a second opinion. That is really 
what I came to speak about" 

" All the opinions at once." She half rose. " Why- 
did you not say so before? We have plenty of money. 
Wire for the best man in London. Who do you sug- 
gest? It might have made all the difference, and I 
ought to have been told last night." 

" It would have made no difference had you been 
told last night ; it may make no difference now. There 
is another thing before I take you upstairs. Have 
you no one you would like to send for? Excuse me, 
perhaps you have already wired to your friends. It 
isn't right you should be here alone." 

He looked sympathetically at the dreary young fig- 
ure in the smart rose-coloured gown — ^her travelling 
frock evidently — and good heavens! how horrible it 
was, how unjust and undeserved! His blood boiled 
against Fate. He was young, scientific; as a rule, a 
trifle hard and unimaginative, but a tragedy like this 
was enough to melt the very rocks. He said to him- 
self, looking through the window at the delicate maj- 
esty of church spires and turrets — grey lace against 
the impalpable, weeping sky — what was the good of 
religion if it could not prevent a thing like this? Did 
the constant prayers of the devout find their goal? 

She surely must have relations, this young girl, 
and why were they not here? 

" Francis and I are quite friendless," said Rachel, 
with a pitiful air of sad mirth, and he judged her to 
be, given a chance, a happy creature, of sunny impulse, 
of jest and laughter, the poor little thing. 

" I suppose," she continued more thoughtfully, " I 
ought to have sent for Eustace and Unity; they are 
my guardians. I don't want them, but they will be 
hurt if they don't come, of course. I only want — 
Francis. We have each other, no one else. Take mc 
to him." She held out her hands. 
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" In one moment. Give me the address and FU 
wire. But " — ^he took out his watch — '* they have seen 
it in the papers by now." 

"Are we in the papers?" Rachel shuddered and 
stood up. "Will you take me to my husband, 
please?" She blushed and fluttered as she said that 
new, that empty word, " husband." " I cannot trou- 
ble about Unity and Eustace till I have seen him. 
Eustace — Major Ayi^-is a doctor; you and he can 
settle about a specialist between you." 

The doctor nodded. They went out of the room, 
along corridors and up flights of short stairs; they met 
and buffeted glances of curious s)rmpathy — ^the hotel 
was big and busy. They stood outside Francis's door. 

"You'll find his face bandaged, but it won't be 
scarred — only superficial injuries," he said, trying to 
speak lightly, taking her hand and holding it round 
the wrist for a moment. " You won't break down? " 
She shook her head and he saw that he could trust her. 

" I will come and fetch you away in ten minutes," 
he whispered, turning the handle. " Be strong, be 
plucky ; a lot hangs on the next few hours, remember." 

She advanced, in a mufiled way, on unreliable feet, 
toward the bed. Her heart beat so badly that she made 
sure the noise would startle and distress him — ^her 
darling. 

He was lying bandaged and bound, somehow, 
beneath the clothes, looking subtly misshapen — not a 
man, but a maimed thing. Francis! His head was 
deep in the pillow. Utter dejection, sullen rebellion 
about that head. The nurse rose from her chair and 
beckoned to Rachel, who stood in the middle of the 
floor, feeling suddenly sick with the medicated smell 
of the room. She came noiselessly across, this woman 
in the cold grey frock and pleated cap. She was hard- 
featured, so that tears suddenly on her cheeks looked 
sharply cut and solid. She took the bride's hand, lead- 
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ing her to the bridegroom. Rachel thought of it in 
this way : She was a bride and Francis a bridegroom. 
How absurd! One could have laughed. But the 
nurse — ^impassive, professional woman— was stoically 
crying— even she! 

" Francis ! " she said, and he moved his faint hand. 
There was a soft sound of the door and, looking 
round, Rachel saw that they were alone — ^he and she. 

She fell on her knees, the attitude of prayer; yet, 
God knew, she was far enough off from praying. She 
was angry with God. Was this profane? She could 
only look with furious eyes at the odd outlines of her 
bridegroom beneath the blankets. His strange shape 
threatened her; it sounded the knell of their future. 
Oh, but she would be kind to him— devoted, abso- 
lutely single-hearted. She would be a mother. She 
would make up to him in every way for the loss of 
his activities. He should grow almost to forget that 
he could no longer shoot things and play games. She 
would give him so much that he could never possibly 
find an opening to wish for more. 

He put out his hand, a whole hand that was — 
Francis; a hand unchanged. His face she could not 
see for .bandages — nothing of it visible but a cut and 
swollen mouth. How brutal it looked — that mouth! 
When the body triumphed over a man in this awful 
way, what a veritable triumph it was ! You would not 
suppose that his mouth had ever done anything but 
eat — and eat grossly, moreover; it was much more 
animal even than Eustace's, and she had always hated 
the surgeon-major's mouth. It did not look, the 
bridegroom's mouth, as if it had ever said love words 
and had kissed. Yet only in the carriage, just before 
they reeled and blundered on the rails — such a fatal 
tripping — how burning and how eloquent it had 
been! 

Rachel caught at his hand, feeling that this, at 
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least, was him — was hers; was something that was 
left of yesterday's ardent man. " Dear one," she said, 
in a voice of tender, passionless caressing. 

He did not answer; there were slight, wriggly 
movements of him under the blankets. Was he cry- 
ing? Her heart — ^to her — ^made a louder noise than 
ever. The room, the very world reeled. She was 
going mad with their tragedy, and with an instinct 
of self-preservation she looked wildly around her for 
escape from her insupportable pain. But there would 
never be an escape for her and for Francis so long as 
life lasted. Their future was written out for them— 
written in unerring round hand. 

Human beings are only — ^are even less than — ^moles 
when it comes to spiritual sight. Rachel thought she 
read their future. Had not the doctor told her that 
if he lived — ^and he was to be made to live — ^he would 
be crippled for life? What, then, was left for the 
bridegroom — crippled — save patience, and for the 
bride, utter, maternal devotion? Her life, henceforth, 
would be merged in the mutilated life of Francis. 
She was to be a mother— by proxy; nothing more, 
forever and forever. The glorious mood, shy and 
strange — ^all devouring — of their gay bridal carriage 
— that was gone. It had died, half born between 
them — the passion that would have been; the some- 
thing scarlet to colour life. 

Rachel regarded this bartered bliss gravely; igno- 
rant, she waved it aside as a slight thing. Every 
woman loves self abnegation ; she began to pensively 
accept the idea of perpetual immolation. Hers was 
to be a spiritual suttee. 

Francis had not spoken; had not shown his soul. 
All she knew of him, so far, was his poor, brutalised 
mouth and his hand — ^a hand that had not changed 
at all. It held hers — with life; desire, romance, and 
strength of loving — these were left him, Francis was 
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still a bridegroom, while Rachel subtly planned to be 
a mother. 

" Speak to me," she pleaded, leaning forward, yet 
carefully, so that she should not touch his outraged, 
quivering body, " Say just a word or two before 
they come and fetch me away, darling. They shall 
not keep me from you long. We won't be parted one 
hour for the rest of our lives." 

His head moved — ^the sullen, bandaged head. His 
mouth moved, too. The poor swollen mouth ; perhaps 
it could not speak. She put her ear close to it The 
scent and the touch of her hair — ^pale, bright hair, 
and plenty of it— thrilled him with a hopeless and an 
agonising joy. 

" I'm only a grey cripple," he said savagely. 

She could not see his eyes — those eyes of his that 
always flashed with cold anger when he was put out ; 
his futile rage — ^with Fate — ^was wholly in his finger 
tips, as they closed round her wrist. 

" But you're not dead, Francis. I've got you, Fve 
got you," she whispered in a quick passion. " And 
— it doesn't matter. I will make up to you for every- 
thing." 

His mouth moved; her ear was close at it again. 
" Make up! What can you do? " 

"Everything, dear. I'll never leave you, day or 
night. Francis — that man, the doctor, is coming to 
fetch me away; I can hear his feet. Say — ^something; 
something that " 

She broke off; her eyes were wide on him— on the 
shrouded, strange shape that seemed suddenly brutal ; 
that was savage, and with her. She could imagine 
him, behind those bandages, looking relentless. And 
— why? 

His mouth stretched — ^perhaps that was a smile ; his 
hand pulled her closer. 

He said grimly : " The nurse tells me that at once 
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after the accident the place was black with doctors — 
never a priest, of course. What pagans we are ! And 
I do wish that woman would not talk to me." 

" Do you want a priest, dear? " 

** Not I ; no use for priests. Religion — " (laughter 
burst a way through his big mouth) " it's for those 
who are broken^-dead to the world — ^isn't it? Fm — 
alive — and I'm bricked in. Go away, Rachel. I — I 
can't stand any more." 

His hand had been holding hers tight; an ardent, 
a lover's hand. He suddenly flung the soft fingers 
from him. It was just then that the doctor came and 
led her away. 

He led her along by the hand, as if she were a 
child, and she walked with him confidingly. In this 
frightful moment the strange young doctor repre- 
sented everything and all that she had. He took her 
into the room with the heavy chairs and the steel 
engravings. Silently, they sat down on the same 
chairs in which they had been sitting ten minutes 
before. 

" If you will give me Major Ayr's address, I'll 
wire at once," he said gently. 

She gave it. 

The grave young doctor arose. He was dreadfully 
upset — ^she was so young and so pretty; she was 
utterly stricken, this tragic bride, blown to this pro- 
vincial place through a cannon, as it seemed. .Her 
case demanded sympathy, it evoked tears in women; 
in men, the hard equivalent to weeping. 

"You won't be alone so very much longer," he 
said, trying to be cheerful — and knowing that he was 
overdue with patients outside, and deciding that his 
wife must call. Ruby was the sweetest woman in the 
world; she distilled consolation. 

" I shall always be alone so long as you keep me 
from Francis," said Rachel, giving him her cold hand. 
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He was gone and she sat staring at the eng^vings, 
and then, walking to the window, looked down into 
the vivid street. There was no rain now; burnished 
sun was faintly shining, patches of b^^iling blue 
showed themselves high up above the jostling house 
roofs. She watched the umbrellas shut down. Now 
one could see the heads of the people: men in hats, 
wide-brimmed and faded into sweet pastoral shades, 
so that they might have been covered, these fanners 
and hinds, with twisted-up patches of their own fields ; 
women, sometimes in sunbonnets, yet more often, as 
the morning had been threatening, with black hats, 
also wide-brimmed and brightened with ribbon bows 
or roses dyed in strong aniline shades. 

She found her way up to the bedroom where she 
had lain last night, put on a hat and veil, covered her 
beautiful rose skirts with a long coat and prepared to 
go out. Anything was better than sitting alone in 
that room, with the cold, sinister pictures that kept 
on reminding her of all the things she would never 
now have. 

She would go out and wander about the narrow, 
gaudy streets, with their bewitching noise and bustle. 
Walk out — ^and forget! She essayed to get away 
from her own self, as sufferers do. We yearn so to 
get away, to slip our constant, weary pain; to be 
somebody else for a little while — anybody else — so 
long as we can take brief sanctuary in a body with 
a heart inside that does not ache. 

She might wander for hours ; wander — and forget. 
Unity and Eustace were not to be expected for ever 
so long ; she was not to see Francis again to-day. It 
came to her with a melancholy twitch — the sense" that 
Francis would have restrained her from going out 
alone. One had always felt at school with him — 
the masterful Francis, forever gone. 

She went down the broad stairs, flinching from the 
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noise below and from the stares-^-sympathetic^ but 
none the less trying — ^which she would probably have 
to meet and combat. She was thinking, childishly, as 
she went that if one went for a funny ride in one 
of the red or yellow omnibuses — ^that would be forget- 
fulness, perhaps; that would be getting into another 
body and having a little rest from agony. Sht! would 
come back stronger; come back nerved for that ten 
minutes to-morrow morning — longed for, yet dreaded 
— ^when she would once more see what there was left 
of Francis. 

Half way down the staircase she met a woman 
carrying a fat baby girl. She was a pretty woman, 
flaxen-haired and smartly dressed. She looked at 
Rachel and her large eyes filled with incorrigible tears. 
They ran down her delicate cheeks — unashamed. 

" I was in the accident last night, too," she said 
impulsively. " Forgive me for speaking ; it's wrong, 
it's unkind, and will upset you. But sometimes one 
just has to do the brutal things." 

"You — you, too?" asked Rachel; she was staring 
hard at the child and wondering what and who this 
woman had lost last night. For, surely, every pas- 
senger must have lost something. Particular trag- 
edies were not — reserved! 

" I didn't lose — ^anything. It is that which makes 
me cry." 

Rachel blindly put out her arms ; the other woman, 
without a word, with a weeping, heavenly smile, 
slid her child into them. 

They drew one silent breath ; strangers, who would 
never meet again, and who yet completely understood. 
There are moments when women who know love and 
who are mothers rise to the heights — ^with angels. 

The little sleepy face, so marvellously soft, close 
to hers, and only for a moment before she handed 
the child back, taught Rachel many things. A spirit- 
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ual door was opened, showing a lighted chamber. 
She felt — ^by proxy — what it might mean to be a 
mother. All her life she was to do and to feel things 
— by proxy. She was to catch at the exquisite shad- 
ows of " the might have beens '* ; no more for her, in 
this world, anyway; neither realisation nor the risk 
of spoiling. 

Maternity! It was something wonderful. It was 
possibly more to one than the mutable love of man. 
It was the pure link between human love and divine. 

Years later, a woman grown, she thought this 
problem out in terrible circumstance ; always, so long 
as she breathed, she remembered the flaxen-haired 
woman and the rosy baby girl — ^that sleeping poem, in 
firm flesh. This impulsive moment on the hotel stairs 
became one of the real and most abiding moments of 
her life; one of those recollections which never blur 
— ^perhaps because their influence on our living has 
been so strong. 

They were standing so— the child in its mother's 
arms and Rachel with hers empty, yet still stuck 
foolishly out — ^when a voice beneath broke the spell. 
Before that, each had been vaguely wondering 
whether it was ordained that they should be friends, 
of the closest, or perfect strangers forever more. 
There is this touch and go in friendship as you travel 
Life's road. 

The voice below decided, and just as well, for 
they had lived a perfect moment, which would cer- 
tainly have burned dim in the hard light of an assured 
friendship. The voice was Unity's, and it was pres- 
ently followed by the sound of her feet and the sight 
of her feathered hat 

Unity— plump and pink and " piggy " I Thousands 
of years since one had seen Unity! Rachel shrank 
back. But Unity, brushing by the flaxen woman, who 
discreetly drifted into the shadows — that, so far as 
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Rachel counted, should fall forever — ^took the bride 
in her arms. 

"Rachel I Oh, my poor darling! How cold you 
are, dearl We mustn't stand crying on the stairs." 
Her convulsed face grew pinker. "Is he — ^alive? 
Eustace is talking to the doctor; we caught him at 
the hotel door. But I couldn't wait a moment, not 
even to listen to a word. I had to fly to you. Such 
a rush for us to get away! Why didn't you tele- 
graph? We saw it in the paper. We came away 
without a bit of lunch or anything. We only caught 
the express by a miracle." 

"He's alive," said Rachel, solemnly, "and he is 
going to be a cripple." 

"A cripple! .What a tragedy! It would have 

been better if " Unity broke off just in time; 

she was thinking, with the chambermaid last night, 
that it would have been much better had Francis died. 
Rachel would have got over it ; she would have mar- 
ried Jeremy; she would have speedily forgotten — 
since this tie with mangled Francis was no tie at all. 

"Haven't you got a private room, darling?" she 
amended, almost irritably. "I'm so upset. I told 
Eustace to order tea at once, and it's nearly six and 
we are famished. Those baskets they give you on 
the line are perfectly disgraceful — thick bread and 
butter; schoolroom cake." 

" I have a private room," said Rachel, passing up 
the shallow stairs and opening the door. 

She walked to the window and looked stupidly 
through at the garish old omnibuses. They were 
bigger and more menacing, since day was dying. She 
would not be able to get away now — out of herself 
for a little while; away from her insupportable ache. 
Unity was here, with Eustace, and they would talk 
feelingly of Francis — of Francis and of meals. 

Unity came up and slid a cushiony arm round her 
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shoulders. She drew her into the red dusk of the 
heavy damask curtain, and instantly, magically, con- 
soled her. 

"How cold you are, dear," she repeated, chafing 
the limp hands, pulling the faintly shivering body 
nearer her own. 

Rachel, in wild, ready response, dropped her head 
to her cousin's shoulder and cried out loud. Here 
was womanly sympathy; irresistible, as opposed to 
the speechless sympathy of man. Man is wrimg for 
your woes, yet remains impotent to heal them. Man 
IS for happy moments; woman for your moods of 
hopeless weeping. 

They cried together, sobbing unchecked — in lav- 
ish, ghastly luxury. 

"It's the most awful thing that could have hap- 
pened. I've never heard of anything so horrible in 
my life," gulped Unity. "And you are like ice all 
over, poor little thing. Sit down here, while I make 
up the fire. We won't ring for any hateful chamber- 
maid. We'll be all by ourselves." 

She pushed Rachel into one of the unfeeling arm 
chairs — all horse hair and penetrating buttons — and, 
pulling off her gloves, busied herself with the fire, 
until the forbidding room began to flicker. Rachel 
dried her eyes and bent over the kind little flames. 
She was cold and hungry ; desolate. She was so sud- 
denly grateful to the Ayrs for coming, to Unity for 
breaking up her black frost of the heart, that it was 
delightful — ^if one could ever be delighted any more 
ever again — even to see Eustace. Yet all through she 
was feeling how brutal it was of her to be even warm, 
while Francis was lying upstairs, stricken and parted 
from her ; leased in his own new world of helpless 
endurance. 

Eustace took her hand and tried to convey his 
sympathy. But he had dined so much and so well 
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all his life that his spirit never broke through his 
flesh for a moment. She was glad when he let her 
go; when he no longer looked wistfully at her, mak- 
ing agonised clutches at fine feeling. 

She did not like Eustace; his air of gross health 
repelled her; she had never before noticed how shal- 
low his eyes were: just surface pools but lightly trou- 
bled — ^by vintages, made dishes and gemmed mem- 
ories of Indian potentates. The Rajahs he had met — 
and eaten with; how often she had heard of them 
at the Little House — z thousand years ago. For cer- 
tainly she could not have left the Little House only 
yesterday. 

Tea came in — ^a gloomy, warm meal; never had 
crisply toasted crumpets been eaten to such a recita- 
tive of hopeless melancholy. 

** I'm glad they've given us China tea," said Unity, 
with a groan, as she poured out a third cup for her 
husband. " This is evidently one of those good old- 
fashioned family hotels." 

He was trying hard to catch her eye, and had been 
ever since he came into the room. Rachel noticed 
this. 

" You have not seen Francis? " she asked him. 

" No; he must not be disturbed again to-day, poor, 
dear chap, but I had a long talk with the doctor ; a very 
clever, up-to-date young fellow. We are to meet in 
consultation to-morrow morning at ten." Eustace 
told her this pompously, and again he was trying to 
catch his wife's vague eye. 

Unity, however, looked at nothing but the tea tray 
and the diminishing pile of seductive crumpet. 

" I want to speak to you, my dear," he said testily, 
at last, " about — ^the — dinner. We ought to have 
something nicely served, for all our sakes." 

Why would he infuse emotion into eating, thought 
Rachel 
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" Rachel must certainly keep up her strength/' Eus- 
tace pursued professionally, " and we have had a very 
long journey." 

" I leave everything to you ; order what you like/' 
said Unity. " Rachel, I insist on your eating some- 
thing. You haven't even touched your tea; it's quite 
cold." 

"There is another thing/' continued Eustace, 
drawing an end of his fierce moustache into his mouth 
and gnawing it. "You must choose your bedroom 
before it gets dark. They have a choice. You don't 
like the morning sun." 

He stood up. 

" Come along," he said with authority, and Unity, 
surprised, yet accustomed to obey, stood up also. 

"We shan't be five minutes, dearest/' she said 
caressingly to Rachel. 

They went ponderously out together, Rachel, 
shivering by the fire, poking her fingers out to the 
flames, wondered what Eustace wanted with his wife. 
There had been odd significance in his eyes. They 
had looked — ^well, through— fttding, for once and 
for a wonder. They were lighted with something 
that was not appetite. 

* The two very soon returned; she heard them out- 
side the door and heard Unity snork. This had been 
Francis's word for the queer little noise she made 
when very much moved — something between a grunt, 
a snore, and a chuckle, yet none of the three, and 
peculiar to Unity; part of her pretty little "pig^y" 
personality. 

"What, with one thing on top of the other," 
Rachel heard her gurgle before she vehemently blew 
her nose and, turning the handle, entered the room 
with a quickly summoned smile — ^a contortion put on 
in a hurry. 

Eustace was looking important, with a new air of 
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resumed professionalism, since he was to consult with 
the young doctor to-morrow and pronounce on the 
particular specialist that should be sent for. Unity 
advanced to the fire on her swift, short legs, with a 
rolling movement — " on castors," so Francis had said. 

Francis! Francis! He was clean gone. That 
poor, swaddled up, mournful thing one had seen this 
morning, a being of fierce love and mysterious rage, 
had nothing to do with the handsome young man one 
had marri^ ; the brilliant young man with a future — 
and with a ready trick of the phrase. 

Unity and Eustace had settled steadily to the tea 
tray again; they were debating whether it would not 
be as well to ring for more crumpets ; outside was the 
clatter of the market and, presently, a pensive bell 
for Evensong. 



• CHAPTER IV 

" I SHALL never leave this place again so long as I 
live — and that may be another sixty years, so I warn 
you all/' said Francis, grinning, flinging a gauntlet 

He looked with a sort of defiant drollery at Unity 
and Eustace; he put out a hand to draw Rachel 
closer ; she was never very far away. They were all 
assembled in the private sitting-room of the hotel, 
holding something supposed to be a family conclave, 
but the essence of Francis was to oppose conclave. 

Rachel sat, her hand tight in his, staring with some- 
thing like wonder around the profoundly respectable 
walls of this bare, lofty room. It did not seem pos- 
sible to-day — with a modified and gregarious agony 
— ^to believe that this was the place in which she had 
suffered so acutely and so alone. Solitude had been 
the sharpest point through those first hours, although 
she had not known it until she and Unity cried in 
each other's arms. 

She had recovered of the shock and, looking critic- 
ally at the broken fragments of a life, was pre- 
paring to piece them together, with that proud phi- 
losophy bom merely of good breeding. The playful 
strain in her, unquenchable, already made her pursue, 
as a kitten will chase a sunbeam, the satisfactions 
which were left. There was the visible world, always 
a joy, and yet one which she would in any case have 
taken alone; since Francis had no instinct for land- 
scape. The four pageants passed him by. 

Then there was perpetual ministry— of the mother. 
Sometimes when she tended her poor, petulant cripple 
§h^ remembered the baby girl — fat, red, poetic — ^whp 

«4 
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had been slid, sleeping, into her arms for a moment. 
There was a mystic link between that creature, so 
new and perfect, and the maimed man. 

Moreover, when one came to consider the Future, 
was it not solace to know that Fate could hurt no 
more? She had attained to assurance — ^in a world of 
hidden threats. This was an impregnable position. 
Nothing worse could be than had been ; she had taken 
life's agony in one great, bitter gulp. She was sub- 
limely sure of this: the cup was drained. 

" This is a charming old town," continued Francis, 
looking down through the window, into the bay of 
which they wheeled him every morning. "We'll 
find a house for ourselves, a home— Rachel and I. 
We will live there for whole decades — ^five, six 
^-of serene monotony and extraordinary wedlock." 
His lip was curling, with scorn of himself and railing 
at his plight. " She shall have a flower garden and 
poultry, just as you have at the Little House, Unity. 
We will make the garden as much like yours as pos- 
sible, to remind us of our courting. I'll keep a good 

horse ; they shall strap me on it and I'll ride ^well, 

no, not to the devil. Don't be afraid, any of you. I'll 
keep my head — ^though my legs are lost to me." 

He looked contemptuously down at himself, be- 
neath the covers of the invalid couch; looked at the 
comic outlines of legs that were lumpy and useless. 

" Why didn't they prune me," he said thoughtfully. 
" You take dead limbs off your fruit trees, Eustace, 
don't you?" 

Rachel shivered ; Francis felt it and frowned. The 
look which she dreaded leapt into his eyes — ^a look 
quite merciless and which betrayed him as a mere 
impotent brute, anxious to hurt somebody — ^and her 
most of all. 

" Don't be a silly fool," he said roughly. " When 
you start like that you jar my spine. It's got sense 
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enough to feel a jolt ; I'm not such a derelict, after all, 
as you seem to suppose. My flesh knows how to 
quiver — ^yet." 

He tossed her hand from him — ^and it fell, the dole- 
ful petal, to her lap. He dug himself into his many 
pillows sullenly, working his jaw and staring grimly 
out at the grey church. Unity was looking at him, 
with shocked, S3rmpathetic resentment. Francis was 
so changed; sometimes, as she complained in privacy 
to Eustace, he even forgot that he was "a gentle- 
man." Good breeding went behind a cloud. And 
yet, of all the " nice yoimg members " that Eustace 
brought down from the Club, Francis had been the 
most courtly. 

Eustace now screwed up his eyes and surveyed this 
desperate cripple professionally; even he, by mere 
medical science, knew that Francis was passing 
through a sharp, decisive crisis, and he wondered 
which the end would be. The Ayrs agreed that it 
would be much better for everyone if poor Francis 
died soon ; beyond all, it would be so much better for 
him. Putting it in this way, they considered them- 
selves disinterested : and they described their attitude 
as one of Christian resignation. 

Rachel blinked through the window at the cobbled 
street. Moments like this, with Francis in his savage 
mood, were of solid misery — a masonry of unrelieved 
torture, and it did not seem that she could ever be 
feven half happy any more. She turned forlornly in 
the cage — of her wedded life; she remembered with 
speechless horror that she wasn't twenty. She would 
go on living, and like this, for perhaps fifty years. 

"Quite impossible for you ever to ride a horse," 
said Eustace, with authority. 

"Well, then, I'll drive. Why make such a fuss 
about nothing? I can be screwed on a box seat, no 
doubt I've got my hands left Tuck plenty of rugs 
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round me and I shall look like a man, almost. I'll 
take Rachel out in such style that she won't be 
ashamed of her husband." 

He grinned savagely and picked her passive hand 
from her lap— she caught, as it were, an echo of his 
early lover mood. 

" I shall drive. I shall order one of those things 
— a tricycle — ^that they make for cripples. I'll ride 
up and down these little steep streets." He was look- 
ing at them, his eyes gone suddenly gentle. " The 
silly loons of people will soon get tired of staring. 
After a while, some other zany will come along, and 
they'll be re-diverted." 

" You ought to go back to London," insisted Eus- 
tace, " for your own sake and for Rachel's. You'll 
both get morbid, buried alive down here. In London 
you can throw yourself into political life; intellect is 
left you. Look how many men there have been — 
blind men, cripples, and " 

"Spare me the list of physical freaks who have 
taken to politics. My mind is made up; we are set- 
tled here for life, Rachel and I — ^unless she leaves me. 
Women have done that before now. I should not 
be surprised, nor hurt — ^much. I don't know what the 
Almighty may have up His sleeve for me yet She 
would have every l^gal right to——" 

"Francis!" 

She had arisen and was standing before him; all her 
sharp agony of the last four months showing on cheek 
bones and chin. Eustace was looking — ^perhaps hope- 
ful, certainly triumphant He had been right, and 
that dreamy chap, Jeremy Light, had been wrong. 

" There, sit down; I don't mean it. You are not — 
Rachel ; but Ruth, to my Naomi. I know that For- 
give me. Stoop and I'll give you one motherly little 
kiss." 

They kissed — through a chord of her small sobs 
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and his crazy, penitent laughter. Yet before her lips 
left his, Francis was again impatient 

" Go and sit staidly in your chair. I can't endure 
physical contact, even with you. I demand a world 
of my own, or, at least, one where there live only 
friendly monsters — ^my brothers." 

His face reddened and his eyes lighted. Rolling 
his head round on the pillows, towards the attentive 
Ayrs and away from the window, he added: 

" I shall be ever so much happier, more polite to 
Rachel, more resigned with God, when you two have 
gone away." 

Polite protest, injured self assertion sat instantly at 
the lips of each. The remark was distinctly trying, 
even from a tragic invalid; when one remembered 
that the Little House had stood empty, save for ser- 
vants, from October until now — which was early 
March. Unity and Eustace had been devoted, even 
to the extent of living mainly on plain roast and 
boiled, which they detested. The old-fashioned fam- 
ily hotel, of which Unity once had high culinary 
hopes, appeared to be sworn to a menu which had 
not altered since the early fifties. It was a point of 
Faith to serve horseradish sauce with roast beef. 
After this stupendous sacrifice — of the gastronomic, 
to be told that one had better be gone! Unity was' 
pinker than usual ; the pink of a very lusty rose. 

"Again," said Francis penitently, after a stiff 
pause, " I did not mean that unkindly," — ^he tried to 
sit half up, yet fell back with a wrench, and Eustace, 
charitably advancing, laid him out afresh — " but don't 
you understand that the sooner a man starts the bet- 
ter? Tve got to— chew the bullet, don't you see. And 
I can do it better if you two, who remind me so 
strongly of my old life, are out of the way. Frankly, 
I don't suppose I shall ever be able to look at either 
of you again without agony. But, then, I could not 
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look charitably on anybody who had known me — 
before" 

Eustace admired him for his pluck. It was con- 
foundedly hard on the poor chap and they must, all 
of them, be prepared to take any extravagance of his 
in good part " I see what you mean/' he said kindly, 
and nodding. 

Unity did not see. 

"And yet/' she persisted, "you want to make a 
home for you and Rachel which shall be as much like 
the Little House as possible. That will remind you 
all the time. Think how you used to play tennis." 

" The Little House was— love! And I've got that 
left, haven't I ? " he demanded, wincing at her hearty 
reminiscence. 

He pulled Rachel round to him and looked into her 
eyes. She returned the glance — ^with the wistfulness 
which, from the first stage of their courtship, had 
always been a quality of her love for Francis : a sub- 
conscious asking for more. He saw nothing of this; 
all that reached him was her steady, splendid devo- 
tion. This was not a woman who would run away. 
He had drawn a prize — of perfect lealty. Many a 
man of sound limb could not be sure of that. 

" But I never was in love with you, Unity," he con- 
tinued. "Although you are so pretty and so pink, 
and so " 

Rachel jumped. Was he going to say "piggy"? 
In this mood he would say — anything. People made 
phrases about Unity and concealed them. 

" Irresistible and always will be," he concluded 
gravely and staring scoffingly at her soft, pink face^ 
childish eyes, and deep dimples. 

Even a little white bag — ^her triple chin — ^was an 
asset with Unity. She would always be irresistible to 
the type of man which, for want of a better term, one 
may call "$ucci^ent/' Eustace w?^s pf this sort. 
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When he first made love to Unity, she reminded him 
of things to eat; from that point, capitulation was 
sure. 

She looked very pleased with Francis for his com- 
pliment She would never forget that he had called 
her pretty and pink. Unity had all the compliments 
which men had paid her properly docketed: this one 
from Francis made her feel like a scent sachet. 

" So I don't want to see you any more; no woman 
any more, only Rachel, who is all mine, for ever- 
lasting," he concluded. 

"I quite understand what Francis means." Eus- 
tace looked eloquently at his wife — ^the look which 
meant she wa3 to obey. "We will arrange to go 
home the day after to-morrow; for the present, ttet 
is, and if you want us, you'll send for us, old fellow." 

He put out his hand to Francis, who took it with 
real and grateful feeling; wincing, nevertheless, at 
having to hold a hand into whose fleshy palm your 
fingers sank. Deformity had bred in him a whole 
host of physical retreats, to which, in health, he had 
been a boisterous stranger. 

" You need not be at all anxious about us," con- 
tinued the invalid — ^he looked brisk and relieved. 
"The hotel is very comfortable; how glad I am I 
wouldn't let. you cart me off to some awful nursing 
Home! Dr. Walsh is capable enough for my case; 
Sir William Gow, Sir Robert Smythe, and all the 
other swells who came and overhauled me — ^without 
avail — agreed that Walsh was all I wanted. He's 
pleasant and intelligent; he'll help us to find a house; 
he tells me that there are lots of little sheltered, sandy 
coves on this desperate coast where I can lie swad- 
dled in the sun." 

Swaddled in the sunl 

The term struck Rachel's ear with an echo ; moon- 
stones swung before her 'sight; spices assailed her 
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nostril. This was Francis talking— coloured ; talking 
— Rivers! She wondered what this unknown man, 
who had so stamped his impress, was really like, and 
if they would ever meet him. 

"Walsh says/' Francis continued, "that the seas 
here are more savage than any on the coast. Long 
waves from the Atlantic— waves that lift you off the 
ledge of a rock, unawares, and carry you out. It 
happened only last November to a man. That was 
at S. Brigid Head. Have you been there, Rachel?" 

"Yes, I have been," she said simply, and sat 
thinking of those days in October when Francis had 
been near death. 

Many a time she had given Unity the slip and gone 
in wind and soft-insistent rain to the sea; gone and 
stood on the flat black slabs of shiny rocks, watching 
the purple, many waters, waiting for each leaping 
wave. Had they not seen her cold wild woe, the 
waters! She had shed salt to salt 

Those had been days of longing for sleep and of 
dreading each waking. It had not seemed possible 
that one could go on, even for one more week, to say 
nothing of long years. Yet Time was kind. It was 
barely four months back, and she could look forward 
with a certain demure gladness to a home of their 
very own — she and Francis — here on this most poetic 
coast It would be happiness — almost; if only he 
would always be gentle. She was very young — ^and 
untimely old. She only asked of Heaven perfect and 
unruffled peace. 

It was a charming life — in pearl tints — ^that she 
imagined. They would live together as tender old 
couples live, in a halo of love that was all gold and 
no dross : the sort of love that goes on through eter- 
nity. And then, although her heart remained quite 
casketed (since Francis had fitted the wrong key), 
young blood rebelled, i 
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She said to herself with scorn that the pensive future 
she imagined for them was— oh, just insipid ; was of 
the feeble, story book order. She kick^ the tepid 
idea of it clean away, demanding colour in her life; 
casting off lavender as perpetual wear — ^when one was 
at one's best in rose. 

With all her heart arid soul she craved for colour. 
She desired the fulness of living ; the joys of the wife 
and mother; to have things — real, and not by reflec- 
tion. They were her right and she would have them 
at any cost to anyone, herself included ; for, of course, 
she would have to pay in the end — the woman always 
did. What was this new mad mood, that made one 
bum, rebel, and feel afraid? 

She would never have a child; never, never. All 
she had was this gaunt, grey man. She looked at 
Francis. The sudden, quick demand of her woman's 
nature was to stream out wild and far into the world, 
seeking completion. 

It is terrifying to step clean outside oneself in this 
way; to stand looking dispassionately on the woman 
you know yourself to be— because Fate is forming 
you so : not of your own desire, despite you. Rachel 
stood, as it were, looking at herself with pity and 
with criticism. She looked at the hard facts of her 
future. The sacrificial in her yielded to the ardent. 
Two years ago they had not even met — sTie and 
Francis. If one could only have those years back, and 
act differently, and not yield, in a shy, receptive, maid- 
enly flutter to such a masterly wooer as he had been ; 
the brilliant young man who, because he took success 
for granted, won. He was crippled, yet why, dear 
Heaven, should she be crippled too? Her heart was 
saying this, and saying also that it would never have 
a child now; a little soft, warm, helpless thing to be 
its very own. There lay the agony. 

Francis, in these last four months, had grown lean 
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and old ; his eyes were dead of worldly desire— except 
that sometimes they blazed up, betraying rage and 
futile longing — a something Rachel did not under- 
stand. She was afraid of him then. 

"What is the matter, Rachel?" Unity said sud- 
denly. " You look for all the world as if you were 
talking to yourself. Your lips keep moving. It 
reminds me of a dentist I once went to — ^you remem- 
ber that man in Simla, Eustace? — he looked as if he 
were chewing all the time." 

" Probably was," her husband told her curtly; " the 
chap was an American. Do you remember his cock- 
tails? One doesn't associate with dentists, of course, 
but " 

" One drinks their drinks," finished Francis. 
" Were you talking to yourself, Rachel ? " 

" Of course not," she said mechanically, and not 
troubling to look up; fighting this new mood, which 
subtly set her against him. 

Had they been alone, so she was thinking as she 
stared round resentfully towards pink Unity and solid 
Eustace, she would have stolen carefully into his 
embrace and poured out all her woe— made confes- 
sion. He would have forgiven and healed her with 
one deep glance, with one beseeching pressure of his 
arms — ^that were still strong. She did not want the 
good angel to go away and leave her a prey to these 
vague new flaming desires. She prayed God that this 
sudden mood — the first — ^might be also last. She 
wanted to crawl back into a world of blind, grey peace. 
She sat still, beseeching her guardian angel not to veil 
his face, gathering together in her distracted bosom 
fragments of old prayers. 

Had they been alone, then surely Francis would 
have healed her; would have cast this gaudy devil 
out. They would have talked things over and brought 
themselves round to agree that the pure, pale and 
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elderly love of chaste placidity was best after all: 
best for one's happiness, for one's heart and temper; 
since this passionless devotion of man to woman, 
woman to man was eternal. Nothing could mar it, 
this foreshowing of Heaven. They had talked thus, 
hands clasped and eyes shining. They had logically 
agreed on it, and concluded argument with stifled, 
sceptical sighs. She had crept away, to cry; and he 
had lain still, to curse. 

Had they been alone — ^and now! Francis would 
have comforted her — ^with logic, as opposed to ephem- 
eral sentiment. Yet deep down, she knew quite well 
that he would not have done; since nothing could 
ever remove the emotional barrier that had always 
been between them. Francis had no trick of com- 
fort 

She had long ago learnt her lesson. Francis and 
she were on earth incurably dislocated; in Heaven, 
surely soul would flash through soul. They were 
merely parted by the density of their bodies. 

Had they been alone — ^and now! She knew that 
she would not have crept into his arms and so courted 
repulsion or, worse, provoked a wondering stare, an 
amazed asking — why? With Francis, one must resist 
every quick, poetic impulse. With Francis, one was 
travelling with a total stranger in a third class car- 
riage. In tenderness, as in every other mood, his 
nature demanded that he should set the measure : the 
perfect wife was one who danced to her husband's 
piping. 

She sat staring at the steel engravings on the wall, 
barely seeing them or anything else, not listening to 
the little peevish voice — ^like a constant, gently nagging 
rill— of Unity: who always talked with her lower jaw 
set; talked through teeth. She was in the grip of a 
great sudden heart storm; the poor passionate heart, 
barely aware of itself, never to be fully fed. She had 
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a gift— of giving — all through, she had poured faster 
than Francis could hold. 

" I shall lie on the beach in the sun," he was saying. 
" Set me far enough away from the too attentive 
waves, won't you, Rachel? I don't want the half of 
me that is left to be drowned." 

At this she stroked the back of his hand, putting all 
sorts of silent secret penitences into the movement. 
His voice saying her name had brought her back — to 
immolation. 

" I shall pedal down to the station sometimes on my 
special tricycle — and see the trains come in," he went 
on like a child. 

•* There will be trippers in summer time; amusing 
devils with spades and sandwiches. I can grin at 
them ; they can mouth at me." 

" There will be absolutely nothing in the way of 
society," said Unity, looking through the window, 
" Rachel might as well be dead." 

" She is dead. We are in the tomb together." 

He looked at his wife so tenderly that — ^through 
the moment — ^there was perfect and most sweet under- 
standing between them. Better to lie in the tomb of 
living with Francis than mount etheric heights with 
anyone else — ever! 

" We must get a house," he continued, looking ani- 
mated, possessed by this idea of speedy home. " Will 
you go and see an agent for me to-morrow, Eus- 
Uce?" 

" You will never get a suitable place in this part 
of the country, my dear fellow. You'll have to build. 
The country is barren, desolate, unpopulated to a 
degree." 

" Great hills, ablaze with bracken, and strewn with 
boulders that look like sheep," said Rachel with en- 
thusiasm. 

" Build," Francis wriggled impatiently. " That is 
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for happy men ; with a chance of long living. I may 
be dead in six months and " 

Eustace looked at him meaningly; he made a re- 
pressive gesture. Rachel did not see. She was think- 
ing of the wonderful, gaunt hills flung with tawny, 
which stood up high outside the town. 

" But the chances are," Francis amended, and 
speaking as if he were saying a lesson, ^' that I 
shall live to be a hundred. Broken people do— all 
the broken things. Knock the spout off a teapot and 
it lasts forever." 

" Then surely it would be better to build," Unity 
told him, ignoring this absurd analogy of the teapot. 
" You could have a place just like the Little House. 
Red brick ; casement windows. You could employ the 
same architect." 

" One of the best in England, so Fve been told," 
Eustace added thickly — the sort of full-blooded voice 
that implies complacent possession. 

He quite thought that in buying the Little House 
the soul of the architect had been thrown in. 

" I'll write to the fellow at once," he said. " Have 
him down and talk it over. A decent fellow 1 " 

" ril do nothing of the kind. Fancy a red house — 
of the charming pastoral kind — ^in the middle of bleak 
landscape." 

" But I thought you were so fond of the Little 
House." 

" So I am ; love it. But I demand grey buildings in 
a grey land. My dear man, Walsh tells me there 
are quarries all around here ; quarries and mines — ^the 
world in constant convulsion. You dig your houses 
out — ^solid." 

"Cost a lot, won't it?" 

" Not more than brick ; not so much as importing 
brick. But didn't I explain that I wasn't going to 
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build? We'll buy a house, Rachel and I. Buy a house 
and make a garden." 

"There are no gardens about here," said Unity. 
" I've noticed that as we drive about. The sight of 
a lawn makes me feel quite homesick. In Surrey, the 
cottagers are so clever at growing things. Do you 
remember, Rachel, what great clumps of red lychnis 
Betty Hawthorn has? She calls it the Red Litany." 

" I remember. It will be quite easy to make a 
beautiful garden, my darling," Rachel lowered her 
voice and turned a suddenly tender face to Francis. 
She was sweet with remorse — ^never would she stray 
from him again. It had been a madness, that mental 
dash for freedom. 

" It is so warm down here," she went on. " Gar- 
dens will grow if you only wave a finger. I shall have 
all sorts of things that you can never get in Surrey, 
Unity. Great bushes of tree fuschia, lots of hydran- 
gea, myrtle, Francis, and '' 

" Orange blossom, Rachel? Better grow the bitter 
laurel." 

" I might do worse ; since victors wore it," she re- 
turned quietly and repressing a quiver. 

" Well, I really think you might do worse," said 
Eustace, with an air of summing up. 

"Than grow the bitter laurel?" 

"Bitter laurel! What's that got to do with it? 
Worse than have a little place down here to live in 
until Francis gets tired of retreat. For a man of your 
gifts, my dear fellow, can not, dare not, allow yourself 
to go to rot for long. You must live in London." 

" I shall never leave this place," reiterated Francis. 
" Good God, fancy half a man — ^which is all I am — 
turning in at the Club." 

" It's a beautiful morning " — Eustace abruptly got 
up, tugging at his moustache and looking bolt-eyed. 
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" I might stroll down the town now and look up a 
house agent or two. No doubt there are several chaps 
of that sort. Come along, Unity? It's eleven. We 
could have some of those special buns at Berriman's." 

He remarked to Unity as they sat in Berriman's 
bow-windowed shop that, alt things considered, 
Francis, crippled, would have been a decided nuisance 
at the Club. 

"What are buns and who is Berriman?" asked 
Francis of his wife when they were left alone. 

"Buns— of the county, dear; and Berriman the 
man who bakes them. Eustace and Unity found him 
out the second day they came. I wonder if you would 
like them, Francis — ^very spicy, sugar-on-top buns; 
the doctor will let you eat anything now." 

"That's the mischief. My digestion is perfect, 
my brain clear, my heart — ^the heart of a man and a 
bridegroom. Below my middle I don't live. Inge- 
nious jest on the part of somebody isn't it?" 

She sat silent, knowing silence to be the best and 
wondering if ever he would turn for healing to the 
infallible unguent of religion. 

The infallible unguent of religion! This was a 
phrase which Jeremy Light had used in a long affec- 
tionate letter he wrote after the tragedy. He had, so 
to say, enclosed a box of it in the envelope. Neither 
Francis nor she had used it so far; although they 
were the Church's children. It seemed that with him, 
soul had been crushed with body: as for her, she had 
the ardour and the hardness of extreme youth. Her 
endurance was merely Stoic 

It was easy enough for Jeremy to talk of religion ; 
he, with whole limbs, in a big brown house. It would 
be easy if one were old. But when one wasn't twenty 
and when the world was scented and warm! Rachel 
went through her religious observances punctiliously; 
feeling all the time that Providence had played an 
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unworthy prank. The God, in whom she still be- 
lieved and who had been so near to her in happy days, 
He was gone round the comer for the present 

" You shall have some buns to-night for tea," she 
said in a matter-of-fact voice, threaded subtly with 
fondness. ''I'm going out for my usual walk this 
afternoon." 

" I can't come with you. What is it like outside? " 

"Heavenly. Gorse breaking everywhere, datfo- 
dils in the hollows of the hills. Francis, the colour 
of the sea and of the rocks 1 " 

She clasped her hands and spoke quickly. He was 
all at once looking at her— estranged. The bitterness 
was that, although she was bound to speak, because 
he was all she had to speak to, she never wished to see 
these stirring sights with him. He had not eyes to 
see. Francis! Who, in the old courting days would 
walk through the sweet Surrey landscape reading a 
newspaper and debating gravely on the political posi- 
tion in — ^well, say, Servia. She really had never lis- 
tened — ^where? 

Once she had dragged honeysuckle from the hedge 
and flirted it under his nose, saying : 

" There f Isn't that one miracle worth all your petty 
European States?" 

He had been angry at first and alarmed afterwards ; 
trembling for the mental quality of his choice: a 
woman who was to be the wife of a lawyer and a 
politician. All the way home he had laboriously es- 
sayed to convmce her of the importance of foreign 
politics. 

So after that day one did not talk of flowers with 
Francis. 

" I don't want buns," he said irritably, returning to 
the tea topic "To tell you the truth, Rachel, I'm 
growing a sort of hatred for things of the body ; since 
mine has failed me. Grapes are sour, no doubt; that's 
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the secret of all cynicism. The saints were cynics; 
nothing more." 

" Don't rob me of the saints/' 

"I won't; robbed you of enough already. How- 
ever, it's my firm opinion. And because I'm savage 
with my own mangled body, I resent other people's. 
If they had but one stomach — ^that I might destroy it ! 
People annoy you so with their bodily tricks. I shall 
start a school; an Order, for the Repression of the 
Physical Self. Don't you think it would go? My 
postulants and novices should be people who blow 
their noses with a flourish, who laugh with their 
mouths open, who drink — ^with a sound: who suck 
oranges and slobber thick soup and — good gracious! 
Have you ever watched Eustace eat soup? Or rather 
the moustache of Eustace. And then Unity's snork. 
They shall both join my Order. When Unity snorks 
I could " 

" Poor Unity! Never mind." 

" But I do mind, my dear girl." He twisted away 
from her on his pillows and looked down the street 

" There is a man shooting out orange pips on the 
pavement now. Confound their healthy oafish bodies, 
when mine's — ^gone 1 " 

He tried to move the whole of himself and feijled. 
He looked round at her piteously and yet half angry ; 
ready to fly into a rage with her instantly, should she 
look the wrong look or say the wrong word, or make 
the clumsy and distasteful movement. 

Her heart stood still, as the sun stood for Joshua. 
It always did in these bitter moments, when she had 
to sit and watch him being torn between the jagged 
teeth of Rebellion. There was thick silence in the 
room. Then Francis said collectedly: 

" Can't you write up to London and get me some 
catalogues down to look at? Lists of crippled things, 
you know. There used to be a shop in, was it Oxford 
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Street? A place full of trusses and sticks and merci- 
ful instruments of torture. I used to pass it with a 
flout and a bridle; despising the unlucky devils who 
wanted a place like that. And now, good Lord, things 
change, I'll have a price list please and by the next 
post if possible." 

" I'll write to-day, dear ; but you won't get the list 
in less than four. The post takes two days, unless we 
catch the early mail." 

"Yes. We're pretty well tucked away," he said 
complacently. " No danger of my running up against 
old friends and betraying to them all that is left of 
Francis Lorian: a man once rather proud of himself." 

Again, a sort of frenzied, boding silence, while he 
looked sullenly down at the street, watching whole 
people walking. 

" I shan't try new dodges, Rachel ; I won't be weak 
enough to run from one cure to the other. All the 
doctors agree that I'm no good — ^below the belt. I'll 
just get a machine in which I can shove myself about; 
that and a country cart for you. We'll make the best 
of things between us, won't we? " 

He felt for her hand, not showing his face. 

" We'll make a beautiful best. We'll make — sl gar- 
den," she said, in a fond, choked way. 

" Yes ; that will be nice. I'll read up gardening 
and watch you plant things ; tell you where and how 
to plant. It must all be done scientifically. I don't 
believe in the haphazard method of your Betty Haw- 
thorn with her bunches of Red Litany. Can't you 
write for gardening books? I should like to learn it 
up." 

" Yes ; we'll have gardening books." 

" And poultry books, Rachel. I'll be wise on the 
W)randotte. One of those old Light girls talked to me 
about Wyandottes once. I thought it was a Thibetan 
Order, until she explained it was a fowl." 
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"The Lights swear by Wyandottcs; but Eustace 
prefers to breed a better table bird." 

"Luscious Eustace! I suppose he is gurgling buns 
at this moment. Don't let's remember him. And 
can't you twist those confounded rugs closer round my 
legs? You never seem to notice what one wants. 
They are said to be dead, my legs; but that's a lie 
They still know what it is to be warm and cold, poor 
passive devils." 

She tucked him in; feeling, with maternal, incur- 
able pain, how lean he'd grown and looked — a mere 
strand of grey rope lying there. Francis ! 

" I'll have the blind down. I believe I could go to 
sleep if you'd go away and if the room was quiet. 
But it never is. What is that booming sound? 

" The sea, of course." 

" I hate it — intermittent. If one could hear it all 
the time that would be lullaby. Which old Greek 
was it who said that the sea cured all wounds? Ij 
was asking Eustace the other day, he had a classic j 
education, yet remains incurably gross. He could | 
not remember and his little porcelain piggy wife, im- 
mediately suggested sea bathing, for my twisted limbs. 
I may be a cripple, a curio, a grotesque, but I'm not a 
bandy baby, after all." 

He was settling down, he looked sullenly sleepy. 
Rachel knelt and carefully kissed him. She held his 
hand, loathing to let go, yet longing for freedom. 
Outside, the world was sun and sound and shimmer. 
One's limbs were whole and warm. 

" I wish you wouldn't press so hard on me," said 
Francis, shutting his eyes and with one comprehensive 
peevish gesture waving her and all the world away. 

Rachel went out alone — into spring-time: went with 
a face all tears and vague laughter. How amorous 
the south wind was! What a lover! She lifted up 
her heart — ^young heart, glad heart, hungry heart 



CHAPTER V 

" Walsh says he can pack me up comfortably enough 
in his car, as it's only a short run. Mrs. Walsh is 
coming too; they will call for us at three," said 
Francis. 

He had come in from his morning ride on the in- 
genious tricycle. It was September, almost a year 
since their mutilated marriage day, and he had pro- 
vided himself with every sad necessity. Rachel had 
learned to look at the tricycle without horror, with a 
certain amount of gratitude. She could bear to watch 
Francis work his strong hands and cynically dispose 
his dead looking legs. To suffer and to hide one's 
suffering, that had been the battle. 

Every morning she sent him off with sweet solici- 
tudes. She would watch him, followed by his male 
nurse, Bantry, go winding round the charming, crazy 
street— of colour, cobble stones and foreign-sound- 
ing chatterings. 

When they were gone, there was a sense of relief 
and she settled down to needlework; setting inverte- 
brate sort of stitches — in pieces of elegant work that 
were not wanted. She sat with an air — staid—- of 
middle age. She healed her lieart — ^with a needle; 
as many and many a woman has done and will do, 
from the quiet nun downwards. But the real young 
woman in her hated needlework. Sometimes she 
would look out at the street and the passers by, her 
eyes suddenly asking a question. For one was barely 
twenty — and there were such things as golden wed- 
dings! And oh, the word was round— of entrancing 
curve. The desert beckoned : since the desert stood to 
her for a honeymoon; for love, life and the fleeting 

»3 
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glamour of perfect youth, all the things they had a 
right to, she and Francis. One would never be young 
again, no never. Youth was — for oncel The desert 
— ^well, it beckoned ! 

All this, without lacK of lealty to Francis. It only 
meant that blood was warm and the heart a dancer. 
She would sit and sew and dream, and draw deep, free 
breaths; tangle her threads and savagely pride her 
finger. 

" It sounds the very thing to suit us," Francis was 
now saying, as she helped him on to the invalid couch 
where he rested until lunch time ; she sat down on the 
floor — ^keeping her hands caressingly near his knees. 
" I shall be glad to get away from this place. I never 
thought a year ago that I should bring my wife to a 
public house." 

She leaned up and musically laughed and kissed 
him — ^to a quaver. "If they heard you say that 
they might turn us out. This is The Lion Hotel, the 
best in S. Brigid. A German semi-Royalty staypd 
here once, so the old chambermaid tells me." 

"We've tucked ourselves away into the very toe 
of England, haven't we?" he fretfully moved his 
head, so that their cheeks touched — ^and two little 
sighs floating out from them became one pensive re- 
gret. They caught at each other's hands; her touch 
was maternal, his masterful. 

" I never want to live anywhere else, Francis. It 
is all so beautiful. Tell me just where you have been 
this morning and the exact colour of the sea." 

" I want to tell you first about this house that Walsh 
thinks will do ; and I could explain better if you would 
sit on a chair by the window and go on working. I 
haven't any strength or inclination for much emo- 
tion. You don't understand that when an invalid 
comes in dead tired " 

" I understand— everything." She got up, blushes 
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were fluttering flags in her cheek and the quickly 
brandished needle flashed as it quivered. " Tell me 
about the house/' 

She was wounded ; at those moments when she most 
approached Francis — ^the real Francis; coloured, as 
she phrased it — he pushed her back. They freakishly 
resolved into the sane polite couple — who might have 
been married twenty years at least. She could not 
tell why. 

In truth, each poor soul was living aloof. Rachel, 
a persistent egoist, rarely saw suffering save from her 
own point of view. Her own secret woe — incurable, 
— ^she dandled. Directly Francis was out of sight, she 
fell on soft pity — for herself. His agonies were dis- 
played to the world ; in crippled limbs and a face gone 
ashy; there could be no hidden and delicate flavour 
to his suffering. She did not know, and was never 
going to realise, in very fulness, that the tragedy of 
their mutual life was — ^to him : this in spite of all that 
the Future held, in particular, for her. 

The Future, the Future! This was the word that 
rose to her lips every morning as she sat stitching by 
the window. It seemed a grey draped figure — ^yet all 
the while it quick approached in a vestment of crim- 
son : and she must give the gaudy figure house room. 

" Come back," said Francis, with the air of a weary 
sultan, and turning, with a wrench, on his kind couch. 

The rugs round his legs fell fringed to the floor. 
Rachel flinging her work aside in a heap, in a tangle 
that was ardour, flitted across the room and wrapped 
up her poor, petulant thing again. Tears fell, seeds 
of silver, into the striped depths of that rug ; she was 
afraid that Francis would see them and be cross. It 
had become one of her most frequent prefaces to any 
remark. " You won't be cross." Since it always 
angered him, she was a fool to use it — yet pleading 
crowded to the lip. She was — hungry heart 1 
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" Come into my arm, darling " — ^he made a crook 
of it, he smiled at her in that sad, pleading way that 
made for holiness between them. '' What a brute I 
am to you, Rachel ! " 

"No, no — ^never,*' she hid her face, 

A bouquet— of brown silky hair; pale, like a silvery 
spice and scented so — ^was close beneath his nose, was 
beseeching his lip. He switched his head aside and 
frowned. 

"Hair tickles," he said, diffidently — and she pa- 
tiently moved. 

"If you'll sit quite still — so,'* his arm round her 
shoulder was almost vicious, " I'll tell you.*' 

" It's a rambling sort of place, a farmhouse — the 
land let off. We should have, however, a good gar- 
den. I propose a flower garden and a kitchen gar- 
den, but no lawn. If I have a lawn, some grinning 
girl and man will start playing tennis on it; I shall 
remember the Little House and you — ^and me," his 
lean fingers were moving with a kind of soft 
brusqueness at the line of her throat where collar 
ended. 

"No lawn," Rachel nodded; she sat stiff, stock 
still; Francis, the lover — crippled — ^was like a thrush 
up on a bough. " Just a patch of grass under, say, an 
apple tree; room enough for a hammock, your couch 
and a tea table." 

" Excellent," he nodded, and went on. 

" It's a stone house, Walsh says ; they all are. There 
is a big room, once the kitchen, with an open hearth 
like a crater. The dairy leads out; that will make a 
drawing-room for you." 

" I don't want a drawing-room. What's the good 
of it?" 

" For visitors. People will come to see you — ^Mrs. 
Walsh, for instance." 

"Oh— Mrs, Walsh! Yes— Mrs. Walsh." 
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They laughed together quite happily, since Mrs. 
Walsh was such a perfect pleasing fool and so repre- 
sentative of all the other ladies in S. Brigid, who 
would in all probability come to see Rachel. 

" The dairy shall be your particular place to do that 
sort of thing in," he pointed towards her tumble of 
white work on the floor. " There are two other sitting 
rooms ; sunny ones. One shall be mine and the other 
a drawing-room. Will that do? " 

He was looking eager and decisive; as if the whole 
thing were settled. It was evident that he had set his 
heart on this house which he had never seen. 

'' It sounds delightful ; it will be so much better than 
this." Rachel looked wistfully round. "When one 
is on the ground floor, streets look, well — ^streets. Up- 
stairs, when I used to stand for hours and stare down, 
they looked — fairyland." 

** I'm sorry to have brought you down here," said 
Francis, with a sudden stiffness. " Walsh thought it 
better for me not to attempt stairs, and that is why 
we changed sitting-rooms*" 

" Why, of course," she surveyed him with wide, 
amazed eyes. " You will have a bedroom downstairs, 
perhaps adjoining your study, if we take the house, 
won't you?" 

** I've made up my mind to takie the house, but as 
to a bedroom downstairs, certainly not. I won't pan- 
der to myself," his clouded eyes were brooding at his 
legs. ** I'll go upstairs to bed just as if I were still 
a human being." 

He laughed ; it wasn't a pleasant sound and Rachel 
tight in his bony long arm, tried not to quiver. He 
pushed her aside. 

** You start like a King Charles spaniel I Can't a 
man — ^laugh! I can get upstairs perfectly well. Ban- 
try shall help me iat the beginning; later on, I shall 
?wing up like a monkey. Ever seen a monkey climb? " 
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She shook her head, she was mutely going away 
from him, back to the alleviation— of a needle. 

"Don't go, dear; I've got only you. No one else 
would bear with me. I read mutiny even in Bantry's 
eye sometimes; although he has a handsome salary 
and has to keep a wife and family somewhere near 
Plymouth." 

Again she came back and again they were chedc 
at cheek, hand tight in hand — ^and most eloquent 
silence. 

" In the best bedroom, which shall be yours, Rachel, 
there is an old bed; an enormous, massive, funereal 
thing. They would have to pull it to pieces to get it 
down the stairs. I rather like the idea of that bed, 
as Walsh describes it. Plenty of carving at the head 
and tail-boards; twisted posts. I'm twisted too; it 
ought to be my bed, but you shall have it It's a — 
throne ; and you — ^a queen — mine." 

Rachel rippled at this. Francis was watching. 
Then, as he attained to poesy — ^with stiffness: being 
incurably — rheumatic — of the fancy, he continued, in 
quick business tones : 

"They want to dispose of it and it would be no 
doubt a good thing to buy. I could get it for a song 
and old furniture fetches money. When I die you can 
sell it." 

"Francis!" 

" Dearest, I've got to die; we both must. If you 
die first, then I'll sell it. Will that do? " 

" That will do — ^nicely." She smiled at him — her 
wavering mouth a rainbow. " That reduces it to the 
common denominator of human fate." 

" Rivers used to quote," said Francis, looking af- 
fectionate for his friend, " a thing he read from the 
French about a bed. It was very fanciful, romantic, 
sad. By the way, Rachel, you would like Rivers." 

" I already resent him. One does not respond to 
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recommended things. When I go shopping and they 
say, * We are selHng a lot of this, madam, I choose 
something else.' " 

" Poor old Patrick ! He isn't a job line." 

" He is — ^to me. Your Mn Rivers is in the win- 
dow, with * all these at eleven pence half-penny.' He's 
nothing but an alarming sacrifice." 

" Wait until you see him." 

" I never shall ; the desert has swallowed him. He 
has fallen a victim — ^to moonstones and a polished 
throat" 

Her eyes were sparkling and her mouth grew 
dreamy. 

"How you remember, Rachel, and how merciless 
you are!" 

" Merciless ! Dear ! What have I done ? " 

"Made me remember — ^that's all. Didn't I say 
that, about moonstones, as we drove to the station 
on our wedding day ? " 

" Yes, yes — ^you did ; but I was thinking of Rivers, 
not you. Forgive me." 

She closed her eyes; she thought: of pensive 
common country and of their two beating hearts that 
day. And then — ^the blow I And now — ^their mutual 
tomb: emotional — ^granite! 

" I'm sorry," she said brokenly, looking up, with 
eyes that would always be sad: infrequent laughter 
chased across them; yet only to the world. 

" Don't apologise. How should you understand? " 
His voice was a polite whip. 

" Health makes one heartless. Does it? " 

"Deformity makes one a devil; put it that 
way. But I try — ^so hard," he returned, with rare 
humility. 

"It's my fault Let us go on talking about the 
house," she said. 

Her head fell wearily against his broad shoulden 
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How weary they both were already — ^and it was go- 
ing to be a long, long time 1 

" You shall see it, in a couple of hours, I wonder 
if you'll like it as much as I already like — the sound 
of it. Walsh says that in front there is a loose stone 
wall ; just boulders piled on top of each other, in the 
rough way they do things here. They are a 
barbarous set of people, but I rather like it — ^I'm bar- 
barous myself; by the purging of the last twelve 
months.'' 

His eyes grew mystic. 

" I wonder if religion will ever be anything to me 
again, Rachel. Walsh says there is a good church 
within a stone's throw of the house." 

"Not anything, dear— everything, all," her cheek 
flushed and she added, thoughtfully, examining her 
own weed grown conscience. " We haven't had time 
to— realise yet, have we? It has all been such a 
great shock." 

" A shock — ^to you ; to me — ^this," unable to move 
his legs, he yet stretched down his arms and struck 
his helpless lower self — ^ blow with the spirit of a 
kick at a cur. " But I won't be a brute; before lunch, 
anyway. We'll talk about bedrooms. There are six 
or seven. We shan't have many visitors. Unity and 
Eustace, old Jeremy, perhaps, that's about all ; unless 
Rivers turns up. I wish he would. What the devil 
do you want, Bantry? " 

The male nurse stood in the doorway; he was a 
noiseless, silent man and his face just now was a 
mask of diplomatic meekness and manly resentment 

" For he speaks to me as if I was that dog," he had 
a moment before said to the waiter, pointing to some- 
body's collie which was stretched golden and ruffled 
in the porch of the hotel. 

*' It is all right, Bantry. We are quite ready for 
lunch/' said Rachel, standing swiftly up and smiling 
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at the man, for whom she was profoundly sorry. She 
knew the brutal nature of Francis's mood when they 
went for the morning ride. A sympathetic stare 
from some well meaning and clumsy stranger, a child's 
wondering, open mouth, rough candour from the fish- 
ermen, who were beginning to get used to the sight of 
him ; any of these things would fling him into a white 
fury — and Bantry lived a bitter hour. He only braced 
himself — ^against giving indignant notice — ^by the 
thought of his handsome salary and his wife and 
family near Plymouth. 

They went into lunch and she fed her invalid with 
the air of a mother bird. 

" An athlete to my middle — and after that I don't 
exist," Francis said, with an open grin full into her 
pensive face. 

She was constantly torn between his moods of rough 
love and bitter melancholy; was becoming a spiritual 
shred of a woman. 

** I look like an ascetic, I deplore the animal side of 
other people — and yet I hold my plate for more. How 
long will it take you to get on your hat, Rachel? 
Walsh will be here at three sharp." 

** It's only two and I shan't be ten minutes. What 
shall I wear?" 

"The pink and brown affair and your travelling 
hat I love its sweeping tendril of a feather," he 
said — ^instantly lover-like and Francis— coloured ! 

" It's a shabby old hat, but — ^yes," her eyes were 
suddenly dancing as if they held vague hopes. 

If only he would be always— coloured ! If he would 
only see the unquenchable fun in all the little things 
of living! That would be a triumph which nothing 
could take away from him : zest for a jest and joy — 
in landscape — ^these were the gifts she wanted for 
Francis. 

For herself, she had a merry mouth forever on the 
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twinkle: only the broken hearted are bright Desper- 
ate, they betray a proud vivacity — and with it draw 
the sting of the world. Unity, who had never known 
trouble, beyond the dining table, considered it to be 
wonderful — and a little heartless — ^this quietly bub- 
bling gaiety of Rachel's. Eustace merely envied her 
digestion: his face had a fat lugubrious cast, he lived 
in regretful throes— of thfe liver! 

Rachel would smile through the day and drown 
herself in unavailing tears by night Laughter and 
woe kept step upon her face. Francis, seeing them 
in brief amity on mouth and cheek, was fond of say- 
ing, with grudging tenderness, with a fond and mock- 
ing sneer: 

" Your name is April." 

He would add, witib his old healthy air of the peda- 
gogue: 

"Why don't you exercise more self control?" 

Self control was one of his docketed gods ; he had 
not grown to admit that the smaller the self the easier 
the control. 

Rachel's tears enraged him, her laughter was noth- 
ing but bitter reminder, her persistent drollery he had 
always thought silly — it was a quality he had planned 
to cure. He obstinately locked away all gaiety in a 
strong box: a cripple could no more laugh than he 
could dance. 

She came down in her travelling things. They 
had been packed away since the accident and that 
unwashed and hungry day which followed it Two 
or three tears twinkled into the folds as she took 
the bodice from the box — reflecting meanwhile, in 
complete detachment, that the sleeves were certainly 
too small 1 She mingled woe — ^with a sense of 
fashion I 

Francis looked rapturous — ^at her flushed 'entry. 

" Rose I " he breathed, turning quidkly on the loui^ 
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where he waited. His face grew lighted and grew 
warm; romance — a something he had borrowed — ^was 
over it 

"Rose — Rachel! Come to your bridegroonL" 

He spread his arms ; then swiftly dropped them and 
fell back into the pillows; taken by sudden contor- 
tion. He had racked his limbs by some too impulsive 
movement; yet — ^more — ^his heart I 

"Why did you put that frock on? I wanted it; 
I asked you to and I'm not strong enough for my 
desires. Yet — stand still; although the sight of you 
makes me savage. Rachel ! You look exactly as you 
looked that day when we drove away from the Little 
House, with all the world, with — ^the desert — before! 
us. This place is — the desert; and so devilish near 
home. We never suspected." 

He moved again ; he pulled his face together. " Call 
Bantry, can't you? Where is the confounded fellow? 
I want my sticks. Look out of the window — Rose, 
Rachel, April — which are you, darling? It doesn't 
matter in the least to me; I'm a monster. The car 
ought to be coming. Let's get out of this," he struck 
the invalid lounge on which he was spread, "and 
away from emotion." 

"Never mind the car; it can't be here just yet." 
She hurried to the couch and her breast was at his. 
"Francis! Oh, my dear, be happy, he calnL I — ^I 
can't bear it." 

" Bear what? You — ^bear! Look at you," his eyes 
were cynical on her beautiful womanly strength. " All 
the bitterness is mine. I love you so, Rachel, and I 
love — ^life. It's all here; it pulses," his hands, oddly 
yellowed lately, lifted to his throat. "And then — 
that," he flung his hands downwards and pointed to 
the rugs which hid him. " It makes me want to kill 
myself, or you— or both together. I love you more 
than ever I did — ^with imagination. Imagination! I 
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He — ^lumber— on my back and grow it — ^Imagination. 
I love — ^with the poets; with the fanciful fellows I 
more or less despised in my strong time; when there 
was all of me. I must kill it — Imagination! It's no 
goody an excess of it has damned poets." 

"A lack of it has destroyed priests, so Jeremy 
Light used to say/' 

Rachel smiled as she said this — for Jeremy; she 
could see his long, honest, sandy lines and longed for 
a sight of them. One was bricked away from friends ; 
you could not even hear a tap from people in the next- 
door tomb. 

" Imagination! It's like playing with X-rays. The 
menace of Art, the demand of Religion, the hench- 
man of Love! Will that do? " said Francis. 

He smiled at her with a certain childish pride in 
his verbal agility. 

" Beautifully, but— don't kill it, Francis." 

"Imagination? Won't I, once I get these fingers 
round her throat," he was looking at his fingers, " I 
think," his voice was tender, " of such lots of pretty 
things to say to you ; the silly, sweet, things you love 
best I lie awake at night — I sleep so badly, Rachel, 
darling — ^and make them up. They all stand in dainty 
rows; at dawn I swallow them — ^whole. I swallow 
them alive, fool phrases — ^what's the good ? You don't 
want them — from me. You wouldn't trouble to sit, 
on a cold day — at a painted fire." 

He was certainly loving with the poets ; say, rather, 
with someone who was not himself. Warmness ran 
over Rachel; she fell against him with a sigh. He 
welcomed this quick, new tremor. She was awaking. 

" I'm always happy," she whispered, " if you are 
always kind. I only ask for — ^painted fires." 

" Kind 1 I could be kind to a cat — when I didn't 
kick it. That is the way I've been treating you. A 
woman asks for more; most of all, your sort of wo- 
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man. I think these things out when I can't sleep. 
The day will come when you are tired— of kindness." 

He was pulling softly at the lobe of her ear and she 
tried to bear it; yet this was a trick of his that she 
hated. 

" I'm always happy if you are always kind," she 
repeated with added emphasis. 

" Then why can't you sit still when we are kind 
and happy? " he demanded, as she twitched her head. 

" And as to getting tired," she kept rigid and looked 
suddenly cold. " Never — never, never. What an 
idea — ^and where would be the good ? " 

" It wouldn't be good," said Francis, staring at the 
wall. " It would be devilish bad." 

She lifted her hand and touched his, folding his 
fingers in at her palm and away from her protesting 
ear. 

Francis was looking critically at her, resenting her 
clear and candid glance. Was it ignorance, this lily 
coldness, hardly ever stirred? Or was it— coldness? 
Was it possible that he did not even hold the key to 
her? Was he to be denied that also— to hold the key 
and hide it away I Her pure face wounded and 
piqued him. He valued more than the whole total of 
her long maternal sweetness, that faint sigh a minute 
back, when, unwitting, she had drooped to his side. 

" I believe you would content yourself with the re- 
flection of love," he said thoughtfully. " Would you? 
It is better for me and yet I hate it." 

"Is this — reflection?" she was moving her faint 
brown brows ; how slim and arched they were. " Yes, 
I like it best, perhaps." 

" Better than when I made real love to you on the 
lawn of the Little House? " 

" Dear ! I don't know. You won't be cross at what 
I'm going to say?" 

'*Cro$sl What a (|[uestionl One would think I 
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was a wife beater. Sometimes you talk like a fool, 
Rachel." 

"Do I? Then I won't— talk." 

"Nonsense, out with it and — forgive me." He 
smiled at her and toyed with her ear again. 

" I only meant that sometimes — ^you will make my 
hair untidy if you fidget, — ^you were, well, cross, at 
the Little House. I apologise for using the objec- 
tionable word again 1 " 

" After kissing I was — cross! Perhaps I was/* he 
admitted, adding, with a manner of frank confession, 
" I don't know why it was, Rachel, but after making 
love I always felt I'd made a fool of myself." 

" So it's far better not to-^nake love," she said, 
slowly. " It is better to be friends; the very loveliest 
friendship the world has ever seen. We will live to- 
gether as the saints have lived. How blest we are! 
I never looked at it in that way before." 

" The saints don't interest me much, nowadays. I 
wouldn't choose to be a cripple; canonisation isn't 
worth it. Help me to my legs, there's a good girl. 
Legs! " He showed them; grinning and turning her 
sick. " Hand over my wooden ones, please." 

She put her firm arms under his shoulders and 
raised him. 

" What a knack you're getting," he said gratefully, 
" and now the crutches, dear one. And do you want 
to be friends— only ? Let me look at your face. Turn 
it to the light." 

She let the sun fall relentless on her — and it won 
no victory! There she was; clear, cold, pure — a 
friend! His — ^wifel His eyes grew wounded, and 
twitching his mouth — a long, lean mouth — ^he let fall 
his whole anguished face into the warm cove of her 
neck. When he lifted it, he smiled — and he shook his 
shoulders : a dog coming out of the water. 

^What pretty frills, Rachel! Have I tumbled 
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them? A woman is so dainty and so complex. You 
will always remain to me that: a wonder — ^mine; yet 
a mystery/' 

"Tumbled them! Not a bit— and if you had!'* 
she responded with regal disregard for her rose col- 
oured fineries; with whole worlds of devotion and 
sadness circling her. 

" Then get the crutches, darling. Walsh ought to 
be here, oughtn't he? Rachel, don't let that fellow 
Bantry in." 

His voice was husky — ^he was zealous for his man- 
hood. "That Bantry should say I've been— crying! 
What a joke for the hotel! " he snarled. 

"Francis— dear!" 

She flung out her hands — ^helpless, for him. Her 
heart was stout and should always be— unswerving. 
She felt at this moment so braced by love of him ; love 
and profoundest pity, that she could have carried him 
out of the hotel in her arms to spare him any mental 
agony: to spare him Bantry and all that Bantry im- 
plied. He would have been — feather weight; he would 
have been less than her baby. 

Baby! What a haunting word it was — ^and she 
would never have one of her very own : she must take 
infrequent feasts at the beautiful little bodies of other 
women's children. She could feel, anew, the satin 
touch of the cheek that once had been close at hers 
and, not for the first time, she blessed the memory of 
the impulsive blonde on the hotel stairs. 

"We'll be friends." Francis caught her ardently 
round the waist. 

" I'll slay — Imagination ; which is no true part of 
me after all. Since I've been ill some poetic ghost 
must have taken possession of my soul. Out with 
him. Yet! Keep still one second — so— before I 
grovel up and seize mv man-made feet." 

They were close, shoulder and shoulder: Francis 
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wished she would lean — ^well, somehow— different; 
that was all Rachel was dreading that he would 
pull her ear. All their silences were spoiled in this 
way — ^by an overweening sense of their bodies. 

" I never had but one friend," said Francis, " and 
he played me false." 

"You mean Patrick Rivers? He wasn't false; it 
was only that he forgot to answer your letters." 

^^ What a flash of the face ! Have you turned cham- 
pion?" 

" Nonsense! Remember that hie was a man friend 
and I'm " 

" You're a woman and my wife. There is no such 
thing as friendship with any woman. We are only 
trying to heal ourselves — ^you and I. Friendship! 
It is the first pretence of the lover. A man will be 
friends with the woman he loves and can't marry. He 
launches the craft with friendship— and they both go 
over the rapids. Unity can tell you all about that 
sort of voyage ; she's a recorder of wrecks. Unity ! " 
He was laughing and looking his old sane, scornful 
self. " I remember my first visit to the Little House, 
She decoyed me into a sentimental comer of the 
garden — ^and fished for amorous confession. But I 
was forewarned — Eustace had said his wife was sym- 
pathetic; moreover, I had no story to tell. I was 
heartwhole and sworn to be a bachelor — ^until you 
walked down the long lawn in a frock with sprigs." 

" Blue delaine! It was a pretty frock," said Rachel 
thoughtfully — he could see that she was in a reminis- 
cent grip— of flown away flounces! 

Then they looked at each other — ^and the Past 
arose. The Future — ^which should have been — stood 
painted in a golden frame. Their faces sobered. For 
it was all, for them to be — nothing, nothing ; and for 
evermore, nothing. Friendship stood pallid beside de- 
parting Passion: and one wore a rose frock I 
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" Rivers was false," Francis reverted abruptly to 
the topic of his friend. " Had there been anything 
constant between us, he would be somewhere around 
now. I should like to see him very much — ^yet he'd 
play me false; everything and everyone does — ^but 
you. Fortune's got her knife nicely in me; she keeps 
turning it in the wotmd and you can't wonder if I 
let out a squeak now and then. And there is the car 
at last ! " He twisted his head and saw it throbbing 
outside the window. 

Rachel reached for his crutches and helped him up 
completely. 

** Mrs. Walsh has got on one of those hats that 
looks as if your head has slipped off behind," he said, 
looking at the fashionable little figure in the car. 
^'What a faded old wax doll it is and how Walsh 
dandles it! He is listening to her now, hanging on 
each thin syllable. He appears a perfect fool; very 
few faces can stand the test of looking lover." 

His own face was a flout. Rachel was looking up 
at its worn and rugged ardours. 

" We mustn't keep them waiting," she said softly, 
and moving, with him heavy against her hip, towards 
the door. 
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CHAPTER VI 

" I SHALL never be able to get my tricycle up this hill,* 
grumbled Francis, as they puffed up the steep road 
leading out of the towa 

" You need not come this way/' the doctor assured 
him. '^Ther€ is a lane almost opposite the house 
I'm taking you to see and it wincte down by easy 
stages to the town; comes out by the station. Quite 
a sylvan lane, Mrs. Lorian, and just like Surrey — so 
Ruby says/' 

He turned with an air which Francis was viciously 
dubbing "senile" to his wife; whose pet name cer- 
tainly did not fit her. She was a pinched looking 
woman, older than her husband and of the parched 
blonde order. 

"Oh, Surrey I" Mrs. Walsh nodded and caught 
Rachel's hand — she cultivated impulse, as being a 
youthful quality and vaguely associated with that 
something called "charm," which all plain women 
fancy they possess. " You and I are sisters— of Sur- 
rey. I shall never forget the beautiful estates all round 
my home near Dorking. There was hardly an acre 
not preserved or fenced." 

" A Paradise — of pheasants and parks," said Fran- 
cis, curling his upper lip extravagantly. 

"Exactly; how well you hit things, doesn't he, 
Percy? " she bridled at her husband. 

" Excellently — pheasants and parks I It sounds so 
prosperous. I wish I could have settled in Surrey; 
this place is barely civilised." 

"It's a thousand times lovelier than Surrey,"— 
Rachel was stout for her land of adoption. 

ioo 
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She was looking about with that joy which nothing 
kills — ^the joy of faithful observation. 

On the right side of the road were stone cottages, 
gaunt, square and candid — built every way, standing 
crooked. House doors were open, showing slatternly 
interiors, and a wooden screen — to guard the hearth 
from a stranger's vision. Screens and doorways were 
painted crude — in the beginning: later, they took 
whichever way the beguiling sun chose for them. 
The stm is an Irishman — full of captivating blarney — 
the fruits of his various flirtations glowed, parti-col- 
oured, up thi^ steep. 

On the left side of the road was an open, screaming^ 
twinkling stream. It rushed, head over heels, down- 
wards to the narrow and the noisy fishing town. 
Above it rose the lanl^ hills. This afternoon, of mel- 
low September, they were all wjne-flushed with the 
crimsoning bradken. Everything that Rachel saw was 
of drunken, splendid colour; hills, stream; painted 
doorways, jealous inner screens; the yellow heads ot 
children; the sideway peeps— where the road broke 
and a lane splintered— of the blue sea. 

It was all so joyful; and so sad — ^since there was no 
one to share it: the dominant note which Rapture 
strikes is dual. God, on reflection, placed two in 
Eden. 

'* Here we are,'' the doctor was saying, as he slowed 
the car. ** Just half an hour's run; that's all." 

Had she been dreaming and— -drunk — alone, for 
half an hour I 

Francis was smiling; he appeared flushed, happy, 
the benevolent instructor — ^in a mood of mental health. 

** I will show you around," he said, as they helped 
him out *' I know the place already from Walsh's 
description." 

' They stood before a stem stone farmhouse, of the 
manorial sort 
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" Probably seen better days/' Dr. Walsh was ex- 
plaining. " Where is the key, Ruby? I got it from 
the agent Hie place has been empty some time." 

" No beauty of architecture/' — Francis was staring 
up at a double row of plain windows. " How differ- 
ent from the Little House, with its casements and 
fluttering cotton curtains, ai;d general air of the artisic 
picture b(X)k." 

" Delicious! " gurgled Mrs, Walsh, who was afraid 
of Francis and forever on the pout and grin to please 
him — ^such a promising patient! 

He turned a sharp shoulder on her ridiculously 
sloping hat, with the stark mad tuft of emerald col- 
oured feathers, and bent his head towards his own 
serene and subtly sad-faced wife— eyes bright and 
mouth merry ; yet tears at the point, all the time ! She 
was his bride and forever— of the saintly order. It 
had been a pretty remembrance of Rachel's — ^that he 
and she were wedded saints ; as other lovers, married, 
yet vestal, had been in the past. Pretty — but not yet 
quite commendable ! This house should be their home : 
in it he would serve his novitiate: in the end, saints 
lived the happiest lives. 

"Do you like the place — so far?** he asked, 
anxiously, yet with the imperious air of "you shall 
and must" 

" Immensely! '* — ^her hand felt out for his — and met 
merely warm autumn airs. 

He had drawn stiffly out of reach — ^that smirking 
Walsh woman stood so near. Why would she ogle 
her husband ? Francis was always on ceremony with 
Love; when he met it in company, he cut it dead. 

" It's going to be our home. I refuse to live any- 
where else — ever," Rachel was laughing. "Well 
make a garden," — ^she stared at forlorn stretches of 
long grass and tall weeds — scattered, strewn, how- 
ever with sad plenitvd^^, 
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" You can see that there has been a garden." 

Mrs. Walsh picked a pansy, a sprig of pale Michael- 
mas daisy and a drooping spray of the small red 
fuschia. 

"I never saw such great trees of fuschia," — she 
was staring up at one near the eaves. ^^Mint and 
parsley/' she ducked with a laboured vivacity of limb 
downwardis. "They a:re so useful. Here is hy- 
drangea, too— and bluis. In our garden, it is such a 
washed-out pink." 

"An old belle's cheek after a ball/' said Francis; 
adding, with his new-found wisdom — of the garden 
book, " if you want it blue, bury metal round the roots. 
Give it a tonic — of old nails and hair pins; anything 
that will go rusty. 

"How oddl" she smiled at him— with a wid;^ 
mouth and a stony eye; strongly suspecting that he 
was makit^ fun of her. 

"An orchard/' Rachel pointed over the cobbled, 
white wall, " an old orchard, too; I like them best" 

Gossips of old trees, loaded with mellow wisdom's, 
leaned head to head. The grass beneath was long 
and stood like spires. 

" You get to it over this stone stile," she sprang up 
the broad steps. 

Frauds watched this fleetness with a bitter screw 
of his mouth. How straight she was and lithe and — 
all of her I 

" Here is one tree on the crouch, ready to spring/' 
— she was ankle deep in autumn grass and pointing to 
a misshapen monster of a pyramid plum — ** knees and 
nose on the ground, yet still bearing its burden of 
fruit We'll call it the tiger tree." 

" It ought to be cut down," declared Francis — al- 
read;^ the careful gardener. 

His eyes beamed, he squared his shoulders; this 
house and orchard should be to him what the House 
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of Commons might have been. The garclen ttiat he 
would make, it should stand for parliamentary bills, 
which once he dreamed of bringing in and victoriously 
carrying tfiroug^. The world should yet be at his 
feet; its name Pastoral and not Political: his calamity 
became — ^terminology; no more. 

''Come into the house," he said, calling Rachel 
again; she was joyfully picking up red apples. Dr. 
Walsh swung a key. 

" It's an orchard cut V shape," she said, laughing, 
as she stood at the stite. '' What easy steps4 Why, 
even you, Francis " 

She stopped. 

" I need not be an acrobat," he pointed quietly to 
a wicket gate leading into the orchard, " I can crawl 
out that way and feat of the fruits that are not denied 
me." 

" We are rather proud of our stiles," the doctor told 
her— complacent for once of his native place. " No 
other county has them just like this and yours is a 
beauty. Sometimes they look as if they were pur- 
posely designed to break one's neck." 

He gave her his hand as she stood on the top step. 
Help was not necessary, yet he suddenly felt a wave 
of strong sympathy for this joyful girl with the 
maimed life; he put a faint dose of it — ^a careful, 
chemist's dash — ^into the touch of his fingers. Mrs. 
Walsh was watching; she was one of those women 
who insist on holding the complete freehold of a hus- 
band: being of that type when freehold is the only 
safe tenure. Such wives not only swear by freehold, 
but would close all rights of way. They wear a wed- 
ding ring — barbed wire! 

"There — ^what do you say to that?" Francis 
spread himself, with the manner of lordly landlord. 

The house door, through a stout porch, opened 
dear into the kitchen^ a room looking nordi. The 
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hearth was open, and on one side was a vast cup- 
board, with a door so thick that, as Mrs. Walsh said, 
with an el^ant squeak, gingerly opening it and peer- 
ing^ into traditional depths of furze and wooddiips, 
it might have been a church door. 

** That's the wood comer," returned the doctor, 
instructing them; exploiting his county. "You'll 
have to btim furze and turf on the hearth, Lorian. 
Very little wood to be had about here." 

^ Think of the wood fires in Surrey and Sussex," 
simpered Mrs. Walsh to Rachel, who responded 
curtly: 

" I'd just as soon not" 

Her rose-coloured head was deep in at the wood 
comer; her eyes — ^the colour of the grey sea on a 
placid day — bumed with sombre satisfactions: a sense 
of settling, after the buffeting joumey. She did wish 
that the Walshes would go away, so that she and 
Francis could be quite alone in this, their eloquent 
home. Already, the hour, with tht place, was sacred. 
They were going to live here, she and her poor 
dragged and doting cripple, for years — fifty, sixty. 
This house should mark the slow ninereal pageant of 
one's lingering white hair and wrinkles. 

She went and stood on the high, dead hearth. 

** It's a straight chimney; I can see the sky. Fancy 
a room with moon and stars looking down on you I 
.What's this cavity? Look, Francis!" 

"That's the oven," the doctor told her; he came 
close and they both put their hands into the stone 
opening at the side of the hearth — ^it was up about 
shoulder high. Rachel was looking at him and joy- 
fully smiling — with the air of a little girl at a birth* 
day tea party. 

"When they baked," he explained, "they closed 
the opening with a turf. These old stone ovens never 
had doors." 
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His smile back was — ^participant 

''Look at the stairs!" Francis hopped near and 
dragged her violently to him. '' I like them leading 
straight out from the room, so; I like the hollows — 
of dead feet. The treads are shallow, which will be 
easy for me." 

** A little window, half way up ; set deep and with a 
seat." Rachel ran to it and looked out. '' There is 
the sea — nearly." 

"Nearly?" 

"I mean that you get a haze which might be a 
cloud, or water, or both. Francis, can't you come 
up?" 

"Of course. Why not?" His voice was politely 
amazed and dangerously curt 

Dr. Walsh moved to help him. As he stood behind 
the big figure, that hybrid of splendour and devas- 
tation, he was anxiously wondering what would hap- 
pen if Francis made this essay of ascent and failed 
He was a man of dangerous temper and, should he 
have an outburst, on failure, the devoted doctor 
dreaded a disagreeable effect on Ruby. He invariably 
gauged facts by their effect upon Ruby. 

"We must all go up and look at the bedstead." 
Francis set his jaw to bony. " It's in the room just 
above this kitchen, isn't it, Walsh? " 

" Yes. A large room, but cold ; no sun. Are you 
ready?" 

" Perfectly, thanks ; that is, if you'll stand back a 
bit and give me room to swing." 

He started. Rachel was forever to remember this 
first comic and terrible ascent: the ingenious fashion 
of his crawling and wriggling and tapping; the way 
he swung — ^airy as a web, or an acrobat; animal, as 
an intelligent ape — rotmd the corner on the half 
landing, past the small window through which one 
saw, shadowed, the sea* 
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He stood at the top, his back hard against the 
closed door of the bedroom; he was breathing noisily. 
The three of them filed up decorously, not saying a 
word or looking a look ; he should give the emotional 
note himself — ^therein lay harmony. He was looking 
victorious and abashed; it was the first time that, a 
cripple, he had climbed stairs. His face was flushed ; 
his eyes insolently defied comment. And yet, since he 
was always boyishly proud of himself with everything 
that he did, the marked silence of the three exasper- 
ated him. 

"Didn't I do it well?'' he said bitterly, at last. 
" Somebody ought to throw me a cocoanut." 

He opened the door and pattered into the bedroom. 
His crutches went tap-a-tap over the bare old boards. 
How angry and proud they were ! This tap-a-tap of 
crutches was to be a home sound for all one's days. 
Each one sounded a knell on Rachel's distracted heart 
— the heart that sometimes beat so madly — for escape. 
It was a bird at a fast-closed lattice — her heart. 
Wearily it demanded sun, sweet air, the fathomless 
blue heavens. 

"There it is." Francis pointed to a stately oak 
bedstead, when they were all standing in the room. 
" That is where you shall sleep, Rachel, and where, 
if you've due regard for dignified effect, you will 
some day regally die." 

" Good gracious, Mr. Lorian," giggled the doctor's 
wife, "Die! She isn't twenty-one yet, are you?'' 

Her smiling face — ^stretched parchment — ^was close 
at Rachel's. She wagged her sloping emerald hat 
playfully at Francis. She certainly looked the arch 
mummy to perfection, he was thinking; feeling sav- 
age and hating her shrivelled browns and yellows 
poked so near to Rachel's china tintings. How pretty 
she was, and young; no flaw — ^and his! Only Death 
could take that from him, this gift — of Radiell It 
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would be a long time before she laid herself down 
and died — ^there! 

He was looking broodingly at the bed, in which 
so many people had slept — ^brief or forever. Grief, 
joy, sickness, tears, and laughter; the shrouded dead, 
the smiling child: each had been there and each — 
departed. He was thinking — reminiscent — ^in the 
terms of Patrick Rivers, who was probably dead him- 
self, since no one ever heard of him. 

There was a pause in the room, while Francis pre- 
served his crooked silence. Mrs. Walsh regarded him 
with furtive coldness. She considered him an odious 
young man, both prig and tyrant ; in addition, he had 
a tridc of making you feel a fool — and an old fool 
at that. This no woman can forgive. She scowled 
at the fine severities of his face. 

Rachel was staring at the fat posts and carved 
headboard. 

" I shall lie looking at that." She pointed to the 
panelled roof. " How many eyes, one wonders — ^and 
in what moods?" 

"I couldn't sleep there," Mrs. Walsh shuddered; 
" the bed would be full of ghosts." 

" Room for plenty." Francis grinned, with a dan- 
gerous show of excellent teeth. "You won't be 
afraid, will you, Rachel ; such a slip of a thing, all by 
yourself?" 

His voice dropped to tender; the Walshes looked 
eloquently at each other, each pair of eyes saying: 
"There! Didn't I tell you so? He isn't always 
brutal to the poor little thing." 

" Afraid ! Such a majestic bed ; I shall grow dig- 
nity — ^before I die. And a charming room." Rachel 
turned to look fully about her. "Two little open 
cupboards, with scalloped shelves; we must stand 
china there. I'll get Unity to pick up for me some of 
the figures they have in Surrey cottages. A dressing- 
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room leading out." She ran into it and called blithely 
through: "Francis! It looks down into a farm- 
yard. Oh!" She was out again, her happy young 
face in the heavy frame of the door. "We must 
certainly take this house. Will they let us buy it?" 

"You can have it on a long lease," Dr. Walsh 
explained to Francis, "which comes to pretty much 
the same thing." 

"Exactly the same; we don't want to found — a 
d)masty. Come downstairs, Rachel, and look at the 
dairy; that's to be your room." 

" A very good idea." Mrs. Walsh picked up her 
frilly skirts with coquettishly disposed fingers and 
thumbs as she descended. " A woman must have a 
room for making blouses." 

" Blouses ! Rachel would never make anything use- 
ful. She'll make pot-pourri — ^and spoil it; that's 
Rachel," Francis said, in the voice of a brute, with 
the look of a lover. 

Mrs. Walsh heard the voice; Rachel caught the 
look and locked it away in the chamber of a famished 
heart. 

The dairy led down from the kitchen. It was long 
and low and cool; it spoke of milk and smelt— of 
apples. Some yet remained on a shelf, and in this 
room where apples had been kept you caught the 
dwindled essence of an orchard. 

" All the shelves and this sort of thing taken away," 
Francis said; with a masterful sweep of a yellow 
hand he included every utility. " A few bits of good 
furniture about. What would you like, Rachel ? An 
easy chair with ears, as Unity has at the Little 
House?" 

She nodded. 

" We won't spare expense ; we'll do the thing well,'* 
he continued. " I like Chippendale, if it can be got." 

" There's plenty of rough Chippendale about ; made 
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in deal and painted very often, but the design good 
I can put you in the way of it," promised the doctor, 
who held the open sesame to death chambers and 
knew of every approaching furniture sale before it 
was hinted at. 

"And this," — Francis tapped himself into the 
kitchen — ** will be our hall and living-room. Do you 
like the grey flagged floor and whitewashed walls, 
Rachel?" 

" Yes, they are so restful — after the Little House." 

"The Little House is rather like Mrs. Walsh's 
hat." Francis, infuriated by nodding emerald tufts 
forever at his elbow, became frank — ** a glut of ele- 
gance." 

He repented and smiled, so that she remained 
bewilder^ — ^at the quality of the compliment. 

" I'm so glad you think it elegant," she said, with 
a sinister flash of a brown-grey eye, adding to Rachel : 
" I told the milliner that there was certainly too much 
green plumage, but she said one could not possibly 
wear feathers enough this season." 

" Eustace," continued the enamoured cripple, " has 
too many pictures on his walls, just as he has too 
many courses on his table. We'll keep this place 
bare; it goes with the landscape and the rocky soil. 
There are two other sitting-rooms, small and sunny. 
One shall be mine, for I'm always cold. CanH you 
give me some stuff to warm me up, Walsh? Mind 
the steps, all of you." He was hopping skilfully 
down two leading to another part of the house — 
evidently proud of his new accomplishment 

" Here it is, my room. It looks south to the 
orchard." 

" Cupboards again," said Rachel, with a wise, 
housewifely air, fresh caught; "big ones each side 
of the fireplace. You'll be able to keep books there, 
Francis." 
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"Yes, I must get my library down from Grays 
Inn; the lease of those chambers is up at Christmas 
and I shall never want them again/' 

He abruptly turned to the doctor and talked point- 
edly to him — ^as man to man— on politics, land, and the 
affairs of a masculine world. That was the irritating 
trick of Francis — to talk with his own sex on terms 
of mental equality ; to stiffly defer to women, selecting 
mild topics. By this he bored the wise and enraged 
the foolish. His whole attitude towards the other sex 
was one of polite, laborious concession, so that it was 
marvellous — ^yet commonplace, since only the unusual 
happens — ^that so superior a young man had been 
instantly caught in the tangle of Rachel's summer 
frock. 

He stood now by the window, talking to his fellow- 
man and turning a slighting shoulder to ephemeral 
woman — as represented by rose-red or grass-green 
hat. " I should, of course, have kept my chambers 
on but for this." He bluffly struck his grotesque legs 
and smiled; mirth commingled — martyr and devil. 
He went on talking — ^masculine ; foreign politics, that 
is, and tempered Socialism ; land tenure and the rela- 
tion of Church to State — the hoary Aunt Sallys that 
he respected — ^and that Rachel turned into airy fun. 

One of her greatest trials and ripest disciplines this 
last ten months had been to read the Times aloud 
every morning. Francis insisted on having parlia- 
mentary debates and legal cases at length. Some- 
times he snatched the paper from her, saying sav- 
agely : " You're no better than Bantry ; he reads as 
a bluebottle buzzes ; you are a bumble bee in the sun." 

Dr. Walsh, full in the current of his fluent stream, 
swam with diplomacy, meanwhile looking furtively in 
the direction of the elderly wife he adored — ^and 
dreaded. Ruby was sensitive about intellect and 
insisted on admission— on equal terms — ^to any topic. 
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Francis, however, broke off suddenly, in the very 
throe of a thought, and hopped away — ^the impatient 
man-magpie. 

" Come and look at your drawing-room, Rachel,'' 
he called imperiously — ^and they all three trotted 
docilely after the jerk-about figure. 

Walsh pressed his wife's hand, behind Rachel's 
back. Mrs. Walsh lifted her eyebrows — ^rough, with 
hairs thriftily disposed and much the same shade as 
her complexion. There could not be a woman of 
more dry and uniform shade — ^yet the doctor was 
thinking how well the emerald hat became her. Such 
are the pranks of Love! The two walked amicably 
behind Francis and Rachel, exchanging wise, wed- 
lock glances, shrugging shoulders and brows, genu- 
inely sorry — and a little scornful — of this strange cou- 
ple, so buffeted by Fortune. 

The room which Francis proposed for the drawing- 
room was twin with the one that should be his study — 
small, square, and sunny, that is; looking out upon the 
interlaced orchard. 

" We shall have to build new kitchens." Hd ner- 
vously hopped away after one fleet glance at the 
walls. " Come outside, all of you, and have another 
look at what shall be the garden. I must have 
espalier fruit trees, Rachel, as they have at the Little 
House, and mixed flower borders. You shall g^w a 
herb bed. Do you remember Unity's?" 

He looked at her eloquently — and she could only 
nod back. Memory slew Speech — for hadn't she 
picked him a foolish little bunch of grey, aromatic 
sprigs and held it to his nose three days before their 
wedding! Francis was thinking of her face and her 
fingers as she lifted the pensive posy; Rachel was 
remembering that he had presently cast it aside and 
trodden it under foot. Yet one thought was domi- 
nant with both through this moment of reminiscence 
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— ^that he had been whole then, and now was but the 
mere mangled remnant of what was once a man. 

All four of them stood under the sky, in a world 
of ripe sun and red apples: September is matronly 
buxont They surveyed the house. 

"Top bars to that window," Mrs. Walsh pointed 
with her flothery parasol; "a nursery once, that's 
evident. Did I tell you, Percy," — she clung girlishly 
to the grave young doctor's black professional arm 
and looked the blush which she could not redden — 
"what Baby said this morning when Nurse was 
tying her petticoat?" 

" Nursery I " Francis broke into a fierce guffaw ; 
he was glaring at the barred window, as if glance 
should wrench out iron. "Let us rather say they 
locked up some lunatic there. Ours shall be a house 
of mystery, Rachel." He turned to her, his eyes red 
— and mad. " We'll fill up our time on winter nights 
by weaving dark romances — all dripping, Mrs. Walsh 
— for former tenants. The place is certainly two 
hundred years old ; a great deal has been done in it." 

He was off along a flagged path, weed grown: 
green whiskers, beards gone bleached, between every 
crack. Rachel followed. It was amazing how fleet 
he looked, and, dear Heaven^ how grotesque! How 
out of place and helpless: legs— of wood, that went 
petulantly tapping! Broken — ^wings — that brushed 
above ground! Wings that once were the proud 
limbs of an athlete. Francis had said to her once as 
they swung low, his legs — that had been : " Would 
you call them wings or fins ? " She had never for- 
gotten, and to see him move was a perpetual, droll, and 
heart-rending reminder of fishes and birds. 

He whispered now, when they had scuttled out of 
hearing: 

" Why did Walsh bring that woman? Why did he 
marry her? He'd be a decent fellow but for his be- 
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setting sin — ^that wife of his. Here she comes wad- 
dling. How I hate a woman with cabriole legs ! She 
is certainly bandy. You'll grant Fm a judge— of 
legs I " His sudden laugh tore the delicate air. 

" You get a beautiful view of the bay from here/" 
said poor Mrs. Walsh, quite innocently. 

She came up smiling and panting. One could not 
keep pace with the quips and the crutches of this most 
afflicted Mr. Lorian. 

Rachel drank the day. There was a foamy, hazy, 
voluptuous look about everything — ^violet wrapped in 
silver : life seemed lazy, innocent, heartwhole. Smoke 
from a steamer far out at sea followed the funnel like 
a trail of birds. Powdery distance; sparkling sea; 
hills with their heads in a hot mist, with their great 
flanks crimsoned by bracken; lichened house and 
fruitful orchard — ^how opulent it was! The world 
was — Circe 1 Did not she say, did not she shout, this 
wonderful world, that you must drink life's draught 
while Youth was yours? As to payment for the 
draught — what matter? Whose concern — at this mo- 
ment of thirst? Was it gracious to ask, before drink- 
ing, as to who should setttle the score? Was that the 
manner of a guest ? One was sitting— dry — at Life's 
flowing table. 

All this Rachel was feeling, and feeling it — form- 
less. She stared at the beautiful, far-off sea, with its 
vaguely breathing bosom, with its burden of faint 
ships. Between it and the house stretched green 
fields and stood splotched cattle; their flanks were 
aflame, with the round hills! Oak trees spread iso- 
late; poor enough specimens — ^this was no wooded 
country. Leaves already sat scanty on their boughs; 
branches had grown or been clipped into stubbly 
shape: she thought of square-bearded men. Francis 
put his hand upon her shoulder. 

" TThis house means a lot to us," he said, leaning 
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hard and staring resentfully at the barred window. 
He looked pleading and imperious. 

" The total of our days, dear," she returned quietly, 
and gazing deep into his face. 

It was a young face yet and eagle keen — and most 
untimely aged. It was like the world — inevitably old, 
incorrigibly young. His cheeks were strands of 
knotted rope, his eyes burned forsaken fires. 

"The wind's in the north." His hand left her 
shoulder and, as he pulled up his coat collar, he 
seemed to shrink nearer clay. ** Why not build a 
summer house there?" He nodded at a big elder 
tree. '' I could sit and look at the sea and be out of 
the draught." 

"An excellent idea," — ^Walsh was watcfainjg^ his 
twitching face professionally, staring from him to 
rose-red Rachel, with her double air of desire and 
patience — ^"and I think we must be getting home 
now. Just as well for you not to be out late. Are 
you ready, and have you seen enough, and is your 
mind made up?" 

He took Francis by the arm quite affectionately: 
the cripple forgave him his idiotic wife. Here was a 
fellow man who meant kindly and who had the sense 
to put his feeling into his fingers instead of letting 
it run off the tip of his tongue. Francis missed men 
more than most things: to rule men and resent 
women — this was his natural bent 

"Quite ready," he said, unusually mild, "and my 
mind is made up. How about yours, Rachel ? " 

" Of course we must take it, and what's its name, 
Dr. Walsh?" she returned eagerly. 

Her eyes danced ; yet they seemed to set a measure 
and miss the strain. 

" Rosewall— after that hill." He nodded towards 
the tallest and most crimson. " There's a mine up 
there. You won't mind the ngise — ^a rattle-tattle-tan? 
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The miners are picturesque^ looking chaps — blue 
linen suits and tall straw hats. 

" Rosewall Farm is the full name, Percy," Mrs. 
Walsh reminded him, " but *' — ^she turned to Rachel 
— ^* you need not say farm, of course. That would 
prejudice the property ; you are going to make a gen- 
tleman's place of it." 

Francis, being humpied into the motor car and 
wound all round with rugs, freakishly considered that 
nothing could prejudice the place more than her 
abominable hat and crooked legs. 

" I do hope you won't be bosom friends with that 
woman," he complained to Rachel when they were 
back at the hotel, and she had him on the lotmge near 
the fire, with a tea table close at his side and Bantry 
bullied away : " I could not bear her crass — no, her 
grass-green comments— on everything we did at Rose- 
wall. What a hat — ^with what a complexion! How 
she simpers and stretches herself I You'd think her 
neck was Waterloo Bridge." 

"I'm not going to be bosom friends with any 
woman. Nobody is nowadays." 

" You can't be bosom friends with a man ; that's a 
snare and a delusion. Ask Unity — of her vast expe- 
rience. You'll have to put up with me; I'm neither." 

He drank his tea — ^to a snarL 



CHAPTER VII 

" I SHALL plant a beech hedge there," Francis pointed, 
his hand stretched anchorite in the warm, prolific air, 
and everything he said beg^n with " I." " Isn't beech 
that stuff which goes golden in the winter? Any- 
thing to warm me — to look at warmth if one can't 
feel it This bottle is getting cold already, and — 
why, here is old Jeremy Light coming up the path." 

Rachel dropped her work, with an instant air of 
truant. She looked glad and shy; faint pout and 
twinkle. She made a little sound; warble — involun- 
tary — of the throat; it mingled with the call of the 
wryneck. Three years of hard training found her 
a fickle scholar at Sobriety— one who was always 
wanting to run out and play. 

It was afternoon, and April. They were sitting 
outside, she and Francis. On fine days they estab- 
lished themselves on a close-shaved patch of the 
orchard : it stood for lawn and a brief reminder of the 
Little House. Yet one had clean forgotten the Little 
House and all that it once tokened. 

Jeremy Light, grey with travel and glad — at pros- 
pect — stood still ; to look about him, to make a fond, 
unfading print. He wanted to remember, for as long 
as he lived, this setting, in which, for the first time, he 
found Rachel a wife ; wife — and something more woe- 
ful than widow I 

Above her head was a tangle of snow — a festal 
canopy. Fruit blossoms fluttered to the thin, young 
grass and fell in it — ^virginal. Some of it lay, in thin, 
curled flakes, upon her hair. She stood under a pear 
tree whidi, already half in leaf, looked cadaverous; 

"7 
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a mid-stage of greenish pallor. He could see shy 
pink patches in apple blossom and the flothery glory 
of a cherry just before its fall. Rachel trod a fairy 
land of green and white; leaves and blossoms over- 
head, grass and starred stitchwort under foot. Half 
of the shaved space — ^how burning green it looked 
in this light — ^was taken up by Francis with his long 
body and invalid chair. They cast a shadow. He 
shambled up and seized his crutches; it was a shock 
to see the poor fellow move. Here was drama, in- 
deed, and swinging in the midst of such a light- 
hearted pageant — green and white, flutter and rustle; 
the swaying of branches, the song of birds; a slice 
of sea in sharp blue, the playful sound of waves! 

Jeremy felt sick. 

" You can get to us over the stile," shouted Fran- 
cis, and scowling at this visitor's pinched mouth. 

He was glad to see Jeremy, and yet sorry; enrap- 
tured and enraged. When people live in the tomb 
— of living — ^they do not care to catch the patter of 
eager feet above. Francis wished to forget; he had 
banged the vault door on half-remembered virilities. 
Rachel and he moved about Rosewall with the precise 
manner of well-oiled, machine-made figures; rather, 
he preferred to think, that they reposed — ^premature — 
in kindred coffins. 

Here stood Jeremy Light with his look of general 
friendly grin and sandy-coloured; with his large, 
homely ears ; to evoke memories, to swing before one's 
stone cold vision — ^veils of rose red! Jeremy, whose 
smiling face had changed — to compassion. How 
dared he be sorry and shocked I 

"Why the devil didn't he keep away? I don't 
want to see any of them ! Haven't I for years warned 
the Ayrs off?" 

Francis was feeling this — while his mouth stretched 
in welcome and grudging gratitude ; for at least Jcr- 
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emy was a man and would talk on public affairs with 
interest and without effort. If you spoke of politics 
to Rachel she was watching the flight of a bird or 
pulling a flower to pieces. As to Bantry, he was a 
slave and dared not disagree; his working class 
Democracy he swallowed whole for the sake of his 
wife and family. 

There was certainly Dr. Walsh, but he dragged 
the uxorious trail through conversation, and every 
second sentence was sure to sparkle — Ruby! Perish 
this intrusive jewel! 

For the rest, Francis fought shy of his neighbours 
— feeling himself to be, as he bitterly said, an anatom- 
ical specimen; a something preserved in a bottle of 
spirits. 

Here stood Jeremy, and one must make the best of 
him; at least, he brought an echo of London— once 
to Francis Promised Land, now Forbidden City. He 
thought that, after all, it would not be so bad to hear 
about the Qub and the last squabble of Eustace with 
the Committee over cuisine. 

" Don't suppose you want to see me," — ^Jeremy got 
gawky over the stile — "but I come as an emissary, 
more or less." 

His face glowed as he took Rachel's hand; his 
observant eye missed nothing of hollow and pallor; 
of sudden pink flush. And was that — relief — in her 
eyes? Had he arrived at a beleaguered city? 

"Ambassador's a good enough excuse." Francis 
shuflled back to his special chair and pointed to 
another. " Delighted you've come, of course. Rachel, 
why gape? Can't you order tea? You'll have tea 
before you go inside, won't you. Light? And, 
Rachel,'* he called to her sharply as she moved, ** send 
Bantry out with another hot bottle to take the chill 
off me, and can't I be wheeled more into the sun? 
Tm always cold." He turned to Jeremy in a shamed 
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way. Jeremy, who had not seen him in this grotesque 
guise— of cripple; Jeremy, at whom he had always 
laughed as at a country fool! What could you do 
save laugh at a man whose only use for London was 
Cattle Shows and Patronal Festivals? 

" I'll move you." Jeremy wheeled him full into a 
patch of kind yellow, while Rachel hastened to the 
house. 

She'd grown ripe ! This was no longer a shy bride ; 
a little, flushed girl. She expressed sad curves and 
a settled carriage. She moved with a manner— of 
finality: subtly, each footfall said that all things were 
ended. It was the finished manner of a matron. 
Jeremy's heart ached for Youth — buried alive I 

Francis was watching her, too, and then he 
glanced from the departing figure to puckered em- 
broidery on the grass; his whole air was rebuff and 
cherishing. 

'' Rachel always leaves her things about," he said 
fretfully. " She litters or loses them. I shall never 
make her orderly. A man likes a wife to run the 
way he winds." 

He frowned, then cleared; storm and sunshine on 
his pointed face, that asked for pity, yet struck it 
aside. 

" She's a scatterbrain, yet I love her for it. Your 
ferociously orderly woman must be something of a 
monster. Why are you here? Did the Ayrs send 
you? I am not aware that I want to see old friends." 
He laughed : it was more of a yell — ^and birds seemed 
to sit startled on the branches. 

'^ Still, now you are here, stay by all means, so long 
as you can stand it." 

"I brought a bag," admitted Jeremy. This was 
a modest estimate of the luggage he'd left at the sta- 
tion. " I knew you wouldn't turn me out for a cou- 
ple of days or so. The fact is, Mrs. Ayr was a little 
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perturbed; she has not heard from your wife for 
weeks." 

" Unity perturbed ! She sounds like a strawberry 
jelly not set What— competitions — ^we used to have 
in phrase-fitting. It was hardly fair — good fun and 
bad taste — ^but she's an irresistible target for com- 
parison. Just as — ^pink — as ever ? " 

" Same shade of pink," said Jeremy cheerfully. 

"Just as amorous — ^by reflection? Always ghoul- 
ishly picking the bones of dead love affairs?" 

" Not changed in the least." 

Jeremy was watching for Rachel to return. Until 
she came out his sun was in. 

She came presently, through a frame of honey- 
suckle growing over a side door. He remembered 
the honeysuckle cowl of a garden door at the Little 
House, and the way that Eustace had trundled under 
it on that fatal day following the wedding. Honey- 
suckle had been berried then, and the Surgeon-Major's 
gastronomic sense had instantly suggested currants. 
To-day, April, honeysuckle leaves sat in close upright 
tufts — ^young leaves, bloomy, blankety-looking leaves; 
evanescent green wool, on dry stalks. 

".We've copied the Little House garden as much 
as we could," said Francis, guessing — ^half — his 
thoughts. "Grass paths, long borders, you see," — 
he waved again his yellow, hermit's hand — " but no 
lawn. I couldn't stand the foolery of tennis racquets 
or croquet hoops. I have the right to a casting vote 
in everything. Don't you agree?" He struck his 
helpless legs — that constant trick he had — and looked 
at Jeremy with a sort of furious wistfulness. 

" That depends on how you estimate your Cross — 
as gift or curse," said the other quietly. 

He was regarding Rachel as he would have re- 
garded the romantic picture of some saint. Indeed, 
she might have stood for Virgin and Martyr, the 
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model for some old painter's fancifully romantic con- 
ception. Wind had blown her hair loose; sun sat in 
the midst of its disorder, weaving faint gold. Her 
eyes were all eloquence; her cheek, slightly fallen, 
looked so pure. She was in a whirl and storm of 
flake- white blossom; the grass rose round her skirts 
in separate spires. She was to Jeremy his saint; 
with old poets, he touched the woman he loved as he 
touched his beads. 

"Gift!" stared Francis, and added, with outraged 
petulance, "I can't take my religion for granted; 
talk it, as you do. Better if I could, but Lx>ve and 
Religion to nie are shy things. It's a matter of na- 
tional temperament. 

" Don't agree with you in the least. The English- 
man cloaks his spiritual coldness with that shoddy 
stuff he calls temperament," 

Rachel was near. She looked at Jeremy with 
demure, sub-conscious mischief — ^a kind of beckon 
and thrust. She knew that he loved her and for it she 
liked and despised him. The honest devotion in his 
eyes touched her vanity and fed her scorn. How- 
ever, this she said to herself as she trod beneath the 
tangle of orchard trees, one was only twanging muted 
strings. Love, to all its settings, was — ^played ! With 
Francis, she half resented the comii^ of Jeremy; he 
aroused the Past and suggested the Future. One 
might live fifty years — and would each waking be 
just as the one before — and the one after! They had 
resolved into serene monotony, she and Francis; the 
great silence that comes after, or before, storm. 
Jeremy Light's arrival was climatic 1 For pity's sake 
let the wind sit always in the same quarter, she was 
saying this fiercely to Fate. Had not one been bitten 
through — to the very bones— enough? Stay, kind 
sleep-laden south wind! 
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Two figures, prosaic, followed her; no component 
part of the devout canvas cither of these. Mary with 
a tea tray, Bantry with a hot water bottle. Jeremy 
stared at the impassive male nurse, whose face was 
a wash-leather mask, with round buttons stuck in to 
serve for eyes. But for the big brown house and the 
estate; but for his fond female relatives, how gladly 
he would have masqueraded for the rest of his days — 
at being Bantry. He would have endured all gibes 
from Francis, every maimed insult this poor cripple 
could hurl, just for the sake of being near Rachel. 
He asked for nothing more. Having, by his celibate 
languor, that slack habit — constitutional — ^missed the 
whole fair wheaten loaf, he was quite content to hop 
about and pick up crumbs. He envied Bantry of the 
leather face and buttoned eyes. He was jealous when 
Rachel spoke with careless sweetness to the creature, 
pouring salve perpetually on the wounds which 
Francis made. 

They all three drank their tea; birds on every 
branch kept singing. Francis confessed that at last 
he was warm. Rachel was faintly smiling. Jeremy 
had never been so happy in his life. 

When the sun dropped they went indoors, 
and he was shown over the house. Francis fluttered 
and hopped about — ^the airy, agile scarecrow; Rachel 
followed close behind, with an air of patient 
readiness. 

The note of the house — a rambling, stout house — 
struck bare and graceful chastity. The very classic 
form of the Chippendale chairs was celibate. Jeremy 
had furniture of this sort — ^yet rarer specimens — at 
home ; family inheritance. His mother and his sisters 
sat on just such chairs — ^their pose saying " spinster" 
all the time. He rather resented this cold perfection 
of form — for Rachel 
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There was a hush, a dignity; a weary sort of death 
before birth feeling all over her wedded home. 

Alone in his bedroom and looking out across 
fields and scattered stone boulders towards the tur- 
bulent sea, he gave a red grunt. He was resentful 
and hot; he queried his very Maker. That look in 
Rachel's eyes— of fires shut down — ^how unjust it 
was! All her mirth and all her charming childlike 
joy she'd melted — ^in the crucible of marital devotion. 

Jeremy's cheek was red; so were the outstanding 
tips of his large ears. He was the least romantic 
looking man possible. 

He stared at the sea. His mood of rebellion was 
brief; since, simply and without much speech, he lived 
on the promise of a life to come. In the Eternal City, 
Rachel would laugh and frisk; Francis would once 
more rejoice in his limbs. Of this he felt — supremely 
sure. The only thing about life's journey was that 
sometimes you sat down to rest — ^this gave you pause 
to think, to regard the stones on the way, to survey 
your bleeding feet. Better push on. He quieted 
himself by the recitation of Psalms as he changed 
his coat: with a kind of manlike, childish simplicity, 
with an utter absence of exotic pose. He preserved 
the medieval spirit and was barely conscious of it 
To him the saints were much more real than the 
people he met in the world. Mary, the Mother of 
God, was — Maternity; never the irascible and steel- 
cold old lady who, by odd physical accident, had 
brought him into the world. A mother was a lovely 
thing — and he had never had one. 

"I wish I could feel Faith as you do," Francis 
said, when they were alone late at night. Rachel had 
retired; Bantry been dismissed with a fierce go-to- 
the-devil-with-you sort of manner. 

It was Francis himself who dragged out Religion 
from its recess. 
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*'For It's a thing you can't disregard," he admit- 
ted ; *^ no intelligent man that is, particularly when he 
is in my position. I wanted to talk about it. That 
is why I packed Rachel off to bed." 

Jeremy flushed. Why should Rachel be "packed 
off" — ^the sleepy schoolgirl? He wanted her on a 
carved throne, in a niche, on a pedestal ; her husband 
did all he could to make her look ridiculous. 

"Ther^ are some matters," Francis continued, 
oblivious^ "on which men must speak alone. Reli- 
gion is one; Rachel does not understand. I doubt if 
women's faith is an}rthing more than sentiment, and 
I've no use for sentiment. In deep matters we never 
dive together, she and I. That is her phrase — ^to dive 
together — ^and, although I'd never admit it to her, it's 
my own conviction. I wish that I could be devotional 
— mathematically devotional. After all, there is bound 
to be a certain amount of mechanism in religion, since 
we walk by Faith. Lighted moments are rare." 

"Exactly," agreed Jeremy; "the man who says 
his prayers under the warm sun as he walks, or with 
his knees curled up to his nose before he falls asleep, 
or in an expansive moment on top of a good dinner; 
the man who says that every place is the temple of 
God — ^that man doesn't pray at all. He has an 
animal impulse of gratitude when his body is com- 
fortable; he has ague— of the soul — if things go 
wrong. But as to well ordered and duly docketed 
devotion, he doesn't know what it means." 

Francis was staring at the fire. He seemed humble, 
gentle. 

" You'd never guess what I've suffered in the last 
three years," he said, lifting a haggard face; it was 
wizened in fugitive firelight. " I've more or less got 
a grip on myself now, but at first — Good God!" 

His long hands covered him for a second, then he 
lifted the withered face out and added savagely : 
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" How the dickens should you know? You've never 
loved a woman. There have been times, I hope she 
never guessed, when I could have beaten Rachel, 
thrown my crutch at her, hit and maimed her; made 
her keep me company. I've hated her strong limte. 
I could have blacked her eyes; stamped on her — the 
things working-men do." 

"That might have been more merciful than the 
things you probably said." 

Jeremy's inner man, as he spoke, was one hot 
protest. 

" Said I Yes, the' devil prompted my tongue — and 
he's notoriously a good speaker. But all that is — 
past ; for the present. Once or twice lately I've made 
a clutch at religion, but the jade jumps away. I've 
done — everything." Francis looked up, hollow 
socketed. "Devotional reading — ^you shall see my 
books to-morrow. I'm collecting illuminated missals; 
in fact, everything that goes behind the Reformation. 
I've tried to light my life at that candle — ^the monkish 
ideal. If Rachel were dead. Why doesn't she die? 
I could be a monk, and a fairly satisfactory one, too. 
But Rachel is alive and warm and young. She's all 
mine — so far. Yet — ^how long? If you had ever 
cared for a woman you'd know how I feeL If I 
could talk to Rivers, he'd know." 

" Never met Rivers; heard you speak of him plenty 
of times." 

"You wouldn't like him if you did meet him, 
nor he you. I was fond of him, although I 
never approved of half he did. He was too 
volatile, but you love those people best — before 
they dissipate. That was a thing he used to say 
himself. He had a trick of lang^ge; I always 
went to him for my one-syllable words. He would— 
sympathise — ^if he were here. He always insisted that 
he loved — ^Love* He had a dozen mistresses, wholly 
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abstract He looked for the right womanly casket in 
which to lock Love — ^he spoke of himself as a seeker 
of the casket When I saw him last he had not found 
it; or, rather, found hen He was holding Love — 
loose." 

** He doesn't sound like a man who would do much 
good for himself." 

Jeremy hated eccentricity. 

"Don't suppose he ever would. I owe him a 
grudge. It was he who sent me here for my honey- 
moon. Had Rachel and I started straight off for Al- 
giers, these would be running and leaping." He struck 
his defenceless legs. 

" Rivers used to come here and paint ; he raved 
about the place. We agreed one night that if ever 
we married, S. Brigid should see our honeymoons. 
It was a social promise— over a late whisky — and I 
kept it Never thought at the time that I should 
marry. There are a lot of painting people here. I 
must find out from them if he ever comes now. But 
I fight shy of the lot; every artist — painter or writer 
— ^is Aminta to me. What a ghoulish feast they'd 
have at these." He struck his legs again and 
grinned. 

He snorted at Jeremy, who was looking at the fire 
and thinking that this man Rivers, towards whom 
Francis seemed so unaccountably impelled, must be 
an invertebrate creature. He despised that sort of 
man, who is one slice woman. 

"You are hardly better than a priest." Francis 
surveyed his friend's plain, fresh-coloured face. " I've 
talked to them until I'm tired. They have one parrot 
cry, and their pretty Poll is that lasting satisfactions 
are reserved for the next world. These men are 
cold — ^they've refused Life. I — ^live. Apart from 
Rachel — and a woman is a small thing in a man's life 
after all — look at my crippled career. That's the in- 
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firmity, not these " Why did he keep smacking 

at those shocking legs! 

" I've furnished this house; I've made the garden; 
the whole thing was scientifically laid out — Rachel 
would have been no good without my supervision. 
I know manures to a spadeful; I'm wise on the 
nature of soils. Give me your aspect and I'll tell you 
what to plant. Poultry, too; we've got a regular 
farm, and I keep the books. I can estimate the prob- 
able value of a hen — ^to an egg; from an egg" He 
burst out laughing, a sardonic sound. 

" Pastoral buffoonery I I'm sick of it Fve taken 
now to devotional books, as I told you; I try to find 
some bond with the saints, but they are too daz- 
zling. I could say all sorts of things about saints, but 
I won't — it would shock you. I shock Rachel, but 
only when the devil in me is extra eloquent I can 
say what I choose to Bantry. His religion is to sing 
hymns on Sunday evening in a big chapel. A chapel 
— 3L gasometer ! They make the place so hot that the 
wonder is they come out alive. I went once ; I've done 
all sorts of things for diversion. I said to Bantry, 
* Why do they make it so hot? Is it for foretaste? ' 
He returned imperturbably, *Yes, sir.' That is his 
formula and he never varies it — not even whe^ I say 
*go to the devil.' The market price for a man, I 
find — ^body and soul — is two pounds ten weekly." 

He was fidgeting with the bellows and talking hard 
and jerking himself round in the ingenious chair, 
which stood in the most comfortable comer; tribute 
to his calamity. It was not often that Francis talked 
hard ; when he did, it was overflow : he petulantly saw 
to his dams next day — and for many a long day after. 

"I stare at the sea; grey, blue, black. I think of 
London ; the Club, the Inns of Court — I can feel my 
chambers in that old grimy Inn. I shall never see 
tbem a^ain, unless, indeed, I'm th^rc now, annoying 
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the chap who has taken them on. There are haunted 
sets in the Inn, and you can't wonder, but I think 
my ghost would be legal and respect another man's 
property. I think of the law, of politics, of games 
— chess and that sort of thing. I think of my row- 
ing and swimming and — ^all of it. Every blessed 
thing that I was so jolly keen on ; all that I was going 
to show to Rachel, and to teach her." 

He looked up ; looked the ardent and athletic young 
man so sure . of himself, so proud of himself,' so 
entirely pleased with everything that he had done, and ' 
— ^more — with everything that he was going to do: 
looked the good looking, assertive young lawyer that 
Eustace had picked up at the Club and brought down 
to the Little House. 

Why had Rachel fallen in love with that young 
man? Rachel — ^hadn't! She had been carried off 
Spartan-wise. Francis had blufBy stalked up and 
tucked her head under his arm — that was all. Being 
a good woman, she now believed all sorts of things. 
Believed that she had loved him from the first ; would 
go on beHeving until she found out — ^until the Truth 
took human form and Faith reeled. She did not love 
Francis, and she did not love him — ^Jeremy Light 
This was sure. He hoped that the world held for 
her no third person. Already she « had suffered 
enough; the third person, in family life, fell as a 
bomb. This was inevitable, and it burst — the bomb 
— in the woman's heart always. Love — ^Divine and 
human — ^made Jeremy wise. 

" How do they understand a man's passion — ^these 
priests?" Francis was spitting out, as he blew at the 
starry forge of the fire. ''I'm ablaze all the time 
for joys — ^that are — and only politely acquiescent in 
those that probably shall be. I'd rather have legs in 
this world than wings in the next." 

'' Faith is the only road to peace and freedom, both 
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of them absolute/' said Jeremy. "You know the 
way. You've seen the signpost. 

Francis nodded. 

" I know. The Church provides a good road map 
and — ^probably soon — I'll study it. But you don't 
understand what it is to live — ^virile, a cripple — ^with 
a vestal for wife. You reverence the vestal and 
resent her. While Rachel seemed to care, I could bear 
it better. But she's settled down. You know the 
sort of thing women take to. Needlework, which she 
hates and cobbles, poor soul; Bible Classes, Com- 
mittee Meetings in the Parish Room; Blanket Qubs, 
the Annual Outing. To see her ride off with some 
complaisant curate in a waggonnette for a picnic of 
the members of the Mothers' Union, is bitter merri- 
ment — for me. Bantry caught me yelling aloud with 
laughter at the sight and thought me mad. His eye 
said what his tongue did not dare say — ^'I never 
engaged to mind a lunatic; gentlemanly cripples are 
my specialty.' " 

Francis was laughing; the crazy tears coursed 
down each winter furrow of his face. 

" To see her go out of the gate with her packet of 
books and charity tickets — ^and she's always losing 
them and muddling the accounts, confound her — 
makes one feel, well — ^Job! That's been my mood; 
to curse God and die. But I think I'm pulling round 
a bit, and it's done me good to talk to you. I never 
see a man who is wordi while. Lots of estimable 
women come to the house; married and single, sorry 
for Rachel, curse their simpering impudence. I might 
as well be confessor in some convent, the feminine 
atmosphere is so strong, the air flutters petticoats. 

" We've nothing kin, they and I. No doubt they 
feel, without knowing it, that there's something wrong 
about me— otherwise, Providence wouldn't have 
pitched on me for a pathetic instance of the perils of 
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steam. I'm a bit of a monster. When Rachel gives 
a tea party I keep in my den; I don't come out on 
the end of a chain with Bantry as agreeable show- 
man." 

He was grinning at the fire; it was a cruel mouth 
— ^yet his eyes demanded the pity of the whole world. 

" How cold it is," he shivered and looked round for 
an open door at which to caviL ** Some day I shall 
go out suddenly like that" 

He pointed to the crackling, sparky furze, which 
spluttered up, then died down so suddenly. He bent 
and put on more — a bunch of golden, volatile prickle; 
the bare old room was ambered. 

" Or I shall go on living; that's much more likely. 
The people you expect and would rather like to die," 
he laughed, " don't. Death takes the wrong ones by 
the throat, an old blunderer. Walsh was telling me 
of a young soldier fresh from Sandhurst — a cousin 
of his — ^who went out to some place or the other and 
got killed within a month by an inglorious bullet. 
We are in the thick of some little war, aren't we? I 
don't take the interest in newspapers that I did. A 
woman at a cottage not far off lost her baby only 
yesterday. It was a heavenly morning, the cottage 
door open, and she wailing like a Banshee as 
Rachel and I drove by. They are a very emotional 
people — Celtic, of course. Wailing and rocking her- 
self ; we could see and hear her — ^placarding her grief 
to the world. Rachel cried and I was cross ; I despise 
emotion — ^I keep a grip on its throat all the time. 
She's fond of diildren; wants to adopt one — I hate 
the whole tribe. We've had more than one pitched 
battle over this craze of hers to adopt a strange ban- 
tling." 

He arose abruptly, strange lights in his eyes. 

He was swinging on his sticks, he let his face fall 
loose — ^witb his helpless limbs. He looked a loon, a 
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zany. His mouth stretched and seemed to slobber, 
his eyes screwed up. He certainly had a gift for 
making himself look a fool, for blurring over all in- 
telligence. He stood in the dancing, ambered room; 
he stood, he swung, he twisted. He seemed to be 
savagely showing off his deformity; he drew it up- 
wards — ^to his fine, keen face. He looked nothing in 
the world but some embittered monster; a fool of a 
monster at that And Rachel belonged to him, body, 
soul and spirit, for all that this world was. Her 
ample passion and her pretty play belonged to— this! 

They must have looked a comical pair in the bob- 
about light of the low-pitched room ; Francis, in swift, 
zany masquerade, Jeremy, always homely, always 
with the touch of typical sandy Scotchman — ^the sort 
immortalised by caricature. And yet he was not 
Scotch ; nor one drop of his blood. 

"We may as well get up to bed," said Francis, 
employing some quick emotional astringent to his face, 
looking again himself. 

By the light of the lamp towards which he hopped, 
Jeremy saw him plainly — and could hardly believe in 
the man of a moment before. 

Yet that moment had revealed to him the nature of 
Rachel's burden. She had to bear not; only with a 
cripple, but with one who whimsically brought his 
worst side uppermost. Francis experimented with her 
soul as with his own. He was — ^Inquisitor — trying 
how much they could bear. 

" I can't get — resigned," he said, looking sane and 
sweet ; looking, thank God, intelligent again. 

" If I could it would be easy running." 

" Perhaps your cross isn't heavy enough," returned 
Jeremy in his simple way. 

Francis laughed — into the low brown rafters. 

" Not heavy enough ! Why I stagger — and sweat 
*— the whplc time," 
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He turned and set off upstairs. His ingenious 
doublings were a shock to his guest; you had to see 
Francis go upstairs many times before you got used 
to it; before you swallowed your indignant protest 
at these enforced antics on the part of a man : God's 
image. It was very clever and very painful; it ought 
not to be. 

They were up top. Francis straightened himself; 
He hopped — ^the home jackdaw! — quickly past his 
wife's room ; it was a freakish bird ! 

Rachel slept through that panel. Jeremy looked 
reverently at the brown door, with the rough old 
latch of beaten iron. He went by — as he would hav^ 
passed a church. God forever bless her; his saint, his 
beloved, his Virgin and Martyr. 

" My Cross not heavy enough." Francis stopped 
at his own bedroom door; he picked a candle from a 
ledge, lighted it and held it crooked ; he was shaking 
with something meant for laughter. " That's well— 
grim." 

He went in — ^with a bang of the door; unmindful 
of sleepers. He was the unquenchable despot; it 
never, so far, had occurred to Francis to consider 
other people. 

Jeremy also shut his door and with a cotton-wool 
sound. 

The night was barren of moon or star. He could 
hear the sea; at regular intervals he saw the revolv- 
ing light from a lighthouse. It flung ghastly eyes 
upon the wall, as he stood — miserable — in darkness. 
He stood distracted, oddly stirred, in darkness lighted 
by regular bilious gleams from the lighthouse. He 
wondered what the end of things would be with 
Francis and with Rachel. 

He was in a whirl of warm thoughts; the quick bat- 
talions of them swept him onwards. Usually, he slew 
speculation, by ready prayer. Hq had l^rnt, by mys- 
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ticism, as men of the world learn — by cynicism — that 
speculation, on the future, is of no avail We live 
from day to day, we walk in baffling darkness, we set 
each footstep, in mystery, with care. Only lovers, 
or the very young, or the incurably shallow can count 
upon any earthly future. 

Yet to-night, he tried to probe into the coming 
years. To-night, prayer seemed afar off, shrouded 
— ^with the sullen, thundering sea. He lighted his 
candle, undressed and got into bed— dry of all devo- 
tion. Murder and madness settled on his pillow. 
Francis might die, by natural means or suicide. Fran- 
cis might go definitely mad ; you can't play at a thing 
without becoming it. Rachel might rebel and run 
away — and where would warm bl(X)d carry her? 

Rachel! She would never run away, the light in 
her eyes was too steady for that He stuck his god- 
dess afresh upon her pedestal. 

He turned— in speculation — from Rachel back to 
Francis: foolish-faced, by whimsical intent, hitting 
out at his horrible legs. Francis with his long mouth 
let loose and his tongue insisting on its rights as a 
visible feature of a man's face. He had looked ter- 
rible — ^swinging, grimacing and jerking — ^in that 
low-pitched room downstairs. It was a room of 
shadows, of sombre hintings, of opulent histories. 
Many a thing must have happened and been seen in 
that room — ^yet nothing surely more pathetic than 
Francis, playing zany, for a moment Only a mo- 
ment — ^yet eloquent — ^to everlasting 1 The moment 
after, he had been instinct with fine reserves and 
high intelligence. Would the !end of it all be — 
what? 

Drama battered at this house door, insisting on 
quick entry. At noonday to-morrow, she would surely 
enter. Jeremy Light in the cold hour before dawn, 
fell asleep The square old house was sleeping, each 
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sleeper fast upon a separate pillow. Jeremy slept; 
and Rachel and Francis ; the hearty maid servants, the 
persecuted, imperturbable Bantry. They all lay — 
apart, yet brotherly close together — ^in the sweet arms 
of their common need, Sleq». 



CHAPTER VIII 

Rachel laughed out loud^ as she flicked her pony, as 
the gate of Rosewall closed behind her, and the tap-a- 
tap of a cripple's crutches, that kept time with a 
thin voice of constant complaint, were enveloped in 
the trilling April morning. 

It was a lovely sound to Jeremy. To hear her 
laugh again, to see her look tiie thing she was, and 
for that matter always would be deep down — a girl! 
Just as, so legend had it, the bodies of the saints kept 
perfect, so would Rachel keep, for always — ^young. 
He was looking at her face, flawless for the present, 
and seeing it as it must surely become — furrowed, 
fretted all over by Time; this pure, this pallid flower. 
He was thinking a thousand poetic things; which he 
never could have said and far less looked. He 
dragged out fancies from his devotional store and 
fitted them to the foot of fallible woman. 

Rachel, glancing at him, sidewise, was merely con- 
sidering that dear old Jeremy Light had comic ele- 
ments to his presence — ^homely, sandy face, insistent 
ears, hands that always seemed so dreadfully in the 
way. His ears and his hands were the outposts of 
him. 

" Oh, isn't it nice to be out — ^and alone," she said 
frankly. " I get so tired, not of Francis, but of the 
things he carries: crutches, hot water bottles, rugs 
and — Bantry." 

As Jeremy remained silent, and staring with round 
eyes at the hills, she added, " I wouldn't say these ri- 
diculous and rebellious things to anyone but you. 
No one else would understand. And it is so delight- 

xj6 
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ful to have you here/' she patted the back of his hand 
with a small air of sisterly coquettishness, "How 
long will you stay?" 

'* Francis says, as long as I can stand it/' said 
Jeremy, with a warm glance and a wry mouth. 

" Poor Francis!" breathed Rachel. 

Tears were in her eyes, before the smile quitted her 
mouth. 

** It is horrible, it is cruel, it is beyond all resigna- 
tion and understanding," she said passionately, eyes 
ablaze and mouth set. " Why was it? Can't you who 
are on good terms with God, explain? But we won't 
talk about it." She smiled again and seemed to lift 
herself above the terrestrial. ** Tears are no use. I've 
found that You only cry so long as there is hope; 
there is none for Francis, none for me — ^none what- 
ever. We will be just gay this morning. I will show 
you the town of S. Brigid." 

She fluttered the whip, twirling at blue sea and pur- 
ple space; at breaking patches of the almond scented 
gorse; at hills whose heads were lost in lovely mist. 
She included in the deft flouri^ of blithe whipcord, 
white ducks washing in the rushing mountain stream, 
ducks with their breasts and their wings tipped lemon 
colour: stone houses, steep hills, fishing town flung 
at the bottom of it all: these things circled in the 
comprehensive whip. 

It was a gay, wild world. The wind up here, so 
high among the hills, blew loud, blew warm — 
and Rachel's head was tied round with gauze of a 
sharp green colour. Jeremy made a nimbus of this. 
Wisps of her pale hair stuck out from it and she kept 
pushing them impatiently back with a hand in a stout 
driving glove. 

He would never forget an}rthing that he saw and 
felt this morning; quite unwitting, Rachel was deal*' 
ing the incomparable gift— of deathless Memory: it 
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is by our pensive memories that we live. Let one's 
days be of famish or of feeding, there remains the con- 
soling fact that the destiny which is ours fades — to 
shadow — before the warm-breathing presence of the 
destiny that might have been, or that has been, in 
part. We live in the fruitful past or the pregnant 
future ; in this lies the sting of Earth, the healing of 
Heaven. 

The gay little pony cart had bells; they went with 
the wash of the sea, with the shout of the wind ; duck 
quackings, rattle-tattle-tan at the mine, perpetual woo- 
ings of every April bird. As they trundled into town« 
Jeremy saw other little carts, with women sitting 
in them whose heads were also tied round with veils. 
He resented both carts and women — ^how dared they 
be like Rachel! The secrets— of floating gauze and 
fairy bells — ^these should have been hers — ^inviolable! 

She took him to see the diurch ; she kept him wait- 
ing while she ran into shops — and came out all bun- 
dles and pretty smiles and fawning shopmen. 

''The people are so nice,'' she told him, addii^ 
with a joyful fling of the green-shrouded head, " I'm 
as merry as a grig this morning." 

Again she laughed out loud, deftly twisting the cart 
along the steep and narrow streets. 

Jeremy was bumped over cobblestones. His ears 
were assailed by a language so strongly dialect that 
it was no tongue of his. His eyes smarted with col- 
our; not only landscape but human. They had a way, 
these sea-faring barbarians, here on the edge of the 
island, of twisting themselves up in crude colours. 
Blue and green, flaming reds and yellows burst out 
from them in the fluttering bows and lends; in close- 
fisted patches on the women's black hats: mushroom 
hats, for the most part, of a shape never seen since 
Queen Victoria wore one at Balmoral. 

He saw swarthy-skinned fishermen; somei witii 
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black and some with flaming red hair; and plenty of 
it — shock or straggle. They had a rough twirl of the 
eyebrow and a savage upturn of the beard; this gave 
them all the true piratical look. As a landowner 
Jeremy deplored pirates — ^with poachers. Their 
roguish eyes and ready mouths betrayed them as good 
lovers. They were a lawless lot — ^by act or intent. 

" We can't go down to the sea this morning ; there 
will be plenty of other mornings," said Rachel. " I 
mustn't put up the cart and take you on the quay, 
although I should love to. But we won't leave 
Francis alone too long; I promised him," she sighed 
—cloud across sun; and a quick, brief shiver! 

" Don't you like the place?" She swung round with 
the eager air he well remembered long ago at the 
Little House. " I can see you do. Isn't it beautiful? " 

" I'm bewildered by it," he was staring down the 
slit-like openings of the street they drove through: 
creeks, all cobbled, and showing the sea — sea, rocks, 
gulls and the sails of fishing smacks. The thick rich- 
ness of it all mounted to his remarkably level head. 
A steady man, he distrusted it: blood-red and brown 
sails; sails of a biting mustard tint; sails that to his 
spiritual ardour suggested the vellum thickness of 
some ancient festal chasuble; white, which brides 
wore. 

The gulls as they dipped and swirled and fluttered ; 
as they rose and shrieked described flashing jewelled 
circles. They were marble, feather, and all the pre- 
cious stones in a flight ; they were angels— diminished. 
They were witches — ^in artful guise! Rachel had been 
carried to a bewitched city. 

" Isn't it a place for a honeymoon? Can you won- 
der that Francis made that promise to his friend 
Rivers and kept it," she said. 

Her face flushed and faded ; into her eyes, so glad 
and gay, came wistful lights. The sorrow that was 
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quite incurable strode up, and wrapped her round — 
in widow's sable. This at the brief word honeymoon! 

Jeremy, shut up in the little cart, with its jingle- 
jangle bells, with its lots of bulging parcels — ^so that 
his knees and Rachel's perpetually jolted at and 
apologised to each other — remained, as ever, help- 
less for her consolation. Her heart might be rent — 
and was — ^but his long body and his sandy head in- 
evitably suggested low comedy. 

A woman coming down the street said to the man 
with her, " Did you ever see anything more weird 
than that creature in the cart across the way? He's 
too big for it, he's the colour of cafi cm lait, all over, 
coat and cap included." 

" Cafi au lait with a dash of good red gravy, Mrs. 
IWalsh," returned the other, and as he spoke, she 
started, saying in a voice designed to be childish, 
adorable, of feminine warmth and impulse — ^ voice 
of infantile hand-clapping : 

"Good gracious, Mr. Rivers, why the lady with 
him is that darling, Rachel Lorian." 

The doctor's wife wore the simpering look of your 
shallow and would be irresistible woman, who loves 
to lavish affection on her female friends before a man. 

Rivers disliked Mrs. Walsh — for the last week it 
had been his fate to meet her every morning on his 
way to his studio: the streets of S. Brigid were so 
narrow and so interwoven that you could only avoid 
people by incontinently plunging into the sea* He 
would stop short at that remedy — ^yet might return 
to London earlier than he'd meant. He was a man 
who could not endure a woman on his nerves; al- 
though he never resented a demand upon his heart. 

"Haven't I told you about Mrs. Lorian? We 
can't get across the road to her for this cart of pil- 
chards," she frowned at the white casks. "Horrid 
oily smell I I do so dislike S. Brigid's; it is a posi- 
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lively barbarous place. Why did you come back to 
it ? " she glanced at him archly. 

** Because I could not keep away." 

**No?" Mrs. Walsh arched her rough brows. 

**I haven't seen S. Brigid for five years; it's the 
most perfect place in the world," he told her tenderly 
— ^and thinking of Francis ; to whom he'd raved of it 
and from whom he'd once extracted an airy promise. 
But one had never imagined Francis on a honeymoon ; 
his role would have t^n to go on tour with half a 
dozen ductile women — committed to none, instruct- 
ing all. 

Oddly enough, he was deeply attached to Francis. 
This friendship, built on disparity, was sound. If 
they had drifted and if he had never answered that 
last letter in which Francis had said he was marrying 
the dearest little girl in the world (they all said that) 
— it was merely because he. Rivers, had an incurable 
habit of drifting. 

Yet it was a purposeful drift. He sailed on Life's 
sea and searched the horizon for one mast — the mast 
of true Love. Never had he seen it yet. His horizon 
was anjrthing but bare; yet it was dotted merely by 
unworthy craft. He contemptuously swept his glass 
by all the flimsy vessels; searching as he did for the 
one noble ship— that should be his own. 

He had been petulant with Francis for finding the 
** dearest little girl in the world." Francis had sighted 
his mast. Moreover, Francis by marriage, disturbed 
one's estimate of him. Rivers had felt so sure that 
Lorian would remain celibate; that he would resolve 
into the hard and brilliant man of politics. He had 
ivished to preserve one friend who was bachelor — 
by choice: since he remained one himself — ^by caprice. 

It had been piquing to speculate on the sort of girl 
that Francis had married — ^but only for a little while 
3nd not to the extent of writing a letter 1 Rivers had 
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always meant to write — ^although nothing would have 
induced him to go to the wedding; moreover, the 
jubilant letter of invitation reached him too late. It 
found him still in Algiers, He had meant to write — 
he meant many things and accomplished few. 

Francis, had he been poor, would have married 
some wealthy widow; without scruple, actuated by 
high principle, all through. Being fairly rich, he had 
probably married a girl without a penny. She was 
either some hard woman, mentally more than his 
match; who had caught him nodding and led him — 
still drowsy — ^to the altar; or she was some fool of a 
girl who would sit at his feet all the time. Probably 
the latter; Lorian had demanded that people should 
bum incense at the shrine of his wit Either way. 
fool or strategist, whichever she might be. Rivers 
had never had the least desire to meet the wife of 
Francis Lorian. 

" She's out of sight now," Mrs. Walsh craned her 
long neck with its beautifully boned collar, as the lum- 
bering cart with pilchards rumbled off. "What a 
nuisance! But it doesn't matter; we shall meet her 
again — ^you don't want to go to the studio yet. Come 
shopping with me and we shall run up against her 
before long; you know what S. Brigid is, one can't 
escape people. I should like to intr^uce you; some 
people think her pretty." 

"Do you?" He looked up cynically at the face 
which made such a bold, such a pathetic bid for 
perpetual youth: it was very hard on women that 
their faces grew old, while their hearts kept young. 
Rivers had a plentiful fount of pity: it was at the 
service of all women — ^they loved and ruled him. 

Mrs. Walsh betrayed the simpers of eighteen on the 
face of forty odd: so that archness was ogling and 
gesture grimace. The emphasis of years was horrible. 
He did like a woman to be smooth. 
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"Pretty!" she shrugged and made a sideways 
mouth. "Well, that depends. For my part, I do 
not care for that peculiar hair. Her complexion is 
certainly good ; one can't deny that — ^I've often won- 
dered whose method she uses." 

"Peculiar! Is she old?" 

" That would be just like Francis, who was staid," 
he thought. 

" Old I She is much younger than I am. But her 
hair is that pale brown which sometimes looks as if it 
had been powdered." 

" I knew a man named Lorian, Francis Lorian. Is 
she his wife? It's an uncommon name and he — ^my 
man," Rivers smiled, "would very likely come to 
S. Brigid." 

"Francis Lorian," Mrs. Walsh nodded; "yes, it 
must be the same. How romantic; that you should 
come back after so many years and find an old friend 
settled here. Isn't it sad, Mr. Rivers — ^the most awful 
tragedy!" 

" That I should find him here," he said absently ; 
not looking at her, hardly listening. 

When he did happen to look round, her face aroused 
him; it betrayed, for a wonder, real feeling. It was 
not rent by laborious dimple and simper. The doc- 
tor's wife looked, at last, the decorous matron. 

*' What tragedy?" he asked sharply. 

"Haven't you heard? Good gracious! When did 
you see him last? It can't be the same man." 

" The time I saw him last doesn't disturb identity. 
My Francis Lorian was a big, good-looking fellow; 
dark, keen, stood six feet, more. He was a lawyer 
and considered brilliant. He was splendid at games; 
but lost his temper if you won. That was his one 
fault — in all things. Unless he could beat the big 
drum, he left the orchestra." 

" Games! That makes it a great deal worse." Mrs. 
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Walsh dolefully shook her artfully veiled head. " No 
doubt it's the same man ; it must be. Rachel said he 
used to be a lawyer; chambers in Grays Inn ** 

Rivers nodded. 

" He used to take his games too seriously ; he al- 
ways taught and never played. Poor Rachel put it in 
that way." 

"Used to?" 

"You don't know? My dear Mr. Rivers- " 

" My dear Mrs. Walsh, we are pulling out tragedy 
rather fine, don't you think? What's up with Frauds 
Lorian?" 

" He's a helpless cripple," she said, a trifle tartly. 
" He came here for his honeymoon " 

" Poor faithful Francis 1 Such a stickler for the 
letter of his word — ^yes he would ! " 

" There was a railway accident. We all agree, in 
private of course, that it would have been much bet- 
ter had he been killed outright For his temper is 
awful and that poor Rachel Lorian is a perfect angel 
of patience and sweetness." 

" Francis ! Good God ! " said Rivers, standing, pal- 
lid, in the sun and seeing, clear before him, an arro- 
gant, athletic figure — always cheerfully teaching you. 

Mrs. Walsh looked at him. She was thinking how 
nice it was to have Patrick Rivers back. Of all the 
artists who played laborious butterfly from time to 
time in the place, she liked Rivers best. Surveying 
him with a feminine eye, she marked how well he 
went with the wildness and the queer colour of the 
place. And yet he was not peculiar — ^there was noth- 
ing she hated more than your assertively artistic look- 
ing man ; the town was full of them. 

She looked at him; his golden beard, his startled 
blue eye, the tufts of hair gone grey at his temples, 
and sticking out curly each side of his cap. There 
was no reason why he should grow grey : a man with- 
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out a care in the world. But he was always a bit of 
a mystery, she considered: one of those men with a 
fugitive, tantalising something behind each glance. 

" They only came to S. Brigid for three weeks or 
so. We are great friends, Rachel and I ; she opens her 
heart to me," she told him complacently — ^and be- 
lieved it! 

He instantly decided to hate this blabbing Rachel. 

"Afterwards, they were going abroad for a long 
wedding trip ; plenty of money, fortunately. She was 
looking forward to Algiers; he had been there before 
and told her about it/' 

"Algiers! I was there at the time of their wed- 
ding." 

"They have never left S. Brigid; Mr. Lorian 
refuses. He can't bear the idea of going back to 
Lx>ndon, crippled. They've taken Rosewall and made 
a lovely place of it. You remember Rosewall?" 

" I remember. When I was last here I had a horse 
and used to ride that way every morning. Good 
Lord, the colour of the hills up there." 

" Rachel was a mere child at the time. Had he died, 
she could have settled '* 

" Oh, don't ; it's horrible." 

" My dear Mr. Rivers, a pretty girl and a girl with 
a fortune would certainly marry again. Why not? 
It's an awful business ; he'll probably live to be eighty, 
so Percy says. It happened — let me see — now how 
many years can it be? " 

Mrs. Walsh laid her finger at her cheek — ^this was 
one of her stiff, juvenile tricks. 

" I must go to Rosewall — ^at once," Rivers turned 
from her abruptly. " I must look Francis up." 

" You need not hurry," there was a shrewish gleam 
in the muddy-toned eye of the doctor's wife. " For 
here you are at the door of your studio ; I've been so 
agitated that I never noticed which turning we took, 
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and here is Rachel with her cafe au Idt cavalier driv- 
ing down the street." 

In this way they met — ^the two of them together — 
fruitful meeting, dramatic meeting; the trumpet 
sounding to the long battle. There should have been 
thunder and hail stones — ^heaven's musketry; and 
there was nothing! Nothing but a narrow, topply 
street, splotched at lintel and wall with bold colour; 
nothing but a sea and a sky of drifting azure ; nothing 
but April's clamour overhead and the daytime clat- 
ter of cobblestones and pleasant voices on the 
level. Nothing but the sunlit sails of fishing smacks, 
but the white restless wheel and dive of gfuUs; the 
perpetual mourning and forever mourning of 
the sea. 

" Stop, Rachel," cried Mrs. Walsh — ^and when she 
stopped, she effusively kissed her. " I've got a very 
old friend of your husband's here and ^" 

Rachel gave her a weary push — away. Mrs. 
Walsh had a parched cheek. She put out her hand — 
both hands — letting the reins impulsively drop. There 
was a quick light in her eyes and on her lip some mo- 
bile change at once. 

"Mr. Rivers," she said, solemnly smiling at him; 
sunlight in a pine wood. " Francis has often spoken 
of you and wanted you. He will be — glad." 

She sighed; it floated — ^with the sharp green ends 
of her veil. 

' How did you know it was Mr. Rivers, Rachel?'* 

The doctor's wife displayed a martial mien. She 
had lived in S. Brigid a long time and considered that 
she held proprietary rights to all the artists; there 
was a motley, floating population. In particular, did 
she claim Patrick Rivers; he came seldom, he was 
now back from an absence of five years and he was 
a woman's man. She was more than half in love with 
him. 
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" I don't know why I knew," Rachel laughed ; she 
also blushed — ^now that incongruity was pointed. 

Jeremy Light was staring from her to Rivers. His 
sturdy British sense revolted at what he called " those 
artist chaps." They dotted the streets of S. Brigid. 
One man they met in the High Street had worn a 
suit so bright that he'd evidently been dipped in the 
blue bag before he came out. 

"And this," — Rachel introduced the men to each 
other, after presenting Jeremy to Mrs. Walsh, — ^"is 
another very old friend of my husband's." 

" Come into my studio," said Rivers simply, " and 
talk." 

He took consent for granted and opening the door 
of the cart, helped Rachel out. He did hope that Mrs. 
.Walsh would have the tact to go away and leave the 
three of them together, so that they might talk of 
Francis without restraint. He was stunned by this 
calamity to Francis. But she had no tact; she was 
keen on a fresh quarry and talked with archness to 
Jeremy, who beat back her sallies in an absurd and 
blinking fashion, stretching himself at every word. 
He was glad enough to straighten his legs after their 
long doubling — ^this, for the present, was about all 
he could feel : that, and a good natured annoyance at 
the advent of these two, the doctor's wife and the 
much talked of Patrick Rivers. They had snipped his 
thread of joy ; he was no longer alone with Rachel. 

"Isn't this a quaint place?" Mrs. Walsh giggled 
and shot up her shoulders in scorn of the street. " Mr. 
Rivers has his studio in the oldest part of the town, 
most of the artists have. It is considered a great ad- 
vantage to look out on this beach ; in rough weather, 
seas are splendid." 

" It's quite a continental town," said Jeremy, who 
had never travelled far; yet constantly found this a 
most useful thing to say. 
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It gave Mrs. Walsh impetus and she began to tell 
him of her honeymoon, which had been spent in Nor- 
way. He had time to look about him. 

Sea boots, preserving the stout shape of the last 
leg, hung at the doors to dry. Against the plastered 
walls swung strings and bunches of floats; the cork 
had taken on red and brown colours— of wine, of dry 
blood, of mellow mahogany; he compared them to 
strange fruits. The street was mustard-patched all 
up with fishermen's oilskins; but he was thinking of 
the flaming charlock in Surrey fields. They hung 
with their arms spread, they fluttered in the breeze; 
as some scarecrow of a highwayman gibbetted on the 
moor. They were murderous — ^to a man — ^these yel- 
low and highly varnished garments. Jeremy was 
more than ever distrustful of this spot to which 
Francis had come for a honeymoon and in which he 
remained — for purging. He was not prepared to 
grant anything good to S. Brigid. 

Rivers called a boy to hold the pony. Rachel was 
close at his side, quite naturally; there was harmony 
in the pose of their two heads. 

They went within, while Mrs. Walsh kept Jeremy 
standing in the sunshine. She was trying to bring 
down this taciturn, sandy giant — with the bows and 
arrows of her drooping eyes and her tongue — ^whidi 
tattled, as the tin mine, up by Rosewall. 

" Fm horribly upset about Francis," Rivers said 

They were in the studio, he and Rachel — they were 
alone, and conscious of it. At a stray touch of a 
finger, as he opened the door of the cart, first strange- 
ness had vanished. They were already intimates; an 
airy, half merry — ^wholly awkward — ^understanding 
between them. 

What is it, this sure touch between man and 
woman! This something which may be established, 
to eternity, without even a word : by a passing glance. 
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by a transient touch. Silence before, silence after, the 
cloud lifted but for a little — yet communion estab- 
lished, so long as identity is; let earthly paths diverge 
as widely as they may. 

They were alone and they were living their first- 
bom mystic moment. Canvas confusion and joyful 
masculine disorder were all around them; dust and 
the clinging perfumes of old tobacco. Close, besieg- 
ing the big window, was the open sea; it rolled right 
up in long, formidable waves. 

" But for me," he said remorsefully, " Francis 
would never have come to S. Brigid. Has he told 
you?" 

"Yes, he told me." 

She nodded and met his eyes. Was that a fire 
behind ? 

For herself! She was chilled. This was the man 
who had run, as a red ribbon, all through her muted 
married life. He had sat, the gabbling, gaudy spirit 
of him, in the very wedding carriage with her and 
with Francis, as they talked of Algiers. Could it be 
possible that he had usurped the bridegroom's place? 
One thing was sure, this man, Patrick Rivers, near 
her now and so sharply conscious of presence, must 
never know the pranks which his unruly spirit had 
played — ^and still played ! Rachel recalled her analyti- 
cal moments on the platform that wedding day. 
Francis had bustled off to get tickets and bully porters 
— he had so loved the importance of a journey and 
the cheerful conviction that no one could have managed 
things but himself. And she, alone, rippling, blushing, 
all brand-new — rose-red frock and awakened heart 
— ^had said subtly to herself, which bridegroom? 

Fate, in prank, had given a queer turn of the wheel ! 
Her long and plaintive romance — ^with a ghost — ^was 
at an end. 

She had lived through many a mood of Patrick 
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Rivers : he stood for what one had lost. Sometimes. 
still, he tripped at the' tip of the tongue, when Francis 
said fanciful things. Francis was slaying Imagina- 
tion — ^yet it had nine lives. 

At fleshly contact, at the sight and touch of solid 
man, Rachel fell short — ^it was inevitable. She was 
not thinking, nor ever could or might think — Love! 
Hers burned before the empty niche— of Francis. 

Looking at Rivers, she fell short. Women of her 
mode and measure must; let Fate deal grudging or 
full. The gift— of idealism— carries its corrective: 
so it is, that when those who really love meet, after 
long pause and hard longings, full-dress greeting 
never attains to the enchanting shadow play of re- 
hearsal. A pensive disappointment is the sure test of 
Love: one seldom applies it. People do not love; 
they settle in life and live happily ever afterwards — so, 
at least, they maintain. With some, married happi- 
ness, is facile. 

She liked him — ^well enough; she was shy of him — 
already. The look of him; the manner, pose and 
glance and speech was already isolate from every 
other man. They had not a word to say to each 
other; and yet, never a word for anyone else. They 
had woven their world ; the fairy web of it was swtmg 
and shaped. They were fast, they were speechless, in 
this new, this silver tangle. She had expected him 
to talk, to rush and gleam — a mountain stream. He 
was taciturn, he had a little stammer. 

He would never know how foolish, how fancifully 
romantic she had been; there was that consolation. 
She was covering up her secret with this. Already, 
he— or the emotion for which he stood — ^meant so 
much, that she dreaded he might guess. In terror, 
she was wishing, with all her soul, that they had not 
met him — she and jogtrot old Jeremy Light In joy, 
she was curving her hands and holding them out— 
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to the new glad prospect. Her drowsy heart moved 
beneath its cerements. 

" Has Francis told you what friends we once were, 
he and I?'* 

How stiffly he spoke; with a wooden — no, with a 
cast-iron^-coldness and not lodcing at her! The 
breaths which they dared not draw, sung meanwhile 
— ^as the south wind — ^in the big studio : all litter and 
smoke and dust and alert masculine. Francis had 
long kept time to the colourless recitative— of ban- 
dages, and careful dieting. Bantry had wielded the 
baton. Rachel had forgotten the sturdy music of 
your whole and active man. 

"Francis has told me everything," she said 
brusquely, her face cold, almost hard, and she half 
turned away. 

** Perhaps that is why I knew you at once. He has 
talked of you so often." 

" Dear old fellow I " his voice was warm, was easy 
— ^he could be natural; the fluent, sane, affectionate 
man, when it came to speak of — friendship! 

** Can you forgive me ? I shall always feel it was 
my fault." There was a note to his voice now — sl 
note that she knew! In this voice he had talked: 
well, of polished throats and moonstones, as he rode 
in the wedding carriage. 

"Forgive!" she laughed — and looked at him: a 
star fell! "What a word!" 

Was it not indeed a word — for them : through the 
long years that would be! Ah, yearning pageant of 
the years— crimson, stone coloured — ^and they did not 
know ! Forgiveness, each to each. Forgiveness that, 
yet always in a lesser way since their personal sense 
remained so strong, should include Francis. For- 
giveness, sought with fresh-springing wells of peni- 
tential tears from God — for the wrong they did His 
gift. 
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So they stood; strange, stirred, shy — frigid and 
gawky — ^in blessed ignorance of all that was going i 
to be. I 

Had they guessed — then what? The long waves 
rolled up close to the window; powerful, Atlantic i 
waves, woolly, green and rapid. Rachel might have 
leapt. She was of impulse : she had the elements — of 
madness, sin, absurdity, heroism, extravaganza or 
drama. What is that particular quality which the 
world does not understand and which it labels with 
so many labels — every one of them tied all wrong! 

Rachel might or might not have leapt — sometimes 
the sturdiest imagination is rickety — of action! 
Rivers would certainly have waited — to palliate, to 
temporise, to hope — where hope there was none. He 
would have missed his wave. They might, so, have 
lost each other through a tide or two : yet their spirits 
would have met — at sunrise and forever — on the 
same shore in the end. 

But they could not see their path — scented, misty; 
of flowers, of music, of birds and gold: of sleet and 
snow ; of the wailing north wind. The path was hid- 
den, yet its gate already stood open and they trembled 
at it— eyes averted, hearts beating, hands stretched 
out. They were to walk together along that path in 
all weathers. Nothing would ever truly part them. 
— until the end: and that would be— i^inning. 
Eternity was theirs. On earth, they were to be banded 
with garlands, bound with chains. 

Silent — they stood; until Mrs. Walsh tripped in, 
on fashionable narrow toes and with a tongue— of the 
tin mine, or of castanets! 

" I want you all to come back to lunch," she said 
expansively. " We'll send to Rosewall for Mr. 
Lorian to join us. Won't that be delightful?*' 
She mouthed, she rolled her eyes and spread her 
palms. 
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The faces of the other three instantly betrayed them 
s not being delighted! In var3ring ways they all 
liought the same thing: that the threading up of an 
Id friendship had nothing to do with this comparative 
tranger. Rachel said: 

" It is indeed delightful— of you! It is the very 
hing we should love/* she glanced imperiously at 
cremy, who flushed the colour of new bricks and 
numbled, "Delightful!" 

" But one has," continued Rachel fluently, " to 
hink of Francis. He very much dislikes the im- 
)romptu." 

'' Impromptu ! Ah, that's a new name for the 
IV'alsh woman," thought Rivers. 

He was furtively watching the speaker. He noticed 
:hat she did not— dared not? — ^look at him. Their 
lieads were dizzy and they knew it. The April world 
swam — ^it reeled and bubbled — in champagne! 

" So we'll go home, please," she was saying in a 
smooth, social way, " just Mr. Light and I together, 
to prepare Francis. You must come to tea to-morrow, 
Caroline, won't you ? " 

Caroline! 

Rivers did not wish her to call that ogling doctor's 
wife by her Christian name. What a name! It sug- 
gested Berlin wool work. The woman was certainly 
fifty: in plain, charitable fact, she was forty — but 
Prejudice deals lightly with decades! 

Rachel turned to him. She did it stiffly, " I'll ex- 
plain to Francis," she said. "I'll prepare him. 
Come to dinner to-night will you ? Can you ? " 

She was abrupt and boyish ; shy and awkward, she 
was not in the least the usual Rachel — of abundant 
and natural savoir faire. Jeremy was blinking at her. 
Patrick Rivers gave a jerk of the face. The boom of 
the sea made him dizzy. Sunlight lying across the 
dusty floor of the studio made him long for shadow. 
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He wished that they were out and alone — he and she 
he and she I Already, this hunger — ^the world's hun- 
ger — ^assailed him. If only they could be just two 
together, 

"I'll come/' he said, just as awkwardly, almost 
rudely, speaking over his shoulder. 

This time Mrs. Walsh stared ; she and Jeremy Light 
had each a wilful charge in tow! It was not like 
Patrick Rivers to be abrupt with women; Rachel for 
all her good looks had no charm! 

The four drifted to the door. 

** Good-bye," said Rivers ; he shot his hand out — 
and it seemed to be no waking part of him. 

" But that is nonsense," Mrs. Walsh fluttered about 
him. " I'm going to put you under my wing and 
carry you, at least, home to lunch." 

" No you won't ; I'm not a chicken, but a man — and 
I want to work." 

"Work! You haven't shown us any of your pic- 
tures. Must you run away so soon, Rachel? Don't 
you take any interest in Art? Mr. Rivers is always 
so industrious." 

" I must get back to Francis," she said coldly. 

" I haven't anything to show — ^you," Rivers looked 
at her and she at him. " In fact, I'm no good at paint- 
ing, or anything else; I'm too industrious, as Mrs. 
Walsh has reminded me. I haven't courage; I take 
other people's opinion — men whose judgment I value 
and " 

" That's being the mere reflection of an artist, isn't 
it?" 

"Naughty Rachel, how rude you are!" screamed 
Mrs. Walsh. 

" Rude! Am I? " She seemed to shrink from this 
common touch— of the shrill and would-be arch. 
" But do come along, Jeremy ; we ought to be at Rose- 
wall now. Francis will be cross." 
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Her voice was cold. Was it always cold and on 
its best behaviour — when she spoke of Francis? 

She gave Rivers a faint hand; he barely touched it. 

" You'll come to-night," she said, " at six." 

She was staring out at the leaping green waters. 

Her words were nothing but a whisper; a churlish, 
strained whisper, yet with a note; well, of wood 
pigeons! She spoke and looked the sullen, shy, de- 
lightful schoolgirl, new to her world — ^yet wasn't it, 
after all, only some exquisite, piquing travesty of the 
unfledged I 

"Of course I shall come," Rivers returned curtly; 
they were both — ^hobbledehoy ! 

He went out with the three into the sun. How 
noisy and yellow and blue S. Brigid was ! He watched 
the frivolous cart drive off. Mrs. Walsh had so man- 
aged that she was included; that sandy man — ^what 
was his name — ^Light? sat narrow in one comer. He 
looked more ridiculously ruddy and awkward than 
ever. He was packed up tight in irregular brown 
paper parcels. He held a wicker basket, his large, 
crimson-tipped ears, pointed his burdens. Rachel 
laughed in his face as she shook the reins and the 
bells jingled. He really was — Harlequin I 

Rivers hoped she would look round and nod at him 
as they turned the comer ; and was so ineffably glad 
that she did not I She knew — ^proportion! 

Mere social gestures could never be natural between 
them and the time for diplomatic pose was not 
yet. 

The pale head, wreathed in bold green, remained 
stately. There was a delightful dignity about this 
Mrs. Lorian, a something boyish and clean — it was 
salt ; as the blue waves. It was wholly without effort 
and it flung all the moth-eaten coquetries of that in- 
sufferable Walsh woman on the dust heap at once. He 
loved dignity in a woman — ^when it dipped to him: 
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she had been so deliciously stiff and shy, so eloquently 
curt. 

As for that comic fellow with the sandy ears, she 
was at liberty to be — well, affectionate — ^to any man 
she chose I Already Patrick Rivers was thinking of 
her in terms of the possessive. 

Mrs. Lorian, Mrs. Lorian ! He went back into his 
studio saying, grudgingly, her wedded name. The 
fact that she was the wife of Francis only counted in 
so far that it was to be the means of him seeing her 
agaia He did not stay to speculate, to ponder; to 
scheme — ^to withdraw, while there was time. Con- 
science was not yet aware that she ought to be awake. 
The whole thing was so evanescent — so inevitably 
righteous. They had advanced to each other in- 
stantly; sweetly, incorrigibly — ^as waves rolled to the 
shore, all so certain, all without a word. 

He wasn't going to play — Canute! Yet neither 
would he ever spoil — ^with words ! He would breathe 
and feed upon delicious food — all abstract! 

He was alone in the place he loved, his studio. 
We are bound to love that place where, most, we strive 
with our immortal soul. This big dusty room had, 
through long intervals, seen the struggle of his soul 
for years. He would never be a painter of any 
mark. Yet upon canvas he ardently painted all the 
questions — ^torrent upon torrent — ^that ha asked of 
Life. For he also was — ^hungry heart; and also- 
empty. 

The studio, at this moment, was something even 
more than it had ever been before: it palpitated — 
with a recent and a most delicious Presence ! 

He went to the window; beset at the shoulder by 
the eternal procession of green waves that rolled up 
with large jaws. They opened on him, snarled; then 
retreated feebly smiling. 

He went to the window and asked of these grinning 
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waves one question ; the question he always asked. He 
demanded bread; so far, he had been given stones. 
Very flashing, delightful stones — ^he was a specialist 
in the gem feminine. But a man in the end — ^probably 
all the time — demands flour of wheat. 

He put his demand in many forms; he extrava- 
gantly dealt with a dozen similes. 

He said now to himself, as he had said to Francis 
long ago, that he was looking for the womanly casket ; 
since he held Love loose in his palm. 

In seeking for this casket he had of course done 
many a foolish, many a frivolous thing; moreover, 
he had frittered Life. 

He had been dismissed, by men and by women alike, 
as the airy trifler; whereas he had been the honest, 
earnest seeker, all the time. He had lived in a mood 
of wholesome, lofty ardour. 

He looked across the green waves — for some hint ; 
say, for a phantom sail ! But those sails that he saw, 
they were of solid ships; vessels going soberly out, 
^'ith human freight and useful merchandise; or little 
fishing smacks, with Apostolic flavour. 

It was good to be at S. Brigid again, after five years 
of aimless, coloured drifting about the world, after 
being choked and blinded in that irresistible London. 
And what had brought him here? 

For he had no scheme to his sorry life; he was mere 
flotsam and jetsam — so far. 

He stood thinking — in the mood of hybrid simile. 
He watched the grinning waves ; little they cared for 
his indefinite plight — of the vaguely amorous. 

He ran after a will o' the wisp — and that was Love. 
It drew him restlessly from Continent to Continent. 
It made him ask eager questions— of many a bright 
«ye: that was always unresponsive. So far, the women 
he had met, wore eyes— of gems! Just the same 
soulless, unblinking brilliance to the lot. 
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He now took the religious simile and told himself 
that he had been burning candles at all the shrines and 
remained an unbeliever. 

Martially speaking, he had been wotmded times 
without telling — ^and very often by cheap enough 
bows and arrows: things out of the toy shop. He 
remained whole. He stood here, the invulnerable 
combatant. He was Achilles, even his heel. 

He was heavy with his hoard — and he could not 
find the mouth of the hive. 

He was as the Queen of Sheba and sick of trav- 
elling towards his elusive female Solomon. 

Life was — locked. He was frantic for the key. 
Some men were lucky and they found it early; it 
was literally thrust into their hands. He applauded 
the idea of a very early marriage; his ideal was the 
Family. 

That serene and narrow seeming of the married 
man — ^at which so many of his friends sneered — was 
to him most beautiful; was the one thing needful. 
Francis had sneered; how grandiloquently he had 
called himself " an old bachelor " — long before he was 
thirty! Rivers, standing here, most speculative by 
the window, was thirty-five. The key — of Life- 
had been just hurled at Francis: no doubt he had 
picked it up, with an agreeable air of patronage. He 
had picked it up, slipped it into his waistcoat pocket 
and taken it quite for granted. 

Rivers loved the idea of family and to him any ter- 
rible little villa in the most arid suburb was a Palace 
— if it housed three, man, woman and child. A 
Palace — ^but you must have the right Queen! 

He wished that he had been torn a poor man, a 
working man: a jolly wholesome husk of a fellow, 
innocent of analytic speculation. Had he been soine 
artisan in regular work; a craft that required skill 
of the hand only ! When you were that sort of man 
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jrou earned your weekly wage, you married the first 
B^oman who came along, remained true to her — ^and 
:ontented with her; which was more. You had chil- 
dren at your desire, you grew beautiful red runner 
beans in your back garden and were happy — so long 
SIS life, and wife and bean blossom lasted. 

The door opened, as he stood — ^warm, stirred, star- 
ing^ at the eternal waves. 

" I came back for them myself," said a voice — 
laboriously blithe. 

He turned and saw Rachel. She had been smiling 
and shy before. She turned stiff at once. His glance 
pinched her face. 

" My gloves." She advanced and took them from a 
table — she walked, as one blind, her lids obstinately 
down. 

"I — I hadn't noticed," said Rivers — ^he sounded 
nothing but the silly, open mouthed girl; a charity 
ffirl! 

He thought so of himself; as a creature with short 
skirts and raw red hands ! 

What quivering fools they were — ^he and she! He 
dared not think of her as Rachel; already, it was 
absurd to say to oneself Mrs. Lorianl His soul re- 
volted ; it was a speedy soul. 

"I mustn't wait," she said — quite superfluously, 
since his pose was even more than frigid — ^he looked 
almost outraged. 

His blue eye actually said, *'Did I ask you to 
wait?" 

What parts of boor and hoyden they were playing! 

" I ought to have sent Mr. Light, but," she laughed 
— ^what a jolly little dainty sound it was, and how it 
!>roke up this wonderful bucolic gawkiness which had 
spread between them — " he was so built in with par- 
cels that we could not dig him out of the cart. It 
pvas tgo ipugb trouble to turn the pony — on a market 
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day, when the streets of S. Brigid are crowded; so I 
— I came." 

She was standing before him abashed! The ice- 
cold, red-hot embarrassment stole over them — trolled 
between them ; a mist — ^yet of May ! 

" Good-bye/' she said, and turned. 

"Good-bye," said Rivers, standing stock still. 

" To-night at six ! " She had the door open — her 
face towards the noisy street — It all came in ; women's 
scolding voices, fishing calls, sound of the sea, " You 
won't forget?" 

"At six — I shan't forget," he said quietly — and 
she was gone. 

Those last curt words betwen them had been noth- 
ing but — ^assignation! Jeremy Light and Francis, 
they did not count. 

She was gone. Her farewell half look had been 
piquing; one of scorn! Was it? He meditated on it 
He did not know that she had been thinking — is this 
that man of eloquence and of — ^moonstones? The 
man who sat in the wedding carriage, who sat in the 
speedy train. 

This she was thinking as she went out, stupid and 
warm, into April's sun. 

She was gone; she had simply been a gleam upon 
the floor. Rivers had been afraid to speak to her, 
to touch her, to look or smile. You shrank from 
clutching at a soap bubble, from finding its pretty 
tints mere moisture in the palnu Why had it floated 
into the studio — this bubble? Was it — of intent? 
For she might just as well have sent the sandy friend 
to fetch her gloves. She need not have — forgotten! 

Rivers went to his easel, in a thundering hurry. 
He drew a head — ^hers. More than her face, he drew 
the masses of her hair. 

It was that wonderful hair, rarely seen, of palest 
brown, that in th^ sun has a tpuch of copper and in 
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shade is silvered ; hair that is wanton and ntin. It was 
the sworn foe to all your sober mouse tints. It had an 
aristocracy, all its own. It was the most delicate* 
fairy hair, and he had seen through the float of the 
sharp green veil that she dressed it upwards, drawn 
to a knot up top. To-night at six he would see her 
head — bare. This thrilled him. To-night she would 
be a woman — ^no silvered, sea-green thing, half fay, 
half mermaid. 
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" Conceal it not! 
He was the love of my heart. 
If I loved every other" 



CHAPTER IX 

"Conceal it not!" 

Francis read the verse aloud to them, right 
through; he read other verses, with no significant 
modulations, not lifting an eyelid. 

Yet the words made a commotion in the orchard: 
the old orchard, all bushy head and bending knee, 
all moving, shining leaves ; that were conspirator with 
coy and half-formed fruits. 

It was a commotion which ran out into the very 
garden over the whitewashed wall, so that there was 
some new tumult in the waving, wide borders, where 
rose petals flew high in the air like crimson moths 
and the pale skirts of poppies were flung round their 
shoulders by the hot east wind. It was a shining, 
staring afternoon — July in opulence — ^but the close- 
shaved patch in the orchard lay in shadow, and on 
the patch sat three, and before them was a tea table. 
They were the usual trite and piquant trio — ^two men 
and one woman. 

Three I A mystic number — ^magicl It is by the 
ingenious meshing together of this magic number that 
the stories of the world are woven. Thoughtless, 
coldly sensible people say that the grouping is stale; 
Puritans that it is sinful; people grown old — ^who 
have forgotten their suffering or been spared it — ^in- 
sist that this Love is inconsiderable and that it applies 
only to a certain phase of a man's life. Yet Love 
goes laughing, weeping on and sways the world. It 
mends, makes, or mars nations. It stands in the 
background at all the battles. 

Men and women save their souls— or lose them-^ 
X65 
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in threes. By the sorting of the threes is bliss made, 
or woe. 

Francis had his eyes on the book — the other two 
were looking at him and noticing how wrinkled and 
brown his eyelids were; they seemed to be the very 
wrecks of autumn leaves. You half expected to hear 
them rustle as they fell. His fingers were tight round 
the fragrant covers of the book; it was the old Celtic 
legend, " Liadain and Curithir.'' 

" It's a love book, for a wonder,*' said Rachel. She 
lingeringly flicked at the top of his lean hand with 
her white fingers. " Usually you have a passion only 
for saints, and Russian leather is their habit These 
were — ^well, were they sinners?" 

" Sin is the first stopping place on the journey, the 
ten minutes' interval for refreshment," said Rivers 
lightly, and they all three laughed — as people do 
laugh when they sit, luxurious, in warm shadow on 
shaven grass in summer time ; when tea cups click and 
birds twitter and tongues, run random. 

One's heart might be breaking — ^and was it? Yet 
the month was July, and all the flaming colours in the 
garden border laughed out loud. 

"Saints! Sinners!" Francis shrugged. "They 
were lovers. Which is that?" 

He laughed — it was acid eating into Rachel's silver. 
He spoke with aloof, cool scorn of the story. " Why 
do men make so much of love? " he said, his nostrils 
and his upper lip twitching. "We are only here to 
prepare for Heaven after all." 

" But you want to see the people you love when 
you get to Heaven, don't you?" asked Rachel. 

" Love! Oh, what is it? " He was boisterous. " I 
shan't think of tlie things of this world if ever I get 
to Heaven. Supposing the one I loved best down 
here were damned—-" 

"If I—" 
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"If you! Who spoke of you? Why be so 
personal, so thoughtful for your own soul?" 

"Well, naturally I give it the first look in," she 
said — ^and again they all three laughed. 

Good Heavens, wasn't it a jangle of instruments, 
thought Patrick Rivers. What a trio they were! 

He had gone more grey; he looked wretched. 

" If I loved a woman called, say — ^Wilkinson," pur- 
sued Francis, grinning up at the burning sky and 
softly striking his deplorable legs, " and she " 

" Was in hell and you were in heaven " 

" Don't be so impetuous, Rachel. Let a man fin- 
ish a thought." 

"But what would you do? Quick! Wouldn't it 
spoil Heaven?" 

" Don't be profane." 

" I'm not profane. But " — ^her voice was slightly 
tipsy — ^"in Heaven I should make but one petition. 
Oh, do let me go to Wilkinson I " 

And then, reedy, they laughed again, and said how 
impossible it was to think loftily in the terms of a 
commonplace name. 

"The name of your parents, the shape of your 
nose — Destiny is guided by them, and how can a man 
rise above mere dull respectability when he has what 
one may call a settled income sort of name and a 
narrow bridge?" said Rivers. 

He, too, stared at the sky; he jumped violently 
when a robin hopped at his toe. 

" The bird's breast isn't a danger signal," Francis 
told him quietly; "keep your head, whatever you 
do. And don't jerk — I hate it — in a wicker chair, 
which creaks in sympathy with every one of your 
confounded twinges. Why do we have wicker chairs, 
Rachel, in a house with an undercurrent? " 

"Undercurrent?" 
Emotional! These " He smacked his legs; 
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the hot bottle fell out from the rugs and rolled on 
the grass. 

Rachel bent to pick it up; she had the niovement 
of a humming bird for Francis. 

" I'm getting steadily colder. But it's the bachelor 
who dies — not Benedick." Francis looked hard at 
his friend — it was an inflexible look; it chanted the 
dirge of some old friendship. Rivers felt that he 
wanted to go out and hang himself — ^and he couldn't 
even summon courage enough to leap over the cobbled 
wall of the orchard. 

"As to names," — Rachel spoke in a patter; she 
hovered round Francis, the brooding and attentive 
bird — " Mrs. Walsh tells me hers was so hideous that 
she married young to escape it." 

" I knew she'd say that." Francis shrugged and 
screwed his mouth — at something bitter. "Has one 
got into long frocks and shortened pigtails at thirty- 
five? For she must have been that." 

" I try very hard to be charitable," he continued, 
with a pathetic mixture of priggishness and earnest 
effort, " but I do hate that woman Walsh." 

" She and Unity are the very best of friends." 
Rachel was jerkily breaking up cake and bestowing it 
on the robin. "They got on together from the 
first." 

She looked up and took from Patrick Rivers his 
cup. Their fingers met gravely under the saucer; a 
quick spasm seized each face in its awful grasp and 
twisted it. They sat blenched and contorted in the 
sun. 

" I wish " — Francis was glaring at the gay, flecked 
sky, his head far back on his lounge and the cords of 
his wasted throat showing — *' that Eustace had never 
let the Little House." 

" He had to let it. You know what Eustace is — 
the wine bill always bigger than the bank balance." 
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" Then why did he come here? " 

"He thought, poor man, that we wanted him," 
said Rachel, and laughed, and looked anxiously at 
silent, gloomy Rivers, who sat, black, in some shade. 

" Well, how long have they been at S. Brigid, and 
when to goodness are they going? " demanded Francis. 

" Eighteen months. As to going, the tenant of the 
Little House leaves on Monday week. Eustace now 
talks of selling the place and travelling for a year 
or two. The doctor recommends travel for his indi- 
gestion." 

" I should recommend pulse, but go on." 

"Unity is tired of settling down. They want to 
talk it over. Eustace has a great idea of your business 
instinct. I asked them to come to dinner to-night, 
and I asked the Walshes, too." 

She swiftly looked at Rivers. Their eyes died — 
each at the door of the other — in pallid misery. 

" What are you going to give them to eat? Noth- 
ing will really satisfy Eustace. He's that incorrigible 
sensualist who would eat a lark pie and pass his plate 
for more. He sins wholly through his stomach. Give 
me the brain as the seat for mortal sin. What do 
you say Patrick— heart?" 

The other man started. 

" Oh, yes — ^hearts," he smiled and sHook himself. 

" The world rocks with disturbing passions. What 
fools men and women are," Francis returned with 
violence to the consideration of his beautifully bound 
book. " Here, even in the ninth century, hearts were 
breaking — and for what? Just listen to the end" — 
he fluttered pages. " Such an exquisite simplicity of 
narrative, such beguiling brevity!" 

" He took to strange lands and pilgrimage, so that 
she never saw him more. 'He has gone now/ she 
said/' 

The flagstone upon which he was wont to pray. 
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she was upon it until she died. Her soul went to 
Heaven, And that Aagstone was put over her face. 

" So was the end of Liadain ! " Francis crisply shut 
the slender book and slipped it into his pocket and 
slapped his sharp hip. " She went to Heaven, but I'm 
not prepared to say she met Curithir there," 

" It wouldn't be Heaven else," said Rachel, on im- 
pulse. 

Her head was flung up and happy certitudes shone 
in her sad eyes as she looked across the wall into the 
flaunting garden. Francis looked into the garden, 
too, and his expression was lurid. They both stared 
at the high flower borders — ^lines of standard roses, 
all pink; springing lilies, the burning purple-blue of 
larkspur spikes. 

Rivers looked reflectively from husband to wife. 
Presently his eyes coaxed Rachel's to his and their 
glances blended. It became that quiet sorrowful 
glance — of deepest tragedy — ^which sometimes you 
see in the eyes of people as you move through the 
world, keeping your own eyes open. 

Francis suddenly picked up his crutches and started 
to limp towards the house, without a word. He 
went off hoppetty — as a blackbird who has spied 
a cati 

" You are not going indoors? " the others said to- 
gether — ^and said it, starting; and said it in voices of 
remorseful joy. 

This was so like Francis; to move off on impulse. 
One never understood Francis. Dear Heaven, they 
did not wish to hurt him; although their own lot was 
bitter I 

" Yes,Mor a bit," he returned quietly. " I get cold 
if I stay out long, even in July. I shall see you before 
you go, Patrick. Look into my room on your way 
out." I 

They watched him swing away ; beneath the twisted 
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trees. He went in his usual grotesque fashion — of 
the hopeless cripple. He had grown, with the 
years, some devilish fleetness; there was malignancy 
to his hopping. Rachel, marking how relentless his 
square shoulders looked, was thinking gratefully 
that, at least, he was never violent with her now. 
Those days of dread, lest he should strike or swear 
or kill, were past. Even Bantry had grown sleek. 
She shivered in the sun as she thought of those moods 
— long dead — which once had possessed Francis. 
Moods t He had been possessed by devils. God, 
through the homely medium of Jeremy Light, had 
cast them out, and Francis travelled through Rebel- 
lion into Faith. She would always be grateful to 
sandy old Jeremy; she remembered that long visit 
of his to Rosewall three years ago and the patient 
way in which, as he put it, he had " pegged away " 
at Francis. 

She did not know, and Jeremy never meant to tell 
her, that on one critical night — it proved to be the 
turning point — ^he had surprised Francis on the brag- 
gart point of suicide. 

Francis now went in at the garden door; his 
shoulders eloquent — ^to his wife. They watched him, 
she and Patrick Rivers. They were alone ; the steal- 
ing, delicious mood of utter joy stole over them ; was 
benison, was consolation. Nothing else mattered and 
they were ineffably happy. 

Francis went in at the door. Before he disap- 
peared, he turned round and gave a large friendly 
grin; made of himself the agreeable mountebank. 
How lined his face was in the full sun; how grimly 
humorous and patiently devout I 

" He has changed very much ; he is quite resigned," 
said Rachel, with a quiver of a sigh — ^the faintest, 
bluest wave, upon the sunniest, yellowest beach. 

All along the happy shore, just across those fields 
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where the trees cut to square-beard shape were grow- 
ing, waves were breaking in just the same warm, 
pensive way. 

There had been a question and a wonder — ^an 
amused, scornful amazement — on the face of Francis, 
as he turned it to them at the last When he said 
so quietly, " I shall see you before you go, Patrick," 
his manner merely conveyed a somewhat whimsical, 
yet quite quiescent hospitality. 

He had passed out of sight with an air — ^heroic, 
bravado, assumed or real — of the man to whom noth- 
ing earthly matters very much. 

That secret— of his grinning face — ^told no sorry 
story to Rachel and to Rivers. They were lovers; 
and lovers are blind and lovers are cruel — perhaps 
cruelest of all to each other. They could read nothing 
subtle in Francis. Directly he was out of sight he 
had left their world. History for each lay only in the 
depths of the other one's eyes. The rest of living; 
the sum total of other looks, that was simply Shadow 
Play. 

Watching . the last comic flutter of Francis and 
fistening to the departing tap and pat of his crutches, 
they were thinking the same thing — ^they recalled the 
crystal manner in which he had said : 

" We are only here to prepare for Heaven;" Jer- 
emy Light had said this before; Francis had a deft 
crick of the echo. 

Such abstract devoutness flung a gauntlet in the 
very face of the amorous day. One must love and 
be warm and laugh — on such a day I Fragrant pink 
roses and unfortunate love! 

The insistent and quite simple piety of Francis — ^a 
sweetness caught from Jeremy Light — ^just irritated 
these two. It twinged their conscience — ^tom as they 
were by fervid loves and longings, fenced apart as 
they forever must be by honourable restraints. Fran- 
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CIS had done with this life's living; rather, he had 
been torn, all warm and with violence from it, and 
was now resigned. But they merely longed to begin. 
They loved, they longed — the golden years were 
scampering by. They could see the floating careless 
hair of these fleet years, they could hear contemptuous 
laughter. 

He was gone dean out of sight — Francis! At least, 
they were together, they were quite alone, for a little, 
a last while. 

Rivers was going back to London that night. For 
three years he had played between his chambers in 
Grays Inn and his studio at S. Brigid. From the first, 
Francis had insisted that, when he came to S. Brigid, 
he should make his home at Rosewall, and just go to 
the studio when he felt in the painting mood. 

** For I want a friend," Francis had said, with a 
deep, inscrutable look and a pressure of fingers that 
had grown oddly claw-like. 

Patrick Rivers was going back to-night ; as he had 
gone back many a time before, through these last years 
of wonder and of magic; of b^utiful joys and 
agonies. 

To him and to Rachel, it always seemed the last 
time— every time. Never a parting that was not final ; 
more than once through those last moments she had 
said: 

" When the last parting truly does come, we shall 
not know it" 

She spoke Truth through Jest. 

They sat alone now and silent ; with that overflow- 
ing eloquence of the heart to which the tongue can 
never minister. 

They looked around the orchard; a place of de- 
licious greens and varying shadows. They looked at 
the square, grey house; with the lichened roof and the 
creepers that stole as veins across the ancient face. 
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To Rachel the place was Home ; to Rivers, this world 
—of grass, of flushed and haughty roses ; of hopping 
birds and the one dear woman — was Eden. Very 
soon he would be cast dut 

He dared not stay at S. Brigid any longer— for 
this time. One was always in terror lest the patience 
of Francis should get exhausted. For Francis must 
know how things stood; he wasn't a fool — ^though a 
proud man plays fool in self-defence sometimes. 
Theirs was a lofty Love, it was virgin gold right 
through — ^yet it was coated with verdigris: the dis- 
tasteful, inevitable green of intrigue. Still, of alloy 
— not one ounce; ^neath the dirty, greasy coating, 
pure gold I Thank God for that — and nothing could 
ever change the metal. 

Rivers was thinking this and he was hating that 
anything tarnished should touch her — his dear. Yet, 
for them, there seemed no possible way out The sad 
road, of complete sundering, lay clear; they had not 
courage to take it. 

He looked at the house, at the orchard, at the gar- 
den. She had a sweet setting — Rachel; his Rachel. 
After all, she was his— of the heart! Only hearts can 
forge a lasting link. So let the world— of Unity Ayr's 
and Caroline Walsh's — say and suppose just what it 
chose. In this way at least they were spiritual — ^he 
and Rachel. The common, material side of things 
did not touch them ; nor ever could or should. They 
sat on a throne above that. 

She lived in a green garden — ^Rachel! Her house 
was a poem. It all so fitted her, this place of harmony 
and fragrance. And she was not really his nor ever 
would te. He had sighted the mast — ^too late. He 
had gained possession of the casket — ^when Love had 
flown. In these fanciful terms, on which he once had 
talked so glibly, he was thinking now. Rachel was 
not really his as this world knew possession, nor ever 
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would be. They clung to rectitude — ^yet sometimes 
one's hand gets frozen. It was a cold, cruel task, this 
clinging — ^and how long? 

Their eyes met again. " Sweetheart I It is the last 
day, the last hour/' he said, in a voice and with a 
manner that she was always going to remember. 
" Let's play with Time. I can't bear your eyes to be 
so sad, Rachel." 

She shook her head; he saw the maddening silver 
and the gold. How he loved her hair I 

"It's so dreadful," she insisted; "and I wonder 
how long we shall all three stand the strain? " 

"All three! Has Francis ^" 

'' Francis is a saint — and he trusts us." .Was her 
voice curt? 

She looked across the wall, at misty space. One 
could see a sharp blue splinter of the sea. She looked 
at the house wall. Jasmine, like a ghost, all green and 
starry, wreathed near the study window. It was a 
hand — at a heart! 

The study window! Together, they gravely re- 
garded it Together, they conjured the same mental 
picture— of Francis sitting lean and yellowed in that 
book-lined room. He would be near the fire, reading ; 
he had a fire on the hottest days. He would be bent 
over the table, writing. They could see his hand mov- 
ing ; a lean hand, tobacco stained at the thumbs. They 
could see him quite plainly; this devout, this com- 
placent and crippled student; who was her husband 
and his friend, and who, give him warmth and give 
him books, was perfectly happy without them. This 
they fully believed — it made renunciation of each 
other all the harder. 

Rachel, in her secret heart, was deploring the flight 
of her sober married peace; Rivers in his was won- 
dering why he had not strength enough and mercy 
enough to leave her. 
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" Women are good," he was thinking. " If I went 
away she, with chaste patience, would fit the bits of 
her broken heart together. They can mend them- 
selves very cleverly — ^women I " 

He did not know, men never do know, how obsti- 
nately the women that they love and so think good, 
insist on suffering, how savagely they thrust all 
thought of skilful mending clean away. The woman 
hoards her broken heart — ^since every bit of it is remi- 
niscent 

He could not leave her — forever. It was asking 
too much of any mortal man; that they should all 
through life, travel opposed paths — ^he and she! His 
heart was bound up in the shining shadows of her 
hair; and where it led, he follow^. 

Her eyes were yearning — ^at the study window. 

"You love Francis?" he asked jealously. 

" Of course, of course. How can one possibly love 
him enough — considering!" 

"You love us both?" 

"Yes— both. You can't understand that?" 

"Not quite. I may have affection for lots of 
people; those you are expected to be fond of, those 
you have lived with. It is a comfortable feeling bom 
of long tradition. Or, if you think they expect it, 
you do it to save trouble. I could cultivate affection 
with the utmost ease. Affection: that paste which 
men mistake for Love until they dig the diamond ! I 
could have an — ^affection — for any woman — if I only 
saw enough of her. She would chain and console me. 
I should half believe that I loved the broad path of 
Comfort better than the mountain pass of Choice. 
I'm a clinging creature," he laughed and added — 
deeply, "But I love — one. She is the love of my 
heart. Wasn't it wonderful, that old poem Francis 
read to us and how well he read it ! Love is so old 
and so sad, always sad. I'm inclined to think that 
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you can only recognise young Love by its weeds — 
that bridal satin invariably drapes a skeleton." 

" Patrick 1 You — you'll come down to S. Brigid 
soon?" 

"Dearest! As soon as I—dare. One mustn't wear 
out welcome. It is hideous, the whole affair. That 
I should have to drag you through it, this thick ditch 
of careful scheming. Rachel I " he bent towards her, 
his blue eyes blazed — ^they looked oddly boyish, lover- 
ish, set in the frame of his tufts of curly hair which had 
gone untimely grey. " It is grotesque, it is an infamy 
that you and I loving so much and from the very 
first moment, should not have spent one whole clear, 
clean, unruffled month together. I've never dared stay 
at S. Brigid more than three weeks at a time. We 
buy our every hour with unworthy diplomacy." 

"I wonder — ^how long?" said Rachel ponderingly. 
She kept flinging cake to the plump robin. 

"How long?" 

His face was afraid. 

"How long we shall last. Things never remain 
the same. I shall grow old." 

"Old!" — ^he idolatrously caught her arm; as it 
lifted, as the stmimer sleeve slipped back, he said, 
" Look at the youth of that." 

" Oh, I'm not old yet. But you may grow tired." 

" Never, never. You like to make me keep on tell- 
ing you. Rachel, is that it? " 

She nodded — in the curt way he loved — ^the way 
that, on their first meeting, he had said to himself 
was salt and blue — with the waves. It was a young 
gesture and an old look that she gave him. The 
sorrows of the whole world live in the eyes of those 
who love — greatly and in vain. 

" Tell me," she whispered, with pale lips, faintly 
parted. 

" While you are you and I am I, the littlest finger 
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touch will be the same sweet heaven it always was. 
My feeling never has changed, never will change, 
never can change," he said, impressively. 

He laughed and caught her hand from her lap. It 
was a wistful hand ; she had the gift of putting some- 
thing of everything she felt into the look of her 
fingers. 

She laughed too; between them, they contrived a 
happy, ringing sound — ^with birds, with branches, 
with little summer waves. 

" Yes? Then I am happy; I don't ask for anything 
else at all. But — the world changes. Even the gar- 
den is never the same ; to-day's roses are to-morrow's 
leaves — ^and next year's earth. If you no longer cared 
so much to come to S. Brigid! Suppose you slipped 
Duty in place of Desire 1 To see one's love shrivel 
before one's eyes — ^we should each know it and be 
too heartbroken to say so. What a Fate! Patrick! 
Let us part now — and suddenly. Now — before the 
ebb tide. It will be more poetic." 

" My tide never ebbs and I'm not a poet and why 
will dear women torture themselves! Besides, the 
poets never— do. They only write about sacrifice — 
to tgg other people on, to nerve them perhaps— or to 
console them, afterwards. That would be a poet all 
over — malicious, merciful product of Nature! It 
would be unfair to assume that they do everything 
before they write about it. That's denying the imagi- 
native faculty." 

"There was Liadain," said Rachel faintly. "It 
was a tiiousand years ago." 

" Never mind the book— of a thousand years ago. 
Curithir has Liadain. And I shall have you in the 
long future. But the life hereafter is so vague and 
sometimes one clutches at the glorious now." 

His voice changed with his fervid eyes. Rachel 
was quickly pale; he watched her very lips grow white, 
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until the face he worshipped was a mask— quivering 
wax I The mood took them which they fought. The 
house and the garden, the swaying, curtseying old 
orchard — ^all of this her honourable home — ^swept be- 
fore their strained sight 

"Dearest!" 

The way in which — always — ^he said "dearest" 
was to chime in her ears till she died. 

" Patrick 1 There is Francis to remember." 

Her glance, gone cold, fixed mournfully on the 
study window. Only a twisted tree or so, only a 
stretch of shaved grass between her and husband — 
yet how many worlds and worlds away! 

"Yes; there is Francis;" both of them were look- 
ing at the study window, both of them were cold — 
and true again to their true selves. " Yet fond as I 
am of Francis, it is you; only you. That I am I and 
you are you, that's the charmed secret of life. I 
wouldn't harm him — ^butl If he could only clean 
forget us both, forget we ever had been! And — ^I'U 
kick myself back into my proper place, beloved one. 
Forgive me, Rachel." 

"Forgive! What a word between you and me;" 
her face was dead white again — a July, amorous 
pallor. 

Wasn't it a passionate wild sweet world to-day — 
and Time all flying ! 

"Forgive! What a word! You've said that to 
mc before." 

" Yes, in your studio, the day we met My head 
was all — ^new — and the large waves looked so green. 
I remember." 

" You forget— nothing? " 

"I never can forget — anything," she said and went 
on with royal lavish passion : " Nothing that you 
could ever say or do would estrange me for lohg. If 
I heard— oh, terrible things, or even quite comic 
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things about you — such as flirting or forging a cheque, 
I should only laugh. 

"Darling! You always laugh and I can always 
hear it It will be my sweet passing bell — ^your 
laugh." 

" I should laugh and say: that is the surface man; 
the common or kitchen side of him— one must have 
domestic offices. The man eternal who is mine — ^all 
mine ; nobody's else ever — ^he is not spiritually affected 
by little things like flirting and like forging: his soul 
is far away all the time." 

Rivers was looking at her with idolatry, with 
amazement and — ^was it? — ^shame. 

"Rachel! How dearly you love me and I'm not 
worth any of it." 

" But you love me too? You would feel the same 
about me?" 

"Love? I adore you. These times down here, 
with you at Rosewall, are my life; the rest is only 
ardent waiting for the next time; nothing can ever 
change it." 

" Not if you married anyone else? That would be 
better, for you ; for me, I'd try to bear." 

" Marriage! What is it? I could go through that 
without a soul. Not if I were a Mormon," he said — 
and then, at this absurdity they laughed out loud. 

Anyone listening: in point of fact, Francis was, 
and he, limping up to shut his study window, to keep 
noise out and warmth of kind red coal in, would 
have considered them light hearted enough. Rivers 
said so. 

" We are a volatile little couple, Rachel. We could 
be so happy if " 

"There is no happiness; we are caught; anguish 
for us whichever way we turn in the trap." 

" Dear one, I've ruined your peace for all your days. 
Don't you suppose it's my constant torture? You 
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half kill yourself with charming superfluous remorses 
— for Francis. We won't hurt him; we love him — 
yet each other more. And I love you so much that 
nothing sordid shall ever touch you. That I vow. 
Something — I don't know what — ^holds us back from 
— from everything." 

" If you loved me less you'd love me — ^more? " 

" If I loved you — ^less — I'd pick you up and carry 
you off now, away from Rosewall; away from the 
sound of the sea and the tattle of the tin mine and the 
splendour of the hills. I'd make you mine — ^you are 
nobody's else now; nor ever have been. Mine, mine 
— ^past, present and for everlasting. Yet to take you 
away would be injuring you, not Francis. A woman 
of your sort can only breathe pure air." 

"Then I can't breathe — now," she said, looking 
quaint a little, but mournful — ^more." 

"Dear— don't look like that. You do nothing 
wrong. How could we help loving each other? It 
descended on us." 

" We should have unfurled emotional umbrellas." 

" I love this place — ^it's home " — ^his face was red, 
his eyes were ardent — he was in the true mood of 
primeval man, who is a fallen god. "Yet if anything 
happened to Francis and we belonged to each other 
at last, I would fly with you to some sweet withdrawn 
corner, where the very name of S. Brigid had hardly 
been heard. I should set fire to Rosewall before we 
went away; so that no other man and woman could 
love and suffer here as we have done." 

" If you loved me less, you'd love me more," she 
persisted, playing ball with this phrase» " but if you 
loved me — ^most ? " 

^* If I loved you — ^most — ^men of the world would 
say that I never should have told you so. I should 
have set whole seas and continents between us. But 
men of the world know not Love. I'm glad I told. 
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I wouldn't be spared one pang," he concluded, with 
tempest 

" Yes," she gave the brief, breezy nod, " I'm glad. 
When you told me it was like stepping out of a sick 
room into some spacious garden." 

"Dear! Yes — ^and we've been in a garden ever 
since: pallor of lilies, passion of roses. Do you re- 
member the day I told? We were sitting there," he 
pointed up the orchard. 

" I remember. It was — a salute. You said in such 
a stiff, military sort of way, 'Mrs. Lorian, I love 
you.'" 

'' I look like that when I care most. Eversrthing 
was at stake." 

" I looked up at the house," she said, " down at 
the grass and ^" 

" Everywhere but at me. When I lifted your eyes 
at last — I knew. How they blazed and bturned. What 
a leaping, lovely fire— of confession!" 

" It's three years ago ; three years this very day." 

"I make a Patronal Festival of this day — ^S. 
Rachel. But you never look — Rachel: it's a purple, 
violent name — colour laid on thick; while you are a 
mezzotint." 

"Francis would be pleased at canonisation, 
wouldn't he? Dear Francis! " 

They laughed again, not at Francis, not at saints ; 
but with their own tumult ; all smiling joy and staring 
grief. They knew well enough — just as well as Jer- 
emy Light knew and Francis himself — that the saints 
stood for perfection, that religion was the highest note 
of the idyll, but — ^not yet! One could not think, in 
marble terms, of saints. Love was all vibrating 
colour; Love was here and close and warm. This 
memory — of saints and all that saints imply— comes 
to people later, when hearts are aching, forever and 
forever more and aching — ^apartl 
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"Patrick! For three years youVe been coming 
and going and — how long?" 

" For always — ^why not? " 

" The world is a biograph/' 

"Biograph! Horrible. YouVe frightened the 
robin." 

" And frightened the half-fledged thrush, too. Did 
you see him fly off? He's so young and gawky, so 
shy. He's like those unfortunate youths in their first 
dress suit that you meet at dances — ^near the door — 
with tight gloves and pimply faces." 

" Poor brutes I Away with them. I've no use for 
the callow. To-morrow at this time, the robin and 
tiie pimply thrush will be hopping about just as usual 
and I shall be in London." 

His face darkened, he moved restlessly and looked, 
with an agonised question, at the great red face of 
Rosewall hill as it topped the orchard. 

** I shall be sitting all by my own self, reading or 
working in a stunned way — ^the usual way," said 
Rachel dully. "Unity or Caroline will drop in — 
alone or together — and I shall have to talk and to 
ward off their insidious attacks. I can't bear it. Why 
should we? Oh, I didn't mean that, but — ^in less than 
an hour you'll be gone. You never see me — ^tamer! 
I want you in all the little daily ways; only that. 
When you are here, one is so happy — and so wretched 
— ^that one can't settle do^yn. I'm so lonely all the 
time. Francis breathes cloisters; and he has always 
breathed — different. Once it was legal air, now it's 
ecclesiastic. 

" You say I never see you tame, but, my blessed 
darling, I did and only this morning. Francis called 
me into his room to look at some old books he's 
bought, lovely things. What a voluptuary he is when 
it comes to leather! There stood his mistresses on the 
shelves — a brown and scented harem! I saw you 
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through the window ; you were weeding in the narrow 
border beneath the wall and you didn't know I was 
watching, ^ut Francis did ; I hope for his sake that 
he could not see my eyes — ^I wouldn't hurt him. My 
own love, you looked so domestic, so placid and 
sweetly busy. You looked as you might have done 
had you been my wife and Rosewall our home and — 
Rachel — ^if our children had been running about.'' 

A pinch — ardent— made her pale face crooked when 
he said this. 

" It wrung me, I could not bear to watch. Pres- 
ently you darted off with a pretty whirr of skirts — ^it 
sounded like a stag beetle — ^and sat idly on the top 
step of the stile. Your dear, dreamy eyes I could only 
picture, but the lazy swing of your shoe I could 
see." 

" There were lots of little happy ant things running 
in and out of the crevices of the wall — ^like mad," she 
told him, laughing, "I wondered — ^why. There are 
so many things to see and no one to telL I saw, a 
moment later, a lovely orange-ended bumble bee; he 
was swinging, loose, in a foxglove — I wanted to show 
you so." 

'* You know that I didn't wish to waste a whole 
yellow morning with Francis in that hot room. .When 
he called out ' Patrick,' in his thin, high commanding 
voice, the note of which we dread to hear, we were 
very tempted to pretend " 

"We didn't, however; we haven't sunk to lying 
yet" 

" Rachel, don't look like that It hurts me horri- 
bly. You — ^you don't know." 

Again, he was staring hard, at a relentless red hill ; 
it was set on answering no questions; on solving no 
problems. 

" Francis looked annoyed when he saw you run off ; 
flinging the fork on the path and oversetting the bas- 
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kct of weeds. Then, with that queer, swallowing 
movement of the mouth and throat, he said: ** Rachel 
can jiever do one thing for more than five minutes at 
a time, but it's rather charming of her, don't you 
think?" 

He gave me such a kind smile and looked so fond 
and proud that I didn't grudge you to him through 
that moment — ^all that he has, poor chap. You ought 
to be happy, Rachel. There are two men who would 
die " 

"Yes: when one remembers the lean lives of the 
unchosen women! But I'm not happy, Patrick. How 
can I ever be?" 

"If I were only strong enough to go away for 
good, dear heart," he said, most passionately. " If I 
could drift — ^into shadow; be not even a memory. 
That would at least be peace — for you." 

" Peace — ^never! Say turbulence — a weary, raging 
hunger, all the time." 

"You'd settle down, Rachel. As for me. Fro 
Ishmael and would dwell in the desert. Do you re- 
member that Sunday night when we went to church 
together and were late and sat in the porch through 
the Magnificat? I held your hand and I felt — ^let 
the Church say what it might — ^that here indeed was 
real Religion. I could have done more than die for 
you ; I could have gone away, gone clean out For I 
knew, through that rapt moment, that nothing could 
ever part our souls : they had been good together. But 
— the most wonderful song in the world died into 
silence and I — ^I stayed. And I'm here " — ^thcir hands 
met in a wild clutch. "I shall come again. Of 
course Unity Ayr laughs behind my back and calls 
me your tame cat Let her. What do I care so long 
as I can come near you now and then, for a little flash 
of real living?" 

" It doesn't matter about Unity or anyone," Rachel 
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spoke with splendid disr^^ard of social opinion. ** So 
long as Francis does not hurt/' 

" Francis does not hurt," he assured her, " He does 
not even want me in his room; he looks polite when 
I go in." 

**At least, we haven't that to bear; that we arc 
wounding Francis. It would be too much." 

'' Cupid has no arrows for a monk," returned 
Rivers. 



CHAPTER X 

'Twos madness 

Not to do his pleasure. 

Were there not the fear of the King of Heaven. 

Francis was standing at the study window, dry and 
long, leaning at the wall and, for shroud to him, the 
limp cotton curtain. A cherished book was in his 
hand — ^at which he never glanced. 

He stood watching; not as narrow eavesdropper — 
but in sheer, dumb agony, and feeling some reflected 
eagerness with Love. Opening his window, he could 
hear Rachel speak. He had not seen her or Patrick 
since he left them ; yet to lean here and look out — ^at a 
green pageant ; to listen to laughter and the one dear 
rippling voice ; that was keeping vague and secret com- 
pany with the uncrippled world: that was being a 
man again — almost. When, now and then, he heard 
them speak, exquisite to each other, he could guess 
— ^how pitifully well he guessed — ^at all the yearning 
which lay round them. When they laughed, he, for 
one, was not in the least taken in; impossible to mis- 
take that feverish cackling for true mirth. Poor, 
distracted devils — the two of theml Had he not 
made love for himself at the Little House, on a long 
lawn, years ago; and Love hurt: it was rapture and 
wound. 

Watching, he saw Bantry pass genteelly across the 
orchard, under the green trees, that seemed in utter 
scorn of his wash-leather face. He went and he re- 
turned — ^with cushions and rugs — ^all the invalid litter 
that Francis left about and Bantry fetched and car- 
ried. He hated Bantry; who was the sign-manual 
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of his misfortune. He had never grown reconciled. 
To be known as "that poor crippled gentleman at 
Rosewall " was torture. To know that Bantry talked 
about him to the servants and wrote about him to his 
thrifty wife at Plymouth made a man yearn to stamp 
the yellow life out of Bantry. 

" I can't stamp," thought Francis, looking from the 
window down to the floor: a space above the floor. He 
looked at his dangling fools of feet 

" What a lout I am," he muttered, " and that fel- 
low Bantry — ^he's a tabby cat ; grey and brown. When 
I bullied him he was a lanky starveling, the sort of 
beast that lurks down London areas and prowls the 
tops of suburban walls. Now I'm civile he's sleek 
and always washing his whiskers." 

From vantage, he glared at the complacent male 
nurse — who carried cushions with an air of purr and 
who seemed by his full, flabby glance to patronise the 
very birds that hopped about his feet. 

Bantry came in. A moment later, Patrick and 
Rachel glided into sight. Trees made a bridal arch; 
birds were attendant. They got over the stile and 
walked down the garden. " Bantry broke the spell," 
said Francis, jerking his head towards the red fire 
and giving his ugly grin. 

How well the holly hedge had grown which he and 
Rachel once planted; as a wall to the garden and in 
copy of the hedge at the Little House! It was high 
and jolly ; glossy and green ; it was a very — Bantry — 
of hedges! Everything at Rosewall was fat and sleek 
— save these! He swung his limbs. Looking, he 
could, in memory, see his wife — as she had appeared 
a moment ago. Patrick idolatrously — yet with a 
cautious air — ^had helped her over. Rachel was round 
and mature — ^womanly sweet. The last three years 
had changed her. Francis remembered the patient, 
young woman — ^pencil slim, if you saw her in distance 
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— ^who, when first they came to Rosewall, had filled 
up her time with tepid useless charities; with idiotic 
pieces of fancy work which she invariably cobbled. 

This exemplary young woman was gone. She was 
fully blown and glorious — Rachel 1 And she would 
have grown so, to him, had they gone — to the desert. 
Francis considered, fighting a mental way through 
all the tantalising shadows of crippled years, the pros- 
pect of their bartered hone3mioon. He foamed afresh 
— after long pause — at the Fate which had flung him 
here in su<A sorry pieces. He was devout — yet only 
by hard intent He heard the voices of those two 
come drifting— come warm, as petals — ^through the 
secretive hedge. 

A high hedge I That had been his careful planting, 
his stem insistence upon a scientific mode. It was a 
long time since he had taken fervid interest in a 
garden ; he never looked, now, at all the things which 
had been planted under his eye and which had flour- 
ished — ^through his accurate and laboriously gained 
knowledge of their infantile needs. Now ! Well, now 
he cared only for saints; he looked blindly at his 
manuscript upon the littered table. He was writing a 
book on saints and his whole life was this book — 
save sometimes I 

A high hedge — ^how callously their voices carried I 
The hot east wind made the hedge shake ; from time 
to time its jolly high shoulders gave an opulent green 
shrug. Everything was jolly— outside I 

Yet Francis knew — well enough — ^that Rachel and 
Rivers were hard in the grip of a joyful, agonising 
mystery. He too had loved — long ago. He would 
have given a great deal, everything he had left — 
that was not much ; he looked down at the beautifully 
bound books and the neat manuscript — for one of the 
tremors which shook Patrick now. 

He would have given a great deal — ^would have 
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given all — at any time: since he knew well enough 
that the desert would never have bloomed for him, 
with Rachel. Whole or crippled, he held no key to 
her heart Yet this he would not admit, not even to 
himself. He tore admission bleeding out of him; it 
was slur to his unquenchable pride. 

One other thing he would not do and that was to 
send Patrick away. Pride made of him the warm 
and noisy host — ^the hopping, grinning clown. Pride 
— ^most ; perhaps, a little, some wistful love for cheated 
Rachel. She had grown round and ripe and beauti- 
ful. What heavenly watering Love was to women! 
She had responded to some magic spray. It was not 
for him — an oaf; a husband — ^what a word — ^to break 
her heart, to drive her back on to those arid stretches 
of bad needlework and inane charities. Let her — 
laugh! He heard it — slight and silver sound. She 
had never made merry with him. She had always 
been the school-miss. 

Everything was young outside — and hot. But when 
one was a hopeless cripple one was old and cold; of 
the cloister. 

Softly he shut the window. 

"I can't die," he said thoughtfully and hopping 
back to the paper-strewn table. 

"How long will life be — for all of us?" Rachel 
was saying. 

Rivers returned, looking at her in an odd way, 
" Rachel ! What will happen to you when Francis 
and I are dead? For we are both cripples; he of 
the body, I of a career; you are whole and sound. 
What good am I in the world? The black influence 
on your life — ^that is all." 

She was pained, estranged and in a curious way. 
There seemed a new, vague dislocation between them. 
She realised that there might be sides to Patrick 
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which she had not seen. She resented — that he could 
speculate, that he could even imagine she would go 
on living and have fresh interests, perhaps new love, 
when he lay dead. AH of this had been eloquent in 
his pondering voice and in the long, slow scrutiny of 
his passionate eyes. 

" Don't speak and look like that," she broke out. 
" I can't b^r to think of death — ^^for any of us 
three. It's too horrible. We are all young — ^as 
people go." 

" Young — ^yes. We could justly look forward to 
twenty years of married happiness. Why wasn't / 
made a member of Eustace Ayr's Club?" he de- 
manded, with petulance and tragedy. " Then he 
would have taken me down to the Little House." 

"Ah — why? It's such a big club; everyone be- 
longs to it— even Jeremy Light." she said. " But he 
goes to London and forgets that he belongs and 
lunches at a confectioner's. Eustace has such a 
bubbling contempt for Jeremy — a person who can be 
satisfied on buns and coffee." 

" Rachel, don't let us waste our golden moments 
on Jeremy Light." 

" We won't. Let us talk — of life. At the end, one 
must be able to look back at all the different hurdles 
of affliction and be able to see which was the highest 
jump. 

" You've done such lots of jumping already, dear 
one." 

"Yes — I've jumped," she shrugged and looked 
sober. 

She was full of gestures, the most delicate fays. 
Rivers was thinking this as they walked the garden 
—he in loaded fetters. When Rachel talked, her chin 
lifted, her lids and her lips moved fast, her hands 
achieved some shadow of language. It was all one 
adorable flutter and all the bertayal of an eager and 
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a troubled spirit. Her every word seemed to wink — 
with the jewel flash of jays' wings, as these gaudy 
robbers went flying in and out between the rows of 
peas in the kitchen garden. 

She began to talk of Francis and his accident; try- 
ing to keep back Time by this torrent of warm speech. 
At the last, light headed, anguished, Patrick and she 
always talked fast and barely dared look at each other. 
The sense of sundering was so acute, so near. 

**You must remember," she said, in lo)ral conclu- 
sion, " that I did and do and shall love Francis," 

" I know your perfect conjugation of Francis." 

" Yet the road that led to Francis wasn't the high 
road nor ever could have been. One took it for a 
turnpike — ^and found a cul de sac/* 

She was shivering and bleaching in the hot sun; 
in the amorous coo of doves and the business bustle 
of innumerable bees. 

" Patrick, I hate myself for saying that, for feel- 
ing that — and I shall say and feel it again. That's 
the futility of remorse; it cuts but doesn't cure you. 
Perhaps if Francis and I had really started on our 
hone3mioon " 

" My idea of a honeymoon," droned Rivers, his 
eyes on the clouds — fleecy bundles ; blue frocks rolled 
round with wool shawls — ** is somewhere warm, with- 
drawn and idle. S. Brigid, in short." 

"S. Brigid 1 No — I would go abroad, farther 
south: some place with grapes, with olives," she 
amended. 

" Grapes and olives — ^that is better. A little bench 
where one — ^where two— could sit adoring in the sun," 
he finished. 

The picture was made. Their shoulders subtly 
leaned together: there was silence; they longed to ex- 
tinguish speech. Meanwhile, merciless clocks, all over 
th^ l^nd^ kept ticking. 
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" Directly you are gone, Unity and Eustace with 
the Walshes will be here," said Rachel, suddenly 
brusque. 

'' I shall imagine a polite dinner table. I shall be 
seeing you all the time in — which frock, Rachel?" 

** Which ? " she echoed docilely. 

" Not the white one — ^that's for me ; only me. You 
look so tall, such a delicious warm wraith in white. I 
loathe Eustace Ayr; I pity Walsh, chained to the 
wheels of his Jezebel's chariot Does she rend her 
face, Rachel?" 

"Caroline Walsh? I don't know — ^but she does 
some things. Unity says, in her sweet, succulent way, 
* Mrs. Walsh dresses her hair so beautifully — ^before 
she pins it on ! ' It's amusing to see them together : 
pat and scratch— elderly kittens in deadly play." 

" I don't like either Ayr or Walsh — ^they can see 
you when I can't. Yet I should love to be in Rosewall 
unseen to-night and watch you talking to them. It's 
such a pretty way of talking, quick and dignified. I 
love to watch you with other men and know that you 
are mine ; only mine. Mine, Rachel ? " 

'* Yours — now and for always," she said mourn- 
fully and looking at the charming old grey house, 
with its wrinkled, welcoming face. 

Rivers looked, too— all the heartless flowers were 
smiling. 

" Unity says that a woman who cannot be happy 
here deserves to come to beggary. She loves Rose- 
wall better than the Little House." 

" That's your cousin Unity's way; to measure bliss 
by a banking account." 

" It is pretty," she flung fleet, housewifely looks 
about her, "but — when one is crying for the moon 
all the time I Unity does not understand." 

" How can she understand — you ? " 

" She doesn't understand — anything ; moons would 
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be— easy — ^with Unity. She'd just drag down the one 
she wanted and say *how much?'" 

" Never mind Unity. We can't have her delightful 
piggy presence near our tragedy." 

" It is worst of all for Francis " — Rachel clasped 
her hands. 

"No; he trusts us." 

"That may be his most refined torture; to know 
that we love so much that we can never — spoil; and 
so come to an end." 

" That's true," he stroked his golden beard, " So 
long as Francis trusts us, there is small hope of his 
ever getting you back." 

"I've never gone away; I've only grown up 
bigger." 

" It's all my fault. Why can't I be strong? Why 
can't I leap over the wall — for the last time. Shall I ? " 

She made some small gesture of holding him; it 
was more pitiful than words. They looked on each 
other very solemnly ; while a bee swung in a flesh-col- 
oured clover blossom on the grass path, up and down 
which they kept feverishly walking. They said stead- 
ily and together, " Nothing and no one shall part us 
forever — uneven" 

So speaking, they fondly imagined that they had 
persuaded Fate. 

Surveying her garden through a salt mist of tears 
that made the flowers freakish and fairy, that turned 
each tall hollyhock to Argus, Rachel imagined that 
she never could be more unhappy than at this moment. 
Each time we drop a plummet into Sorrow, we think 
we dip to the bottom : but it is a deep well. 

Rivers, staring at the flaunting flowers which grew 
in this charming place of bloom and purity, imagined 
— ^London : moreover, all that London, to him in par- 
ticular implied. In a few hours he would have re- 
9olv^d from the Lover intp th^ Londoner. What a 
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freakish jest the world was; what a poor part one 
played in living. Such a parti Could you marvel 
when sensible men got tired of clowning and abruptly 
threw it up to " rest " I 

To-morrow he would be in London. He would be 
back into his own life ; which for all their love and for 
all their whirling wonderful letters— of fairy, burning 
bulk — was not Rachel's life and never would be. 
There were corners to this life of his; cupboard doors 
kept locked. 

" Come and see me in Grays Inn," he burst out. 
" Aren't you going to stay with the Ayrs at the Little 
House in October? " 

" There is some talk of it, but I can't leave Fran- 
cis ; and I don't want to leave S. Brigid." 

"Rachel— come I" 

There was a pause. They were always living 
through pauses of struggle; at each they capitulated. 

" Shall I come— once ? " she asked, standing still, 
looking at him. 

" Sweetheart ! Yes, once. And — when ? *' 

For fully five minutes they played with these words 
— ** once and when " : played with eyes shining, faces 
aflame, hearts gone mad. They knew perfectly well 
the deadly trend of these two words. Rivers gave a 
stealthy, wild look at the face he loved. How proud 
it was and firm — and passionate! This was not a 
woman who— once her mind was made — would turn 
back from stout decision. 

"Some day, I'll come — to tea. Why not?" she 
said coldly at last. 

She would certainly go ; but they did not guess the 
mood nor the moment of her going— else would the 
radiant garden have stiffened into a burial ground. 

They turned on the path. A clatter came out from 
the kitchen end of the house ; comfortable preparation 
for a good dinner, the silly giggling of maids* Ther? 
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was a smell of roasting, a sense of sanity and food. 
They had dug a little grave for Romance and laid it 
at the bottom of the garden. Each felt this. 

" It's— over," said Rachel. 

How ghostly and quivering she was — white hot ! 

" Dearest 1 You've been happy? " 

" Yes— but you'll be— gone " 

They were near the green masking of the thick 
hedge and the Shadow stepped between them — of their 
brief parting, for the comparative moment, which 
had to be: of their ultimate parting — which might. 
At any time, Francis, who stood for honour, could 
demand that. Apart from Francis, Rachel, with subtle 
feminine sense, knew that this sort of thing could not 
continue. It would end — ^abruptly; or it would die 
— in drawn out dalliance, in lingering concessions, in 
bitter sorrow — ^because the Ideal lay slain. All the 
unfortunate love stories of all the ages told you that ; 
they were simply playing the usual threadbare 
drama. 

It would be more noble, more lasting to part: yet 
her pinions were weak ; as for Patrick, he was clipped 
of one wing. 

"We are dodged by two ghosts," he said; "the 
glad little ghost, all flower trimmed, who presides at 
our meetings; the ghost in weepers who watches us 
part." 

" Both ghosts will be laid in the end ; that is the 
way of ghosts," said Rachel wearily. 

"Nonsense! Come down the path once more/' 
he pleaded. " If I miss the train — what matter? It 
is the last, but I can lie on my studio floor for one 
night. Francis need never know. If I did that — 
Rachel — ^you could meet me, for one moment, in the 
early morning, before I went away." 

This vague prospect lifted the cloud for them ; tliey 
were gay again — although they knew they woxUd npt 
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yield to this most sweet and cowardly subterfuge. 
Laughing a little, they went back along the grass 
path, they skirted a big white broom tree, whose 
plumes were brown. 

** One May, we sat under that tree," Patrick pointed 
to the bench beneath. ** It was a glad wraith of a 
tree, heavy with bloom — shriven. You were doing 
patchwork ; your little chop-about bits fell round your 
feet and made a flower border as you snipped. You 
wore a hat with green leaves; it sat on your head 
like a wreath, my sweet, grey-eyed Bacchante." 

" I remember; it was the day you were going back 
to London. We were just as miserable that time; as 
we are now and every time." 

" We are such children, Rachel ; we build toy trag- 
edies. I shall come again in a month or two ; you shall 
have a little letter the day after to-morrow." 

•* Love is a path," she said, as they went down the 
path of actual grass — ^just room for two to walk 
abreast ; holly hedge on one side, hedges of sweet peas 
on the other, fragrance and shine — "and we keep 
on walking. There's divergence at the end." 

" But it's a long way to the end, and no path that 
I walked with you would ever diverge," he said ; mas- 
culine and buoyant; tender and selfish — ^so long as 
he saw his way. 

She smiled at him in the manner of a thousand 
years off. 

"Little steps lead miles," she said. 

They turned ; as they did so the parish dock struck. 
They jumped and grew pale. 

" You must go." 

" I must go." 

"Dear — ^we'U be brave; we'll be callous — sensible. 
It's only for a little while. Stay here by the broom 
tree while I say good-bye to Francis." 

" When you do ^o," she was staring widely, " Til 
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come with you to the gate; no, to the comer of the 
lane." 

" Fd rather leave you at the gate. I like to remem- 
ber you standing so— safe in the kind arms of Rose- 
wall; the red hill brooding at you, motherly." 

" You shall leave me where you like. Do you re- 
member that day when I went half way down the 
lane, as far as the bridge? We made a compact that 
I should not go one step more and we kept it." 

" I shall never forget ; we won't put ourselves to 
that torture again. I can see you sitting there, look- 
ing so appealing, so broken — ^yet with a pitiful queen- 
liness to the public gaze; in case Unity Ayr or some 
other ogress came along — ^to see. I had to walk away, 
leaving my dearest in all this weary world behind 
me." 

He caught her hands, in the wild way they had with 
them — ^through these desperate, last moments. It 
stood for the caresses they, ascetic, denied themselves ; 
it expressed their open wound of the heart. 

" I've left you so often, my very dear," he said 
caressingly, " I remember winter times most I see 
you standing straight and proud; firelight on your 
piteous face. Once I left you, looking wild, in your 
little north room; you were a bird, with your breast 
and your frightened wings close at the bars. That 
was in our early time; when we could not look at 
each other or say the commonest words without 
swooning on Knowledge. And once I left you hud- 
dled by the open hearth in the big room. You looked 
haggard and most ravishing. I pull your heart to 
pieces, Rachel dear. You looked a pale little old 
gipsy — I went out into the savage black night; I 
nearly came back to pick you up and carry you off. 
I felt that you were certainly mine. I wanted you 
under my arm — a darling warm bundle ! " 

Rachel stood still, by th^ shrivelled brown tree^ a$ 
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he went round the comer : she cherished every line of 
him ; the warm rough colour of his clothes, the way he 
walked, the set of his head. She was preparing to 
live it all over again — ^the sort of thing she knew; 
the moment — amputation — ^when he drifted clean out 
of sight, the leaden, dreary waking to-morrow morn- 
ing — say one slept at all. Very often she did not, but 
lay waiting for dawn and staring at the panelled roof 
of her stately bed. 

On the morning after, she would wake with shy 
young joy and be a girl and tremble for his letter. 
Everything was fresh and anguished with them — at 
the end of three years. Not a pearl had dropped from 
Love's robe. It was all ethereal, all ascetic. They 
granted themselves — ^nothing; save here and there a 
fond extravagant word, a tempestuous look, mere 
tokens of what might have been. 

Yet for all its sadness and all its chaste restraint 
she knew it for sin. She was the wife of Francis 
and marriage was a sacrament. Sometimes, she half 
wished for some violence to happen: anything — ^a 
something to maifti her soul for life and kill the 
ardour of all her days and yet deliver her, with 
Patrick, from the snare of the fowler. She wished 
she loved him enough to send him away forever. 
It would be closer company — since spirits laugh at 
space. To send him away — and so hold him forever. 
Why not? It was a slight thing to do, when one 
dissected: since life was short and their souls would 
be together in the end. It was a little battle to fight : 
the clash of weapons would be nothing compared to 
the after clamour of Victory. Why — couldn't one? 
Other women had done it in the past. Women, yet 
unborn, would do it in the future. 

Patrick came back; he held, with hoarding, her 
shaking cold fingers. 

" How white it is." He put their hands together. 
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" A woman is a lily — I'm a great rough bumble bee: 
making a terrific whirring. I'm a robber — ^filching." 

Hand in hand, shoulder sick at shoulder; faces 
white and parted lips, they left the sanctuary of the 
brown tree and stepped out into the candid cheerful 
garden — it was all buzz and scent and workaday com- 
motion." 

" Francis is at the house door to watch me go." 

" Is he? I shall come to the gate just the same; I 
shall come to the beginning of the lane." 

Her face was fragile, with her cotton frock; the 
garden hat, gay, with a generous brim, sat atop a 
ghost. Rivers stared at it 

" You'll bob before everything I look at for days. 
Sad eyes; a hat with a twist of blue — ^they'll set them- 
selves between me and the common world. Rachel! 
I shall come again soon. Francis was most— cordial." 

They laughed and shivered — feeling the grim, gay 
position so acutely: it was all of deadly poison — sugar- 
coated. 

"Yes, yes — ^you'll come of course. We couldn*t 
live else. But it lies deeper. Love is a brook — it 
brawls." 

" Love is a brook — ^we'U drink in the way." 

He looked at her mouth. 

"Love is a lake — of glass," he added. "Love 
never changes." 

" So you're really off, old fellow," called Francis 
from the door, as they came demurely into sight: 
Rivers the departing guest, Rachel merely Mrs. 
Lorian. 

"Why do you go at all, Patrick? Why not make 
S. Brigid your permanent home?" 

Francis was jovial, was boisterous, was most dev- 
ilishly sardonic. His face was an ugly sight. He 
made them uncomfortable — ^yet they never suspected 
his hurt. Indeed, to their poignant senses at this most 
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miserable moment, the crippled creature hanging in 
the frame of the wide and beautiful door, held very 
little part with real living at all. 

" rU just go to the gate," said Rachel, " perhaps 
to the corner of the lane." 

She turned to Francis with a will-o'-the-wisp smile; 
she appeared to be taking her distracted heart into 
both hands and moulding it back into the shape it had 
sworn to take. 

Her heart! It was a hungry bird sitting outside 
its own nest all the while. 

** Very well," Francis laughed in the raucous way 
that set her teeth on edge, "but don't be late for 
dinner. Think of Eustace and his incorrigible habit 
of dining." 

He turned away, waving his hand. The last note 
he struck was the tap-a-tap of crutches. The housci 
door stood wide, stood empty. 

" It wasn't like Francis to laugh in that loud way," 
said Rivers, and they took a moment to discuss him. 

They ended by agreeing, as they invariably did, that 
one could never hope to understand Francis — where 
was the good of wasting precious moments on an 
enigma which offered no possible solution! 

" Rosewall's a cameo," Rivers flung the old house a 
long look. 

He was an incurable romanticist 

" A cameo— yes. How happy I was when we were 
making the garden. Rosewall was my child — the only 
one ever to be. It was springtime — plenty of stitch- 
wort in the orchard. The wryneck was calling. It 
never seemed to me that I could possibly suffer — any 
more: Rosewall was — solution. I did not know; we 
walk in the dark from day to day, until we step into 
the fair, unruffled open — which is Death. It was a 
nest we built. Francis and I. No, it was a doll's 
house, I hadn't grown up." 
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"At least, you were a happy doll, and now I" 

" Now I'm a doubly blest woman/* 

" Why did I ever come back to S. Brigid? " 

Petulant — with Fate — Rivers demanded an answer 
to this. Rachel surveyed him ; a man of sad eye and 
querulous lip. He was Adam — ^he looked round for 
a peg on which to hang his misfortune and his sin. 
She wondered if the time would ever come when he 
would blame her for an)rthing — for all. This was a 
transient speculation, carrying with it the seed of 
remorse: since Criticism is not where Love — ^is. 

" Why didn't the train smash me in place of smash- 
ing Francis? Fve ruined your life." 

"You've lighted it." 

" I've broken your heart." 

" Taken off its swaddling clothes." 

" Do you remember that first night I came — April ? 
I can see it all, the long low line of the house; I'd 
known the house for years and loved it. I'd ridden 
by it many times. How little I dreamed that my own 
one love would come to live in it. I can see every- 
thing as it was that April night ; the branching pallor 
of tiie pointed orchard, the staid scheme of the en- 
closed garden. I can see Jeremy Light, with his large 
sandy ears, with his candid splotch of freckles. He 
was gawky — like your thrush. He's in love with 
you, Rachel." 

" I suppose he is," she laughed, " but we need not 
bother about old Jeremy." 

" In spite of the easy charm of Rosewall I felt the 
sense of dignity — she's a queen playing dairymaid. I 
can see Francis, the quaint mournfulness of his eyes 
and smile, the silent, savage way in which he forbade 
S3rmpathy. I can see Bantry and hear him being bul- 
lied. But most, I can see you — a breathing embodi- 
ment of Rosewall itself. I was trembling. We had 
met in the studio that morning; how stiff we were — 
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and absurd. I'd been longing to see your brown hair 
without a hat. You stockl there smiling, and to my 
joy — shy. It was in the orchard. You had a pale 
frock; what is that dull, wiry stuff?" 

"Tussore." 

"Yes — Tussore. Later in the evening I found 
courage to touch the hem of a little flounce and say, 
" I like that stuff, Mrs. Lorian." 

" I loved you— to like it." 

"I have never forgotten — the first time. When- 
ever I come in sight of Rosewall, joyful, turbulent 
feelings take me. If we parted, if I did not see this 
place for ten years, twenty, my heart would jump as 
high as ever." 

" If we parted, if we — drifted," she said, specula- 
tively, and opening the gate, they passed out hardly 
knowing that they passed. " Suppose the time came 
when you could airily say * The Lorians, I never see 
them now.' " 

*' And you ? " he was watching her — he was saying 
to himself would she ever be strong enough for that : 
and asking himself, with a thousand twinges — ^need I 
fear? 

" I should say as I poured out tea on garden party 
days to Caroline Walsh and all the rest " 

" I love your way of pouring. I remember the 
first time. You had a pretty hostess trick of patting 
the arm of a chair, as a kind signal for one to sit 
in it." 

"I should say, *Mr. Rivers? We used to see a 
great deal of him at one time; but you know how 
people insensibly pass out of one's life." 

They both laughed — ^yet through a stout veil of 
terror. They brought scepticism to bear on this 
idea of lifelong dislocation; yet it did not quite 
prevail. 

•* Rachel r You could not possibly cease to care?" 
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" Of course not. How could I— ever? " Her ten- 
der, resolute voice defied the very hills. 

"Whatever I did?" 

" Whatever you did. And you could do — ^nothing. 
Estrangement — isn't! " 

" Yet you could pour out tea and laugh and " 

" One would have to pretend. I should smile ; the 
skilful smile which your heartbroken woman keeps 
ready in her pocket" 

"Dear! Nothing would ever be ready in your 
pocket." 

He was looking at her ardently, his eyes shining. 

"The very bare thought that you should have to 
suffer like that and — pretend — ^tums me sick, Rachel. 
It seems ahnost true. You would do it so well ; you 
would take them all in." 

"Not one. How little you know women! They 
have torn my reputation to toothsome shreds long ago 
and gobbled it up over their tea cups. But they would 
pretend — ^as I should." 

" Dryasdust damsels — ^all of them ; Caroline Walsh 
with her large ogle included. All of them prim and 
none of them young; proud of their figures and care- 
ful of their front hair." 

"Very good and quite harmless," she shrugged, 
" and five are coming to tea the day after to-morrow. 
I wave them off when you are here, as well as I can. 
I break out into giggling diplomatic hospitalities 
afterwards." 

"You don't wave them off as much as I should 
like. The drawing-room often enough is a place of 
social smirkings and I haye to call you Mrs. Lorian." 

" Well, if we parted " 

"Rachel! We— won't. Francis wouldn't *' 

" Francis ! The danger signal is in our own 
hearts." 
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"We could never live through parting. We will 
not, must not, part— come what may." 

There was a silence — and they breathed fast. He 
was watching her profile. 

" Think," he said. " You alone in your little north 
room at Rosewall, I at Grays Inn — never a rift in the 
great cloud that hung between us. Darling! Could 
you?" 

Shivers went over them; they said, as they had said 
in the garden: "Nothing shall part us — never." 

They stared Fate impudently in the eyes; she re- 
mained unblinking. 

They were at the corner of the lane; that lovely 
lane, winding high, which lay above the town. You 
could watch the sea and the violent sails of little ships, 
through swaying trees. You could see the town sit- 
ting out upon the water. A huddled old town, with 
plastered houses, painted many-coloured. A parti- 
coloured place — gorgeous, bizarre — it was flung on 
the sea, as a country quilt of patchwork. 

" It's a funny little lane, preserving all the stock ele- 
ments of the sylvan — ^and in such a savage, devil-may- 
care place," said Rivers. 

His eyes dwelt upon the old town— of blazing, 
careless colour. 

" How I love S. Brigid," he said fervently. " How 
it hurts to leave it." 

He turned from the sea and looked landwards — ^at 
meadows, stiles and a bit of a brook; in the palm of 
the landscape were huddled a few cottages. 

Towards them came a working woman wheeling 
a perambulator. It brimmed with babies ; stolid look- 
ing babies, flinging forth a fixed and democratic 
stare. Rachel and Rivers watched as the woman 
bumped the perambulator over the rough furrows of 
this narrow lane. It was a clumsy figure, it was 
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womanhood submerged; and yet there was a certain 
rest and ripeness about this bulky figure and hard 
face. At least, this peasant had — with harvest fields 
and fishing smacks — achieved. At the last, she would 
bring golden sheaves, or silver haul with her — and 
they, nothing! 

"After the accident," breathed Rachel, looking 
enchanting with vague, shy agitations, " I had such a 
hunger for children. It lasted a long time — and it 
was so hopeless ; perhaps that is why I lived it down. 
When you know there is never any chance— ever— 
for a gift, you stun your living longing. But there 
was a time when I could have stolen a baby. I wanted 
to adopt one. Francis would not hear of it; he v/as 
cross." 

Rivers looked at her. He was suddenly primitive; 
he was a hunter; he was nothing but a patriarch and 
a dweller in tents. This was his quick; insistent 
mood; it swept aside the later delicacies of civilisa- 
tion. The chosen woman, children; productive cattle, 
the lawless glories of the forest, the peaceful tilling 
of fields — ^these were the things he wanted. Not 
London with her weary, raddled face and sordid 
satisfactions — ^brief, to be deplored. Not loyalty to 
a crippled friend. Not to keep holding up this heavy 
banner of the Ideal between him and his true love. Not 
to wait with patience for the sweet, eternal joys oi 
another world — ^problematical — ^but to take those 
which were certain — if transitory — in this. Should 
the deluge come after — ^let it ! He would have given 
everything; for six months of wild bliss and com- 
plete possession. Of what should come after, he took 
no pause to consider. Not now, with the sea one 
blazing blue temptation, far beneath; not now, with 
the wild old fishing town flung, as loose flowers, on 
the waters; not now, with the tawny sails of fishing 
smacks, close against the gilded horizon and keeping 
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some slow, maddening rhythm with the warm wind 
The whole world was passion — and possession; 
righteousness was cold. 

His heart broke bonds; yet — loving — ^his lips kept 
locked and he, as he so often put it " kicked himself 
back into his place." 

" I know," he said, very gently — a sort of placid, 
eternal tenderness ; it chilled and confused her, ** one 
wants children. What an unquenchable passion man 
has for posterity I It's egoism : A desire for your in- 
fluence to linger on in the world. You want to leave 
a man behind — ^your son, a being mysteriously differ- 
ent yet eternally alike ! I long for a son. I would put 
into him — the best of me. He also should be Patrick 
Rivers — ^yet purged and steadied. I think of marriage 
and my son. I sit alone at night, in those brooding 
old chambers ; and I long to be like other men. I go 
out; I flow with the tide along Holborn, I envy the 
meek little suburban husbands and fathers who are go- 
ing gladly home to supper. I have a chivalry for all the 
lovers I meet I could take' off my hat — ^my helmet — 
to them. It's a tall hat, Rachel," he laughed, " youVe 
never seen me in London things — ^the expensive black 
panoply with which men make themselves hideous." 

" No. I only think of you — so," she touched his 
rough sleeve. " Warm, wild, careless — as everything 
and everyone at Brigid is. We are out of civilisation 
at S. Brigid." 

The parish clock chimed a quarter. They started. 

** We ought to walk quicker." 

" What matter? TU lose the train. If I do, will 
you meet me — ^to-morrow morning?" 

" No — and that I truly do mean. We won't nibble at 
our anguish." 

" You are right ; yet, how empty the early mornings 
are going to be. In the early mornings, Rachel, your 
eyes shine — with the dew ; and your Iwir is silvered— 
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dew also. To get up in London and draw one's 
brown-white draggled curtain and look down — ^at 
dirty women beating dusty mats I Yet London — 
wonderful place — is full of Love ; chance choice, mat- 
ing in the making. The one woman for whom I care 
lies in the green bosom of a garden all the time — 
maiden ; blue sea for lullaby/* 

His words were reckless, his eye fired. He was a 
man — of tents. He was bitterly hating Francis — 
and Rachel guessed it. There are moments when 
even the adored woman feels that her hold on tlic 
slave is lax. She brought Mirth to her rescue — in 
the way of woman, who will jest and play happy hypo- 
crite when her heart is bursting. 

" When you look like that, I tremble for you. In 
such a mood, men marry the housekeeper." 

He laughed and relaxed. 

" I never heard of a man marrying an Inn of Court 
housekeeper — ^they are vestals ; of the ash heap. You 
ought to see one. You will go and stay at the Little 
House in October and come to London, all alone? I 
long to take you down Regent Street We'll see the 
shops together." 

" I'll come," she said, nodding in her blunt way 
and dragging honeysuckle from the hedge and pick- 
ing it to pieces — ^picking fast. 

She was blushing hotly. She turned aside: eyes 
were afraid. Rivers looked the triiunphant lover. 

" You'll come to tea in Gray's Inn? I'd like you to 
be able to watch me — spiritually — ^as I watch you. At 
any hour of any day I can say to myself, Rachel is 
doing this or doing that. I watch you, darling, mov- 
ing about Rosewill, working in your garden, going 
out to call — on old-young ladies. If you could sec 
me in Grays Inn, I should be — safe. For God's sake 
don't let go of me, Rachel I " 
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"Dear I Why should I? Nothing shall part us, 
nothing could." 

She looked round at him; she noticed how pale his 
face had grown in the last three years; pointed, older, 
miserable. 

She was afraid for him, heartbroken for him. She 
forgot her own appalling solitude and misery which 
fast approached: wooden day, wide-awake night. 
Not saying a word, her face the face of a mother, she 
shot out her hand. It was shaking in the sunlight. 
He took it, with little fond finger movements — this 
was one of the faint joys they knew. 

'* Rachel! You are so tender, so responsive I How 
could any man ever wound you, dear? I've seen you 
hold out your hand like that to your little, new-hatdied 
chickens." 

He drew her to him, ever so slightly; vaguely, ten- 
tative — ^he wooed her through a cloud. 

" You ought to be a mother," he said. 

His mien was desperate, but then it always was, 
when they were at the point of parting. They were 
radiant figures standing tip-toe at Anticipation on the 
glad young days of meeting — ^when he flew, the warm 
migrant, to S. Brigid : they were figures, stricken and 
huddled, on those days when, perforce, he flew back 
toward the pinching North. 

This god-like pluise of living could not continue. 
They were on wings; to man it has not been given to 
fly for very long. 

It was mad, it was sweet, it was Joy and Tragedy 
asleep beneath one canopy — it was beyond the bounds 
of Honour and of Duty. These are twin deities — of 
great power; you cannot long evade them. 

" I feel as if I were leaving you for the last time." 

" You always feel that; we both do." 

" But this time, Rachel, it is different. Is our cloud 
gathering; the cloud that might hang between us; no 
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break, no rift!" he stared up at the burning July 
sky— of blue, of white, of frisking young love and 
perfect innocence. 

" Patrick I But it always is— different," she miser- 
ably laughed and looked along the lush green lane 
down which he must go. 

It was a fragrant, small and winding lane; as Sur- 
rey lanes ; save that the cottages were stone, the wild 
sea spread on your left and the hills, humped grey 
with great boulders, stood up before, behind. 

" I used to walk down a lane very much like this 
with Francis or with Jeremy Light. It was at the 
back of the Little House," she said, with a brave, ab- 
surd attempt at the cheerful commonplace, "I was 
Elijah — in petticoats; they were benevolent ravens 
and fed me with bits from the encyclopedia." 

" Never mind. I can't bear to think of times be- 
fore I knew you — and yet I long to know." 

His eyes were dull — ^as drowned eyes. They 
seemed to tell things from which his tongue refrained. 
Ugly facts stole out and sat behind them. They were 
not so much the eyes of a lover as of a man of the 
world^<:autious, desperate. 

Was it possible that Patrick had some secret 
trouble? This idea came to Rachel This razor-Uade 
of a thought made her very brain bleed. Incredible! 
Did he not write to her, in eager scraps, at every 
hour of the day and night! Was there ever a thing 
which he saw or felt, in which he did not make her the 
eager participant! 

" You will come to Grays Inn — ^soon," he pleaded. 
" I want you to see— everything : my distraught and 
makeshift bachelor ways. Then you will watch me, 
there, as I watch you at Rosewall, during your gra- 
cious daily tasks." 

** I will come," she nodded and was frowning. She 
wished she had the key to his face. If one might pick 
behind those moumfid eyes. 
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They were looking at each other. 

Rivers was thinking — ^is it possible that a woman's 
face can be so rent — with a smile? 

" I'll go now," he said, standing still. "You shall 
leave me here, beneath this shivering young birch tree 
in the silver frock." 

They stood, grave, under the tree — ^while their 
world lay dying at their feet He stared through blue 
distance and conspiring leaves, at a dim grey gable 
of RosewalL 

" I never really leave, Rosewall," he said. ** I 
never shall — ^in spirit. If we parted, if Francis 
flung me out, I should remain. I should be close at your 
elbow, Rachel, watching; wistful, impalpable. The place 
is bitten into my bones and blood and I remember — 
everything. The early mornings when we are radiant; 
the partings at night — formal, desperate — when, oh, 
my dear one, you put invulnerable doors between us. 
I'm built in with Rosewall, remember, living or 
dead." 

"I should always know and feel that you were 
there — ^living or dead," she said quietly — and the 
timid young birch tree shivered. " I couldn't turn a 
comer without seeing and. touching and hearing you." 

'* Rosewall is full of enchanting comers," he flung 
ardour at the dim gable. 

" Patrick, you must go." 

" Rachel, I will 1 How is it that when you say my 
name it is so new ; that when I say yours it is so won- 
derful ? Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

They stood suddenly — ^at Decision. 

In spite of themselves, because of the long strain, 
a certain element of stiffness, of frigidity was appar- 
ent — it stood lanky between them. Deep things die 
with depth ; each parting was Death. 

"I shall stand here under the tree until you are 
out of sight," said Rachel coldly. 
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"Very well. I shall not look back or wave my 
hand ; do anything silly, grinning and young-loverish. 
We are too eternally devoted for those easy antics," 
he returned, almost with bitterness. 

" Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

Their fingers twined and tore apart Both of them 
thought — ^the 'wonder is that we don't drop down 
dead. 

He was going out of vision; out of contact he 
already was. If he called now, his voice would barely 
carry. What fools they were and how merciless to 
each other 1 This was — a bridge! Why had she 
travelled beyond the kind shelter of her own home 
gate! 

" I might just as well have gone as for as the 
bridge after all," she said — ^and started to run; then 
proudly stood stock still. 

She remained watching. In the fields near, it was 
early July — ^the 8th — ^they were haymaking. She 
could hear the whetting of scythes. She could see 
brightly painted carts of red and blue; they were toy 
in distance. 

The whole landscape was toy, was unreal, was of 
the childish happy make-believe — was just a dream. 
Surely, in a moment one would awake; one would 
leap back into reality and be Patrick's wife and the 
joyful mother of his children! 

Her eyes were on his warm and vanishing figure. 
The dear outline of him was quite blurred. How 
many times had she watched him go along that lane — 
how many more ? Her big love frightened her. This 
was idolatry, and God, for one's good, would punish. 
In noisy green sunshine she went blindly back to 
Rosewall. 



CHAPTER XI 

The voice which comes to me through the wattled wall 

It is right for it to blame me. 
What the voice does to me, is 
It wiU not let me sleep. 

"What a comfort Mr. Rivers must be to you, dear 
Francis, in your crippled state and how good of him 
to come so often," purred Unity, between her dainty 
gobbles. " It is such a long and expensive journey 
to S. Brigid." 

/* There are times when money doesn't count. 
Patrick is a distinct comfort and Friendship of his 
quality, rare." said Francis equably, yet with some 
swift violence in his eyes. 

He went on eating his own frugal and particular 
mess; he lived by n3e. The others talked; Eustace 
to Rachel, Dn Walsh to Unity; Mrs. Walsh was not 
present; she had sent flowing apologies; one seemed 
to see her ogle and bridle through them. 

" For her simplest word is a leer," thought Francis, 
when Walsh had said how sorry Ruby was not to 
come. 

He went on eating — ^and watchii^; marking the 
different ways the three of them fed, listening to their 
twinkle of talk. Unity's was poisoned; something 
deadly tied up as a bon-bon. " I have to remind dear 
Ruby," she said, with her head pensively on one side 
and her fork picking forth particular delicacies, " that 
I'm not so very, very much older than Rachel, al- 
though I was her guardian at the time of her marriage. 
Your wife. Dr. Walsh, actually asked me if I re- 
membered the Franco-Prussian war. Absurd I*' 

ai3 
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' Indiscreet ! " muttered Francis, adding, " more 
wine, Bantry." Bantry always stcxxl behind his chair. 

" I put it to her — ^mathematically," purred Unity, 
"and in this way: 'If my husband is twenty years 
older than I and your husband is ten years younger 
than you — for she told me herself, Dr. Walsh, so it's 
no secret — the difference between us two is exactly 
ten years." 

" Is she working it out, and on which side is the 
balance?" asked Walsh, with an angry flush— while 
Francis grinned and Eustace went on talking to 
Rachel in his thick, mock turtle soup sort of way. 

Francis spoke only in painful jerks and almost 
wholly to Bantry; he was always civil to Bantry now- 
adays, yet with effort. He never talked at dinner in 
the light social way of diners ! He never had. Dog- 
matism was the note he struck and this chimes ill 
with Digestion. 

He watched the Surgeon-Major eat. How superbly 
happy Eustace was I What a fund of table zest ! Eat- 
ing was his one form of ritual; a coarse epi- 
cureanism, his atmosphere. He would allude to past 
banquets with the tenderly wistful manner which other 
men accord to fragrant love affairs; little passions 
dead in the bud. 

Yet, to-night, everything large and ennobled in the 
plaintive July dusk, even Eustace appeared less bloated 
and distastefully well fed than usual. He did not 
look the man he was — ^to talk about the cost and the 
size of things. Something mystic and quite alien 
was tangled up in him; some beautiful overflow of 
the surpassing sunset. 

Francis looked from Eustace to Rachel. 

She sat at the other end of the long table. It 
sparkled with silver, with candles burning in their 
branching sticks. Rachel was a posy— demure, a 
touch pale, of dim pinks and purples; pansies tucked 
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in at her breast. Unity struck a note of flesh — ^in a 
peach gown. 

" She's the best groomed little pig Fve ever seen," 
thought Francis, looking at her fat neck, pink folds 
and pretty necklace. His lip curled; he was hating 
everybody — ^and looking round for Bantry. He was 
saying to himself, with immense effort, " charity suf- 
fereth long and is kind." 

Well! And hadn't he been — ^kind! As for suffer- 
ing : never a pause in his twinges : body and soul. 

The dinner table was opulent and polite; they lived 
simply at Rosewall, but were on their mettle when 
Eustace came to dinner. The glittering table and 
the pieces of good Chippendale furniture; the wom- 
en's frocks; painted china and bubbling wine, old 
glass that, with the host, was twisted — ^all of this 
was at variance with the rough farm room — ^a low- 
beamed, stone-floored room, the staircase leading out. 

Rachel listened adroitly to Eustace — ^who of course 
was talking Rajahs. She knew the trick of listening 
and had a prudent store of those polite ejaculations 
which are just intelligent enough. She would say 
" how intensely interesting " and " do please go on " 
in a way completely baffling. Her eyes betrayed the 
knowledge from which her tongue modestly refrained. 
She held all the necessary reins and drove the narrator 
with delicate verbal threads. She was smiling at Eus- 
tace Ayr and making him explain the exact where- 
abouts of the Rajah of Churrejee's territory. The 
Surgeon-Major, in a mood of flattered patronage, 
was making a little map of Hindoostan with some 
crumbs of bread and two forks. He had always con- 
sidered Rachel an intelligent girl. He went on talking 
of Churrejee and the Rajah's lavish entertainments, 
" a man of no restraints, even for an Oriental, and 
with emeralds larger than a pigeon's egg, I assure 
you." 
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Rachel looked up and saw that Francis was r^;ard- 
ing her — and coldly. When her head lifted, he shot 
down the shutters of his soul at once. Doctor Walsh 
noticed this; he went on eating some complicated 
dish and thinking fondly of his Ruby. Rachel be- 
came engulfed in the married glance. At the dinner 
table this is usually a signal— ^lomestic— of the pro- 
prieties, the frugalities: it runs from the larder to the 
wine cellar. It is nothing but an optical jog of the 
elbow. 

Meeting the fixed brilliance of her husband's eyes, 
she feared that he was ill; and thought that he was 
telling her as plainly as he could that he was in the 
grip of one of his old attacks of pain ; so would she 
please get rid of the Ayrs early. That was all. 

As soon as possible she rose and said, ** We'll have 
coffee in the orchard, Francis. Shall we? The night 
is breathless." 

"We'll have ours in the study — Eustace, Walsh 
and I," said Francis, curtly, over his shoulder not 
looking at her. " We want to talk about the Little 
House." 

It was a common interchange of phrases — ^and their 
last. Rachel stepped out into the garden with Unity 
— not suspecting. We do not suspect; the great blows 
strike us, through dark, from a doorway. 

" I'm glad they are going to talk about the Little 
House," said Unity. " Eustace thinks so much of 
Francis's opinion and I do so wish we could sell it and 
travel. Poor Eustace suffers horribly from dyspepsia 
and must take the waters somewhere, that's certain. 
The neighbourhood is so dull. I did hope that when old 
Mrs. Light died, those girls would brighten things 
up ; plenty of money and a huge house. But they are 
so prim ; four old maids." 

"Four?" 

"'Yes — four; Jeremy's an old maid," Unity gave 
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her succulent chuckle. " I told him the last time w« 
met to take to knitting. He only smiled in his odd, 
quiet way and said he might do worse." 

"Dear old Jeremy! I should like to see him — 2l 
little." 

"Why a little?" 

" Oh, well, one doesn't want anyone — much." 

" You'll see him when you come to the Little House. 
We'll say early October, Rachel; unless we have 
luck and sell the place before. You will come? " 

" Yes, I'll come." 

Rachel laughed — ^and looked into the thick trees. 
Her face flashed. They got over the orchard wall, 
Unity a little plump and cautious. They walked, two 
trails of pink and peach, beneath the twisted trees, 
that were beginning to grow heavy with fruit. 
Behind them, the well drilled subservient magpie, 
came Mary, the housemaid. She was a dark girl, of 
the type common to the district: clear-cut features, 
long black eyes, dull, banded hair — ^the pensive Ma- 
donna. 

She carried coffee on a silver tray. Rachel looked 
at these, her safe and sweet surroundings. One could 
not even break one's collar bone in a place like this 
— ^to say nothing of one's heart. Yet she knew that 
she would lie, wide-eyed, anguished in that old bed 
that had seen so much ; lie the long night long, hearing 
Patrick saying "dearest," feeling his ardent glance 
press hard at her lids ; holding them up each time they 
dropped. She wished that to-morrow would come, 
that the racking night was over. To-morrow, she 
would not be so close up to her agony, but in the next 
field. To-morrow she would begin again — ^to count 
days until the next time. 

Why would not to-morrow come! She was im- 
patient with Unity, who was talking in a tinselled flow. 
Unity always talked about nothing. 
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They sat down. The chairs were just as thljy had 
been left at tea time; she and Patrick had sat, had 
loved, upon those chairs. How heartless the material 
world was, how illusory. Had there been anything 
real in two chairs, they would at least have stolen 
away — gone off; fleet, hoppety, wooden, as Francis 
on his crutches. 

She was filled with those queer fancies which she 
never displayed, except to Patrick. His was the one 
hand of flesh — ^in a world of uncomprehending, elu- 
sive beings; people who were as unimaginative as the 
chairs on which they stolidly sat. She had been a 
stranger with her world^-of the Ayrs, of Jeremy ; of 
Francis and the Walshes — until Patrick filled it : they 
then became twin interlopers, exquisitely absorbed, 
sweeping aside all shadows. She had felt the sense 
of being gawky, of being on her best behaviour, of 
being naughty or peculiar; beyond all, of being 
strained by perpetual posing — ^until the gaudy advent 
of Patrick* She had sat — continually — ^to the emo- 
tions ; it had been very exhausting, this calling of the 
model 1 

It had been mortifying — ^to hear Francis fretfully 
say " when will you grow up and belike other people? " 
This, when you knew yourself to be more grown up 
than most people; than this pretty porcelain pig of a 
Unity, for example, whose little spirit carried a skip- 
ping rope. She was sa)ring now in a level voice: it 
never had a modulation, it neither coaxed, nor scolded 
— ^it spoke. 

" I always believe in speaking your mind at what- 
ever risk." 

*^ My life has been ruined because one man spoke his 
mind," burst out Rachel. 

This was impetus and forced from her ; she did not 
even mean what she said. As if Patrick could touch 
any edifice without gilding it! Yet the heart will 
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not troubling to listen. She would sit staring at the 
wall and crumpling up her new black gown. When- 
ever Eustace resumed, after one of these pauses, he 
would speak in a thick, slow way and look about him 
impressively, as if to evoke attention from the very 
furniture. This was the only way to make Rachel 
turn her head and look intelligent. One did not wish 
to talk to a mere figurehead; this was not becoming 
to one's profession or one's years. Rachel was look- 
ing hard at him now. 

" Yes, go on. And — then," she said, nodding. 

" Then, after some time, Bantry came down, with a 
face like a dirty ghost — he was a bilious looking chap. 
He had found Francis dead. He had caught at the 
little round table and overturned it as he fell, and — 
and that's all. I gave Bantry some brandy and sent 
him out. Walsh and I went upstairs." 

"You haven't forgotten — anything?" 

" Not a thing, upon my honour, my dear girl." 

"Then I won't ever bother you again," she said 
gently and stood up. She faced the window ; the big 
bowed window which she and Francis had thrown 
out when they took Rosewall. She stared at her July 
garden. It gave back a stare — of hot green ; a glance 
brazen and heedless. She could see the gaudy great 
heads of phloxes, pinks and crimsons, with here and 
there a buxom bride of a one, all cluster white and 
proudly smirking. She saw the sad mesh of Madonna 
lily stalks and blue cornflowers lightening to seed. 
Such a delicate, funereal patch I 

A blackbird swept down the long grass path, going 
in the queerest way, quite distinct from other black- 
birds. She thought at first of a dowager in a court 
train, and then she wondered, with bitter imagery, if 
he were a cripple, the very scorn and outcast of his 
company. 

Beyond birds and boughs and blossom there arose 
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and magnified the figure of Francis. He had never 
cared for the garden; once he had learned and tri- 
umphantly applied the art of gardening. He dived 
so learnedly into the nature of soils that he exhausted 
himself for an interest in the fruitful surface. Rachel's 
flit-about joy in her flower borders had tired him. He 
had been cold — ^to the garden and in it Each warm 
little breeze was to Francis a winter blast 

Yet sometimes they had gone together down the 
grass path, she with her healthy, idle grace and im- 
petuous tongue ; he with his maimed hops and swing- 
ings, with his slow, dry thoughts. The inevitable 
difference in their step had enraged him — ^and the 
colour of her language tipped his every sentence with 
gall. 

Francis had become a man solely of books, of 
prayers, of savagely acquired patience, of sweetness 
— ^which to his nature would always be a something 
painfully grafted on. He had no part with a grow- 
ing green garden, with a woman in the glory of her 
matured beauty. The garden, with Rachel, had been 
full June — ^and this month reproaches January. 

He was dead ; his widow, staring at the garden, saw 
a cripple — ^kind, yet always subtly complaining. He 
spread himself over each sunny space. He was every- 
where; each dry lily stalk became a crutch. 

Unity, dabbing at her own eyes, thought that never 
had she seen a woman look so hard as Rachel looked. 
She put her handkerchief away. What was the good 
of a cousin by marriage weeping when the widow 
remained dryl 

" No doubt," she said, speaking with meaning, 
** Mr. Rivers has known all through that Francis was 
in a precarious state of health, just as you and I did, 
Eustace. They were such bosom friends." 

Rachel moved. Her skirts rustled round her feet 
in gloomy waves. She turned round and stared at 
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Unity ; there was a swift, stormy change on her face. 
She looked— criminal. 

" Rivers didn't know/' Eustace dropped his lower 
jaw and showed the inside of his mouth — ^this was a 
trick he had when taken by surprise, his mouth always 
in the forefront of every emotion. " Francis told me 
so only five minutes before he went upstairs. He 
spoke of him most affectionately and said what a 
change his death must inevitably make to such an old 
friend." 

His jaw dropped even lower. Rachel had looked 
positively threatening ; now she dropped back to calm. 
It was a flame, a storm — blown up, beaten down. 

" I can't think why Mr. Rivers has not been here," 
said Unity, her observant eyes hard on the widow. " I 
wrote to him at once." 

" And I wrote," said Rachel, " telling him to keep 
away." 

Her tongue tapped out those words and her lips 
kept moving afterwards. She was repeating to her- 
self that brief, wild letter to Patrick — the last that 
she would ever write to him, so she had felt then. She 
had written words shorn of love and fancy. They 
had seemed guilty words. She had written, " Francis 
is dead. For God's sake do not come to Rosewall, 
and do not answer this. I could not bear either." 

She moved towards the stairs, looking the sleep 
walker. Eustace, staring oddly at his wife, got up 
and touched her. 

" Don't run away, Rachel. There are so many 
things that must be settled, and this is a quiet hour 
all to ourselves. What are your plans, dear girl? 

" Plans ! Rachel must come back to the Little 
House with us, of course, for the present," said Unity. 

" I've made my plans." Rachel gently took 
Eustace's hand and slid it from her arm with a 
faint shudder. She looked a veritable scatter- 
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brain. ** Don't talk any more, please. Let me go 
away." 

They made no protest. Eustace watched her walk 
upstairs. What a healthy young woman she was! 
He'd never seen a better carriage. The sun on her 
hair turned it to the colour of champagne. She was 
certainly a fine girl, and when she got over the 
shock 

He turned aside. His eyes suddenly grew round 
and his cheeks more purple. He did not care to look 
any longer at Rachel going upstairs. 

In the most uncanny way, Francis seemed to hop and 
gambol in front of her; to twist and wriggle; to tangle 
her steps. He took to crawling and swinging — ^the 
great, deplorable looking monkey of his later years. 
It was only by his fine face that you had known 
Francis for a man. 

" We'll take a turn in the garden," he said curtly 
to Unity. He tugged at his piebald moustache; he 
stared through the bowed window, which granted a 
medley of enchanting peeps. Plums on the espalier 
tree were reddening. 

They went outside. Unity's eyes were asking a 
thousand questions. 

" Plans ? " she snorked, when they were safely out 
of hearing. 

" Plans 1 " Eustace screwed his mouth. " She 
can't be meaning to settle again — ^yet ! " 

"Eustace!" 

It was not a word : it was nothing but a little piggy 
squeal. Unity was genuinely shocked, since the clum- 
siest woman is more delicately hung than the average 
man. The woman avers that one may think, but never 
say ; the man says — ^without troubling to think. 

" With Francis hardly cold," she ejaculated in loyal 
horror. Eustace considered her extremely coarse- 
women were! 
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" Don't be a fool, my dear/' he said testily. " It's 
the way of the world. Rachel will not marry yet; 
on the other hand, she may be already considering it. 
The circumstances are peculiar, remember. I 
would not hint at such a possibility to anyone else, 
but " 

"What possibility?" asked Unity vacantly. 

She was thinking to herself, " It will be close run- 
ning between Jeremy Light and Patrick Rivers." 

" The chance of Rachel's marrying, of course. How 
obtuse you are ! Surely a man can say what he chooses 
to his own wife. There should be perfect confidence 
in matrimony. One flesh, one mind; I thought we 
were agreed on that." 

Unity felt, although she had not the wit to express 
it neatly, that the curtain should always, even in the 
married state, be kept drawn before complete revela- 
tion. Wives instinctively feel this, while husbands 
sit and complacently sun themselves in their naked 
souls. 

"There's Rivers," remarked Eustace, pressing the 
speculative point 

" She doesn't care a bit for Patrick Rivers," said 
Unity — all the more stoutly, since she was by no means 
sure. 

"Not care! Mrs. Walsh " 

" Caroline Walsh talks scandal," said Unity tartly. 
" If Rachel marries at all she will marry Jeremy 
Light." 

" That sandy fool! Though I've nothing but lik- 
ing for poor, harmless Jeremy." 

" He's got four thousand a year — if you call that 
harmless, and I don't think we ought to talk like this 
at all. I really don't. It makes me feel as if poor 
Francis were listening. Why should Rachel marry, 
when she has her own little fortune and has been left 
so comfortably off?" 
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In this way, Unity, with her unfailing genius for 
reaching the practical heart of things, laid the dis- 
turbing topic and they paced up and down in the sun, 
talking of Eustace's digestion, which, ordinarily, took 
up all his thoughts. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The music of the forest 
Would sing to me when with Curithir 
Together with the voice of the purple sea. 

It was August — ^yct nothing of August, since she is 
a matron, overblown. This was a shy, retreating 
morning; smiles and flouts; shrugs, bright laughter, 
tears. 

Rachel, in a cleft of the high rocks, took shower 
and sun, as it came. She looked down at the grey 
and violet waves and remembered something Francis 
had once quoted, to the effect that the sea healed all 
wounds. 

She sat on the humpy, rocky, promontory — grass 
grown, salt swept — which at S. Brigid they called the 
Island. Here fishermen dried their nets and women 
spread their linen. The pattern of the nets had left 
a black trellis upon the grass. Washing went flap- 
ping and flying, drying and blowing. Garments 
blew and bellied — as the sails of smacks. Women, 
their long hair roughened, their arms pink, piled all 
this homely glory, dry, into their baskets; or they 
took out wet garments, in flabby round bundles, as 
if each were a rose, and spread them. 

One sat in floods of gay colour: lichen, like loose 
petals, on the rocks; women's faces, fishermen's 
beards ; the deep, clear depths of the sea, where great 
weeds grew; drift of the petulant sky; wheel and 
scream of gulls, as they took a silver flight. 

Yet the colour of one's heart was deeper. Wrapped 
to the chin in sad diaphanous bjack — ^which stood for 
the Past — Rachel blazed inside^yith crimson wd with 
purple — for the Future. 

a4i i 
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He came to her quietly, unexpected, diffident — the 
loved one, who stood for the Future; who held his 
hand round the jamb of that door which was to open 
and admit them into the great gilded Presence Cham- 
ber of Love, of Joy and Rest: of all those things 
which come to you and stay with you forever, when 
you love and are free to love. 

She stood up. 

" Patrick! I didn't expect you. I couldn't write; 
it seemed that we had come to a full stop." 

Her pale face flashed ; her eyes were more shy than 
he had ever seen them. Yes, even on that day in the 
garden, when he owned that he loved her, she had 
not looked so shy. There had been a note of quiet, 
glad triumph then — ^as at a thing half hoped 
for, half expected ; now — there was nothing but yield- 
ing and retreat. They were dizzy as they sat down 
together on the rocks; kind crags, half hiding them 
from the world — of fishing and washing and rough 
banter. The sea, laughing full in its violet sleeve, lay 
far beneath their feet. 

He took her hand ; this was no moment for speech. 
The tongue was a blunderer^ this moment demanded 
the subtlety of faintly shifting fingers, one against 
the other — averted eyes, two hearts insurgent! 

" I could not stay away from you a moment longer," 
he said at last. 

The sun was shining; tmtil, suddenly, it slipped 
away and merely sent its token — in golden rain. It 
was such lovely young rain that you wanted to open 
your mouth and drink it ; a draught more juicy than 
fruit. 

Everything was magic and unreal ; heartbroken and 
joyful. For they could not quite forget Francis ; cer- 
tainly they could not forget while Rachel wore such 
a black, black gown; while the filmy veil of her hat 
flew before the hot, wet air — a bird. 
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The rain ceased and there came a rainbow. These 
two extraordinary lovers seemed to sit in it. The col- 
our of it was certainly on Rachel's cheek and in Pat- 
rick's adoring eyes. They were being drawn to 
Heaven, without need of a word ; they sat in a fairy 
curve. Gulls flew and screamed in this rainbow; 
never had the world been so strange and beautiful. 

Rachel saw Patrick looking at her — eating her up, 
inch by inch. The glance constrained her; he seemed, 
in his search for her soul, to stop short at her body. 

She stood up. 

"Let us go to Rosewall," she said in a choked, 
averted way. 

They started off. 

" The rainbow just before it died clasped you round 
the waist, my most dear," he whispered. "Rachel! 
To think that Fve got you ; that you are mine, mine, 
mine ; that the fight is over.** His face was haggard ; 
how sharp he looked — a gambler ! He could feel her 
trembling — and he triumphed in it. This sense of 
certainty made him braggart to-day; made him less 
the hopeless, spiritualised adorer and more the wild, 
natural huntsman. 

They went into the town and along the wharf. 
Rachel was asking herself a thousand questions; Pat- 
rick was looking at her profile sideways. It was a 
firm profile; he rather distrusted that set, uplifted chin; 
those steady, sad eyes. 

The wharf was all jostling shops and quaint cor- 
ners. You got little doorway and alley peeps of 
things and folk — ^men, women and babies; extraor- 
dinary gable ends and chimneys; unexpected tiny 
patches of blazing flower garden; corner flirtations 
of brick-red youths and brawny, simpering maidens. 
There was a sort of pathos and fineness, quite uncon- 
scious, about these wild fisher folk, with their dark 
eyes and slim, straight brows. 
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Along the wharf, in salt and shine; with the look 
of foam and the sound of breakers ; with a beach that 
seemed nothing but fish scales and gulls, a silver scat- 
ter : this, and a thicket of naked, fine masts that wore 
the delicate air of winter trees. 

They went out of the town, keeping silence — too 
deliciously stirred and turbulent even to look at eadi 
other. Rivers was thinking of his studio: it did not 
seem possible that he had ever walked these delight- 
ful, crazy streets before he had even known there was 
a Rachel. She, as they passed, looked up at the hotel 
where Francis had been carried on their wedding day 
a cripple. They were perfect strangers, to her, that 
bride and bridegroom. 

Out of the town and up the lane where they had 
loved and suffered! What a gaudy cord it is — this 
twist of Love which brings such certain pain! 

Near a little cottage — not caring a straw for the 
presence of cottages — Rivers picked up her hand and 
put it to his lips; a bare hand, the long black gloves 
held limp in the other one. 

.When he looked up he saw that a round, old 
woman stood stolidly watching behind the twinkling 
panes of the window. She was a spectacled, tight- 
lipped old woman, with a high cap— an unusual, pic- 
ture-book looking dame. 

Rivers could have laughed. Rachel would be so 
shocked if she knew that this probably scandalised old 
woman had seen him kiss her hand. Some day, when 
they were married, he would tell her. For himself, 
at this moment, he wanted to take her full in his 
arms before the whole world. He was dnmk with 
triumph. 

At the door of Rosewall she said to him^ in a flat, 
lifeless way: 

" Unity and Eustace went yesterday, W? shall b^ 
quite alone." 
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He was not repelled or alarmed by her coldness — 
he expected it Remembering his many poignant 
visits to Rosewall while Francis was alive, he knew 
that there had always been a pause between him and 
Rachel — for frigidity. This very difficulty of first 
expression proved their love: you cannot draw a 
bucket from a deep well with a thread. 

They went into die house ; it seemed less a dwelling 
than a catacomb, although the August sun was shining. 

In the flagged, low-pitched hall, lunch was laid. 
Rivers welcomed the purity of the food: cream and 
milk, butter and fruit — ^the sort of thing with which 
he always associated Rachel and so extra-idealised 
her. 

'* Dear ! " He stopped at the long table and looked 
fearfully round the room — for at any moment one 
might hear crutches or a great, crude laugh. " Do 
you remember that once when I came, I ate thick 
cream and thought it was cheese?" 

She nodded. Tears were in her eyes. 

She opened the door of her own room — ^the north 
room — ^with that chaste air of a dairy. Together 
they went down the step and shut the door behind 
them. Here one belonged each to the other; here 
one was well away from the sound— of crutches! 
They drew a free breath; dread and dishonour 
dropped off. In this small, shadowed place, so chill 
and feminine, they had sat together many and many 
a time, with the door shut and the daylight noise of 
the dwelling well away. 

Many a time Rivers had watched, eyes aflame, heart 
possessed by some all-silent eloquence, while Rachel 
stitched at pretty personalities: fresh lace to some 
sleeves or the coquettish addition of little frills to a 
frail, inconsequent fichu. He had a natural passion 
for the feminine and was one of those men wHo know 
good lace when they see it. 
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He remembered, standing here wifli Rachel, the 
Widow to-day, how passionate and how mournful she 
had always looked on these occasions, when she had 
been something less than Wife. She should never 
know another moment's pain, that he would swear, 
God bless her! 

Wouldn't it be a relief to take one's ease after 
standing at attention so long? 

He was grateful to her for bringing him here. No, 
she had not brought him ; they had come by common, 
unspoken consent, by that charming oneness of design 
which never failed them and which made their abid- 
ing bond. In no other room of the house could they 
have lived through the ending — ^and beginning — scene 
that was coming. In no other room was one safe 
from — crutches ! 

Francis had very rarely come in here. In Rachel's 
room her husband had been guest, not host Here 
they could always forget him. 

" Fm glad we are here," said Rivers softly. " The 
hall is of food; the drawing-room, how often we've 
said it, of social smirkings. Caroline Walsh's large 
grin would swallow me in if I went there." 

He feverishly put into light words the heavy thing 
they were thinking: that there was a fourth room — 
the study. It was shut; Rachel had not yet found 
courage to go in. It would be so painful : the paper- 
strewn table, the pensive smell of dead tobacco. It 
would be a reproach ; although why, one could not say. 

" We are best in here." 

She sat down as she spoke. The chair had a high 
back. This, with a flowing skirt, gives a woman dis- 
tance and dignity. Rivers felt that, as widow, she 
belonged to him far less than she had when wife. He 
was resentful of her black clothing; already he was 
the tender, the arrogant and complete proprietor. 
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She saw this and was subtly affronted. For the 
very first time she wished her lover something differ- 
ent; there was a flaw in his nature. One grieves for 
the faint crack in the priceless vase! All and every- 
thing that Francis had ever had of her — ^little enough, 
God knew — that he had in absolute, in short-lived 
intensity now that he lay so new in his grave. She 
recalled with poignancy a thing that Rivers had 
once said — in an off-guard mood of the frankly 
speculative: 

" If Francis died you would be a widow ; one can 
never realise it." 

He had said this with odd distaste ; he resented her 
bonds to-day all the more because they were broken. 
She delicately wrapped herself up in her virginal, 
strange past. 

The oval table was between them as they sat. Rivers 
looked through one of the windows, which was pat- 
terned and reddeped all over by a rambler rose. What 
lots of things she had told him in letters about this 
rose ! There would be very few more letters, and hers 
had been so lovely. They were worthy of preservation, 
as abstract exhibitions of beauty. Each thought this 
of the other's letters — ^as lovers do. Hoarding them, 
after promising faithfully to bum them for safety's 
sake, and breaking their vows to each other and 
knowing they had broken, and loving each other all 
the more for their treachery — each had decided that 
these blossoms of true passion should never be burned ; 
not a word, come what may. At the very last they 
should line — ^and light— one's coffin. Generations of 
lovers have felt this; yet turbulent tinder goes whirl- 
ing into the throats of callous chimneys just the 
same! 

Very few letters more — ^they would belong to each 
other. Rachel was going to be his wife; what need of 
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letters when you have the living lip— close, close and 
always ready, forever eager! This was heavenly g^in, 
yet the loss of the letters remained loss — of some 
minor Paradise I 

She had said of the rose that it twined in with 
her moods. It became part of her daily life in this 
little room that looked north. She sat here a great 
d^l; however far they flew, a wedded pair, Rivers 
would always think of her as here — ^nowhere else — 
between the hours of breakfast and lunch. He loved 
the room. It had a cool look of a nun's cell, of a 
dairy, of a cave at which the green sea runs in. 

In winter time, the long, naked trails of the rose 
had scratched at the glass. It was a mournful sound 
and had made her heart ache : one's heart was always 
eager for some beautiful agony, that was three parts 
joy I 

In the spring, the rose had clothed itself in sharp- 
est green. It was then that Rachel had longed to be 
away and alone outside with Love. 

In springtime, parting had been hardest; once, 
leaving the rose and the chaste, cool room, she had 
gone out, run to a wood, and, face downwards in ex- 
otic bluebells, cried like a baby. 

He remembered the letter in which she had told 
him this; it had travelled from his brain to his heart; 
he knew every word. It should never be destroyed, 
this tempest— of bluebells I It stood to him as the apex 
of their love. When Rachel wrote and when, pas- 
sionate, she cried, that had been their ultra-exquisite 
moment. 

The letter had reached him at night, a May night, 
when even London had been hung with the misty, 
tasselled gold of finished spring. He had been en- 
gaged to dine with some woman at Campden Hill; 
she called herself an artist, painted cold landscapes 
and gabbled of "temperament." How savagely he 
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had just pitched that engagement overboard, not 
troubling even to wire I He had walked instead in 
Kensington Gardens, hungry and ardent, transform- 
ing for himself sooty green spaces into the sharp, clean 
pastoral. His eyes had burned, his heart spun; the 
blood in him bubbled. He trembled at the sight of 
yellow, faltering reflections in the Serpentine; when 
night fell and London was lighted. Soldiers and serv- 
ants frankly courting under the grimy great elms 
were most romantic Every puffy little shop boy with 
his arm round the waist of a girl became a Knight 
with his Lady. 

The world sounded Chivalry and it seemed that there 
was nothing— considerable — save Love. It seemed 
that if he went straight to Rosewall and carried Rachel 
off that Francis would have no cause for protest. The 
only Righteousness left was the true pairing of the 
instinctive two. 

He remembered all this now, as they stood silent 
and together; as his eye caressed the room and re« 
sented it. He would build a new nest for his mate, 
he would be no robber bird to filch sticks and straws 
from an old one. Yet the artist in him cherished the 
cool daintiness of this place. 

Things a little faded, a touch shabby, had a trick 
of drifting to Rachel's room. After the garish ma- 
turity of the drawing-room — ^where tea drinkings 
flourished and Caroline Walsh — they lived out a happy 
old age here. The blue cotton curtains had been 
dipped in the sun's vat; they betrayed patches all 
heavenly pale. He could sec her work-basket,— cot- 
ton spools lost in a tangle of stuff snippings and 
ghostly tails of lace. He could see her open bureau 
and pet books and airy trifles ; the flotsam and jetsam 
of her sweet domestic living. There was a pungence 
of lavender; she loved lavender — ^to excess. Touches 
all Rachel — wherever you looked. This room, per- 
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haps, was of little sticks and straws which he would 
deign to filch. 

He looked out at the red clusters of the rose. His 
fount— of sentiment — ^flowed; in response to the 
flower. 

" In times of chivalry/' he said, " I should have 
written poems to you— or tried to. But— dear — forgive 
me — I won't talk of love to-day. And yet — ^I love! 
It breaks forth ; I shall never be able to convince you 
half enough. I have no proper gift of worship. Why 
can't I even be a gardener — Cain without the mark 
upon my brow ! Then I would immortalise the name 
of Rachel in a rose." 

She smiled ; her delicious blush warmed her widow- 
hood. With the door shut, they could forget Francis. 
With the door open they were afraid to breathe, be- 
cause he was so prevalent. The grave that stretched 
between them covered in, grew young grass. Rivers 
marked her exquisite air of yielding, the sub-conscious 
leaning of her body, the instinctive drawing movement 
of her hand. She was all softness and surrender, as 
he had often said, not a hard line about her. Then, 
suddenly, he saw her stiffen — the sentry in petticoats! 

" I want to say good-bye," she said, bluntly. " That 
is why I have not written, I could not anticipate. 
I waited for you to come to me." 

" Good-bye," he echoed, and hurried up and caught 
her hands. 

He trod to-day on Certitude; yet he had half ex- 
pected something of this sort, knowing her nature; 
which was, as he privately put it, given to exaggerate 
emotion. This was his word — exaggeration — for the 
ultra-ideal. He had never wounded and amazed Ra- 
chel by employing it, but he had once said to 
her: 

" If anything happened to Francis, your state of 
mind would be terrible, because you are so tender.". 
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not troubling to listen. She would sit staring at the 
wall and crumpling up her new black gown. When- 
ever Eustace resumed, after one of these pauses, he 
would speak in a thick, slow way and look about him 
impressively, as if to evoke attention from the very 
furniture. This was the only way to make Rachel 
turn her head and look intelligent. One did not wish 
to talk to a mere figurehead; this was not becoming 
to one's profession or one's years. Rachel was look- 
ing hard at him now. 

" Yes, go on. And — then," she said, nodding. 

** Then, after some time, Bantry came down, with a 
face like a dirty ghost — ^he was a bilious looking chap. 
He had found Francis dead. He had caught at the 
little round table and overturned it as he fell, and — 
and that's all. I gave Bantry some brandy and sent 
him out. Walsh and I went upstairs." 

"You haven't forgotten — ^anything?" 

" Not a thing, upon my honour, my dear girl." 

" Then I won't ever bother you again," she said 
gently and stood up. She faced the window ; the big 
bowed window which she and Francis had thrown 
out when they took Rosewall. She stared at her July 
gardea It gave back a stare— of hot green ; a glance 
brazen and heedless. She could see the gaudy great 
heads of phloxes, pinks and crimsons, with here and 
there a buxom bride of a one, all cluster white and 
proudly smirking. She saw the sad mesh of Madonna 
lily stalks and blue cornflowers lightening to seed. 
Such a delicate, funereal patch! 

A blackbird swept down the long grass path, going 
in the queerest way, quite distinct from other black- 
birds. She thought at first of a dowager in a court 
train, and then she wondered, with bitter imagery, if 
he were a cripple, the very scorn and outcast of his 
company. 

Beyond birds and boughs and blossom there arose 
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and magnified the figure of Francis. He had never 
cared for the garden; once he had learned and tri- 
umphantly applied the art of gardening. He dived 
so learnedly into the nature of soils that he exhausted 
himself for an interest in the fruitful surface. Rachel's 
flit-about joy in her flower borders had tired him. He 
had been cold — to the garden and in it. Each warm 
little breeze was to Francis a winter blast. 

Yet sometimes they had gone together down the 
grass path, she with her healthy, idle grace and im- 
petuous tongue; he with his maimed hops and swing- 
ings, with his slow, dry thoughts. The inevitable 
difference in their step had enraged him — ^and the 
colour of her language tipped his every sentence with 
gall. 

Francis had become a man solely of books, of 
prayers, of savagely acquired patience, of sweetness 
— which to his nature would always be a something 
painfully grafted on. He had no part with a grow- 
ing green garden, with a woman in the glory of her 
matured beauty. The garden, with Rachel, had been 
full June — ^and this month reproaches January. 

He was dead ; his widow, staring at the garden, saw 
a cripple — ^kind, yet always subtly complaining. He 
spread himself over each sunny space. He was every- 
where; each dry lily stalk became a crutch. 

Unity, dabbing at her own eyes, thought that never 
had she seen a woman look so hard as Rachel looked. 
She put her handkerchief away. What was the good 
of a cousin by marriage weeping when the widow 
remained dry! 

*'No doubt," she said, speaking with meaning, 
•* Mr. Rivers has known all through that Francis was 
in a precarious state of health, just as you and I did, 
Eustace. They were such bosom friends." 

Rachel moved. Her skirts rustled round her feet 
in gloomy waves. She turned round and stared at 
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Unity ; there was a swift, stormy change on her face. 
She looked— criminal. 

" Rivers didn't know/' Eustace dropped his lower 
jaw and showed the inside of his mouth — ^this was a 
trick he had when taken by surprise, his mouth always 
in the forefront of every emotion. " Francis told me 
so only five minutes before he went upstairs. He 
spoke of him most affectionately and said what a 
change his death must inevitably make to such an old 
friend." 

His jaw dropped even lower. Rachel had looked 
positively threatening ; now she dropped back to calm. 
It was a flame, a storm — blown up, beaten down. 

** I can't think why Mr. Rivers has not been here," 
said Unity, her observant eyes hard on the widow. " I 
wrote to him at once." 

" And I wrote," said Rachel, " telling him to keep 
away." 

Her tongue tapped out those words and her lips 
kept moving afterwards. She was repeating to her- 
self that brief, wild letter to Patrick — the last that 
she would ever write to him, so she had felt then. She 
had written words shorn of love and fancy. They 
had seemed guilty words. She had written, " Francis 
is dead. For God's sake do not come to Rosewall, 
and do not answer this. I could not bear either." 

She moved towards the stairs, looking the sleep 
walker. Eustace, staring oddly at his wife, got up 
and touched her. 

"Don't run away, Rachel. There are so many 
things that must be settled, and this is a quiet hour 
all to ourselves. What are your plans, dear girl? 

" Plans ! Rachel must come back to the Little 
House with us, of course, for the present," said Unity. 

•* I've made my plans." Rachel gently took 
Eustace's hand and slid it from her arm with a 
faint shudder. She looked a veritable scatter- 
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without shame, in the world to come, if we spoiled 
things by undue haste in the world which is 
here." 

Her voice shook, her eyes glowed She was press- 
ing the ideal on him with all her might: now a man 
is for the moment which he has! 

" If I were devout, I should go into retreat for a 
whole year. I would ask God to forgive us. I would 
plead our cause. We don't know how much Francis 
suffered. I remember the odd twinges of his face and 
the racked, loud way in which he spoke and laughed. 
I can see it all so clearly now; when he has gone out 
of all reach/' 

"We did— nothing." 

"Did! It is hearts that matter. If our love for 
each other is worth anything at all it will stand a 
year's silence. If it will not — ^let it die." 

She actually laughed ; a pretty glad bubbling laugh : 
laughed and then looked startled. Mirth struck tiiis 
house a blow. 

"As if our love could die!" she said, flinging up 
her pale brown head, with that coronal of hair which 
to him had never lost its first wonder. 

"Rachel, for pity's sake shorten the sentence; I 
ask only that. I see your point— of expiation ; I love 
you for it, love you more than ever I did. Tliere's 
a fresh jewel in your crown. Make it six months 
and rU consent I'll walk out of Rosewall without 
one murmur. Six months of silence; six months of 
letters and of seeing you now and then. At the end 
of a year, our marriage. Is that compact ? " 

Life was not dulled, although a new grave had been 
dug and was filled. Rachel flung one fleet, secret 
memory to Francis and to his arrogant wooing. She 
had been young then ; an unfledged time of courtship 
— ^that time in early girlhood when you welcome the 
scented btmdle, small matter who carries it Francis 
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had carried it — this fragrant load — ^Love; he had 
pitched it boisterously at her, insisting that she should 
catch. 

" When we are apart, you and I, one can be so 
strong/' she said, staring at the red rose; " when we 
are together, I can refuse you nothing." 

He was instantly across the room, her hands at his 
persuasive lip. This was the only kind of kiss they 
knew — a fleeting, feathery, finger-tip thing; a brush 
at reality. 

It was a false movement, a wrong gesture; man in 
supreme moments, is a poor tactician. Rachel loved 
him more than anything in the whole world and would 
never leave off loving — ^yet she wished that he would 
go away now without one word; now — in her mo- 
ment of flagrant and most cowardly surrender. 

" Six months," he said, in tones of joy and mastery. 
"It is August now. We shall meet in February; 
month of sweetest wakings. I would like to see you 
first in a lane ; our lane. How many times Fve waited 
trembling with joy for you to round the corner! 
Rachel! Can I ever forget how cool and fresh and ra- 
diant you looked each time we met? And, love, the 
turbulent, overflowing speech of our first shy, perfectly 
silent moments." 

It had been an imperious demand of their love while 
she was the wife of Francis, that they should meet 
each other out of doors; so that this lane leading from 
Rosewall to the railway station — ^a ridiculous, frisking 
sort of little station — was fertile to them with the 
most sacred fondness. The moment they met, the 
cruel stress and commonness of daily living dropped 
oflf them; they were happy, they were innocent, they 
were free — as man before he fell. 

" If I stepped out of my grave and went, a wan 
ghost, along that lane, I sould be a warm lover be- 
fore I left it." 
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" Don't talk of death," she freed her hands and fell 
back in her chair. 

"We met in the lane this very February on the 
Feast of Valentine, Do you remember, Radiel?" 

" I remember — a warm, wet day." 

" Yes. Rain in a pale, caressing^ spray ; the ditches 
flooded in a milky flow ; little puddles all of clouded 
topaz; a robin sitting on the bar of the bridge and 
singing." 

" In distance," added Rachel, her face aglow, " the 
bare trees were filmy; you said they were just mourn- 
ing veils." 

Widowhood pressed into her brows again; tradition 
enchained her. She stood suddenly up with an air of 
cool dismissal. Rivers retreated. His manner fell; 
to sense and gravity. 

" You want me to go at once? " 

"Yes — ^now — ^please," she said, in low, pale 
jerks. 

They went and stood by the fireplace ; miserable hu- 
manity turns to the symbol of a fire. Rivers looked 
white and mechanical. He looked as he had done on 
that tremulous day three years ago when, boldly, he 
had owned he loved her, when he had dived into the 
pellucid depths of her heart and brought up Confes- 
sion. 

" You mean that Fm to go out of that door into 
silence, for six months ? " 

She nodded. 

" Parting has always been terrible, Rache^ but 
now " 

" Never more easy than now. Patrick — go away." 

" Let me bum incense at the shrine of tfie sternly 
practical first. What are you going to do with your- 
self? Will you be here?" 

This time she shook her head and smiled — ^a faint, 
tlroll, mischievous twist of the mouth, 
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" No— or you would come down ; just to look at 
Rosewall, nothing else. I should steal along the grass 
path at dusk — ^just to see if you were watching. Both 
of us at play and make believe; no more. Yet, be- 
tween us, we should spoil things, and we won't ; since 
all abiding loveliness comes through purging. We 
should turn stem sacrifice into positive farce. I'm go- 
ing to travel. I shall leave Rosewall to-morrow ; it is 
all arranged. I've only been waiting until you came — 
as I knew you would before long." 

There was a certain sober, independent joy about 
her. 

"To travel! Where?" 

"I do not know — ^yet; and you must not — ever; 
that is, for six months." 

" I shan't be able to see you, even in fancy. It's 
a star shooting into darkness ; and I'm the world you 
light. Are you going alone ? " 

"Quite." 

"If you'd only let me write to you!" 

"Impossible; you'd come flying across continents 
and every letter I wrote would be a beckon. I'm going 
to give my heart a complete holiday; opening the door 
of the cage, letting it fly loose." 

"Somebody will catch it. The world is full of 
fowlers." 

" If it gets caught, it was never worth your cage. 
Please go." 

" You won't even come to the gate with me this 
time." 

" No, this is a different time." 

" You are right and I will go— at once and alone. 
Very soon parting will be a lost word between us. 
You'll never need to come to any gate to watch me 
go. Once you are really mine, I'll not lose a single 
minute of you, while life is : the cage door never open 
for a second. Remember that ; my bird, my prisoner," 
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" Never to the gate, never to the bridge," she said, 
faintly — she was all sad flush and ripple. 

" A bridge ! Oh, my dear one, never a gate, never 
a bridge," he returned fiercely. 

In tiitst last moments, so, they stood by the dead 
hearth. Summer was singing outside, a roysterer, 
heartless. It certainly seemed that they were parting 
forever. It was ten times more hard to part now that 
they need not. With the grave absurdity of incorrig- 
ible idealists they were longing for a return of the 
just past ; for that time when Francis had frequently 
said with such marked and noisy joviality, " Come 
down whenever you like, Patrick. Don't wait to be 
asked; why go away at all?" This hospitable gibe 
had stung and terrified them. That air of buffoon 
which Francis affected ! Did it cover pride, scorn or 
cynicism? Rachel and Rivers were secretly asking 
themselves this, now as they stood by the dead hearth 
with the door tight shut. One was a little afraid to 
open the door and let in — slaughter, and the quick 
sound of crutches! 

But one could not stay to speculate on the possible 
subtleties of a dead man — ^poor dead man, beloved by 
them. The blade of Life was keen; their hearts bled. 

Patrick caught at a sleeve frill. He took the black 
stuff, foamy and fine-pleated, between his fingers and 
kissed it. 

" How silly love is and how sweet ! " he said softly. 
" In five minutes I shall not be able to do even this." 

He looked at her closely; filling a chamber of his 
heart with details. He was the voyager, not she; he 
took in stores. How many times, by night, by day 
would those grey eyes loc^ into his I Wouldn't her 
mouth dance before him! He would be lost in the 
thick, pale forest of her hair. 

" Tell me— a little," he besought. " Where do you 
go first?" 
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*' Across the Channel/' 

**Of course— but after?" 

" Never mind. Don't ask, don't tempt. Good-bye." 
She put out her hand with the bluff manner he had 
always called boyish and salt. ** Come ; it's got to be 
— our parting: the usual thing, of flagrant, heart- 
broken brusqueness." 

"But we've settled nothing. When shall I hear 
from you? This is the second of August." 

"On the first of February write me a letter; I, 
shall get it on the third." 

"Rachel! What a letter. It shall come by a 
mounted messenger; scarlet coat and the sound of 
the horn. He shall carry it in front of him; bulky, 
bound in vellum." 

" But it will be a short letter," she spoke low and 
looked fixedly at him. " There are moods when one 
can't write. We have proved that already." 

They remained silent, flushed and quick-breathing; 
recalling those brief, tense letters that had been sent 
flying, flying between them each time when he was 
on the point of leaving London for Rosewall. Those 
times when, starved for a touch and a sight, each 
scrawled word had been designed to tear up existing 
miles ; to swallow lagging hours. 

She said, nearly whispering, " We are at the last. 
Oh, it's hard — ^and absurd!" 

They were droUy smiling ; their two faces were 
bloodless and, eye at eye, burned mutual sight away. 
So, at her hearth, they stood, hearts bounding ; hearts 
that were sounding a call to the fierce, brief battle. 

" When you are really mine, every day shall sing 
a glee. How I shall worship you — ^and make up to 
you for the past." 

"And I to you." 

Did ever a woman put more exquisite, floating ten- 
derness into four short words, h$ wondered! 
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Outside, how mellow and ripe and round the world 
wasl The voice— of the hot and happy garden — ran 
into this grave north room. 

" In six months we meet ; in twelve you will be my 
wife." 

She nodded. They were instantly happy, they were 
ardent — ^with the garden. They forgot the grave. 
Wife was a wonderful word. " And — go," she whis- 
pered. 

"Yes— ril go." 

He moved with a gesture so brusque that it should 
have made a clatter; fortunately, emotions keep si- 
lence! 

She watched him open the door. He went through, 
he was gone. They had lived their usual final mo- 
ment of agonised roughness. His words returned to 
her; when he kissed her sleeve frill and said: " How 
silly love is and sweet! In five minutes I shan't be 
able to do even this." 

She could hear the passing of his feet and then he 
opened another door. There came silence, am appall- 
ing blank. 

Time enough yet to run out to the gate and see 
him for one moment more. Time enough yet to tell 
him that one would not be — Quixotic! 

She went to the door, then back to the hearth. 
Love drove out all the sturdy qualities of the human 
heart. But she would remain firm; this was the last 
time that Life would make a large demand of her. 

She turned to the wall of this pinched north room 
that knew and loved her; that had seen so much. Elo- 
quent walls, ardent hearth! She put her face to the 
wall, leaning her brows just beneath the high mantel 
shelf. One hand was doubled at her breast, making 
a petulant, sad fist, the other hung down. She 
could hear the happy ardour of the garden ; but of hu- 
m^n SQunding not one spund! Her eyes were tight 
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shut, and screwed against the falling of tears; her 
mouth, so ripe with joy in joyful moments, com- 
pressed into a thin, old line. 

Outside her door, standing alone in the dim hall, 
with its ineffaceable manner of the farmhouse. Rivers 
was at once oppressed by a close sense of that presence 
which had gone. He thought of Francis and hon- 
estly bemoaned his friend. There had been a strange 
and lovely bond between them. A htmdred young 
memories swarmed about him, crawled over him, flew 
in his face — ^however hard he hit them off. He re- 
membered that strong, unspoiled time before Francis 
was crippled, before the dangerous sweetness of woman 
stepped between them. He mourned for Francis, and 
he was twinged by a forlorn feeling of treachery — a 
sin never to be expiated. 

He went through the house, walking nervously, 
looking at everything with sad affection. He felt a 
ghost, followed close at the shoulder by another ghost ; 
it was crippled and grinning. He stole along the nar- 
row, sun-lit corridor to the small drawing-room, the 
door of which stood open. Rachel was just through 
the wall. He went in and stood — stealthy — in the 
manner of a marauder. 

This room was nothing but prim fragrances and he 
owed it rather a grudge, the fair, chaste place, that 
was a prude. He had suffered here with "social 
smirkings." There had been tea drinkings, and Ra- 
chel had called him Mr. Rivers, Women could do that 
sort of thing; they were so clever— or so cunning? He 
hated that word, cunning — ^yet it came. He hated to 
admit that, in three years, they had smudged and 
sullied their poor pretty love, he and Rachel — ^yet it 
was true. They had held back rigidly from caresses, 
yet, as she insisted and as he perfectly well knew, it 
was the heart that mattered, nothing else. They had 
told no lie; yet they had lived a lie — ^a hujfe, ug^ly lie,— 
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all through. It had been inevitable. But they would 
atone to Candour. For the rest of their lives they 
would walk clear with the world. 

In this room Rachel, demurely smiling, seeming to 
rather relish the position, many a time had called him 
Mr. Rivers. At first, she had faltered. Later, she 
had carried hypocrisy through with bravado. There 
was a touch of the devil even in good women — and 
she was good. This he insisted savagely, saying it 
to the clean-washed walls of the prudish room; and 
saying it with all the more vehemence because he 
knew the world would never agree with him. For 
that matter, his own conscience demurred at admis- 
sion. This was to be another part of his punishment 
— he had not only hurt Francis, he had coarsened 
Rachel. As to the injury which Rachel had done 
him, he was too generous to consider it, he blamed 
himself throughout. 

She had called him Mr. Rivers; for his part, he 
never could call her Mrs. Lorian. He had travelled 
many a verbal mile to escape this ordeal. Sometimes 
on these travels he had looked up and found Francis 
grinning at him, with that long lean mouth. It had 
been a grin inscrutable. Poor old Francis! It was 
horrible to think of him lying dead — and yet his pass- 
ing had flung wide the gates. 

Rivers stood looking round the room; remember- 
ing the people who had simpered and cackled in it. He 
saw them all : Unity, with her plump look of sea-sheli 
pink; Caroline Walsh, with her mummified bridles 
and leers — all the other gentlewomen of S. Brigid; 
some of them calling themselves artistes, some of them 
married, some of them single ; everybody trying to be 
clever and to be young. Rachel, in their midst, had 
been to him as a lily, pure, living, fresh from the 
garden borders; tied up in a bunch with dusty immor- 
telles. 
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He thought of Jeremy Light, sandy and gawky- 
hating him. Rivers; loving Rachel — and suspecting. 

Then there was Eustace, with his air of gobble and 
his sapient military manner of ** a fella this, a fella 
that." They all processed by him, as he stood here, 
white and miserable — ^ghost ridden. 

He went out of the house at last and stood in the 
garden. Pink hollyhocks of a deep pink— delicious 
— grew close at the wall. Jasmine was shrivelled, yet 
of old perfumes. Evening primroses hung their pale 
heads before the hot glance of noonday. 

How he loved Rosewall; when, and how, was he 
going to see it again ! The sword was over his head 
all the time, be Francis dead or living. He had his 
own part to play — and it was nothing to do with 
Rachel. 

He would dream of Rosewall, as likely as not he 
would return to it. How did we know what hap- 
pened to us when we slept? He would like to come, 
a dreamer, from Grays Inn. Rachel should come 
also; across the turbulent green seas which were to 
flow between them — ^at the demand of the Ideal. So 
should their effulgent bodies hold pure communion. 

Or they would meet each other here, in some new 
fairy guise. They would love — as birds? Should she 
have white wings that were opal in moonlight, his 
darling? Or they would be mysterious and flit, as 
filmy bats, above the long grass path where many a 
time they had loved and mourned and yearned. 

Standing, poetic and most miserable, in the glare 
and heavy perfumes of the garden, midway between 
the wide, porticoed door and the barred gate, he 
thought of Rachel as she was — a warm and living 
woman, close at hand. The scent of her hair and her 
skin, assailed and weakened him. He fainted— on 
lavender! She was in the chill north room, shut 
round by pale chintzes, with only the rambler rose to 
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give crimson, to strike warmth on her. She was still 
there and yet, already, she was a thousand leagues 
away. She seemed eternally lost to him — ^as if the 
sword had really fallen? 

He could see her, touch her, speak — ^perhaps per- 
suade — ^at the cost of a short journey round the house. 
A long journey — from manly resolve! But he would 
not pause — ^to shred subtleties. He would leave that to 
delicate poets, with whom words were jewels ! 

Trampling on two-thirds of himself, as he often 
enough did; declaring himself to be nothing but a 
pitiful and most amorous coward, he turned. His 
abrupt heel made a hole in the gravel and, looking 
at the mark, he remembered Francis and his crutches. 
He remembered also the amused and yet malignant 
way in which Francis had regarded his idolatry of 
Rachel and Rachel's clear response. He had baq- 
tered and bruised them both without ceasing. What 
was he feeling about them now? 

Rivers went round the house to her dear window, 
pushing away grim, jesting memories of the lately 
dead. He would take the delicacy of one last, secret 
look. He went; passing little yew trees and round 
beds filled with roses ; catching the glance of wizened 
old pansies — Caroline Walshes of the garden. 

He passed into the tangle and the pattern of the 
rich red rose. It grew partly on the wall and partly 
over an arch set at the comer. Topped so, by a red 
wreath, he stood looking at this peaceful world of 
grass and blossom. He said good-bye to the glossy 
hedge. When, and in what mood, would he see it 
all again? 

Then, on the coward's careful feet, he crept to the 
window, and peeped through. Rachel was standing 
almost as he had left her, yet with an added desolation. 
She looked utterly broken; he realised that he was 
looking on a new Rachel; to spy on her seemed 
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dishonourable, almost immodest. This was the woman 
she had so consistently hidden away from him — ^the 
woman he left behind each time he went from Rose- 
wall. 

He looked across the whitewashed wall with the 
broad stile, leading into the orchard; marking that 
spot where, boldly, he had owned he loved hen He 
had hesitated and dreaded and weighed beforehand; 
he had said to himself, with the fateful words upon 
his lip, "This will be the end or the beginning." 
He had been afraid to death of frightening her, by a 
too emphatic look or word. 

But she had received him with shy, sweet laughter 
and consent; she was the glad, responsive mermaid. 
Bless her green hair! He almost laughed out loud, 
being in an odd mood ; women say — ^hysterical ! Her 
blessed, beautiful hair was of pale, abundant brown. 
He could see it as he stood spying ; the caressing little 
twists of it, the point of amber light and yet the calm 
sense of silver. 

Would he, as she so often quaintly said, have loved 
her more had he loved her — less: or rather— nothing? 
Suppose he had never spoken, on that marvellous 
July afternoon. Where— emotionally — ^would they 
have stood now? Impossible to say. Yet he consid- 
ered that they would have loved each other — ^less — 
since Love riots on Difficulty. 

His tempestuous nature couldn't fathom dumb de- 
votions; he was inclined to suspect them. It is so 
easy for your shallow person to say, " I have deep feel- 
ings, but also too much control to express them." 
Silence was merely the robe in which dry natures 
draped their skinniness. There might be men who 
could watch over the married fortimes of the woman 
they adored, laugh at her husband's jokes, leave their 
fortune to her children and go down to the grave 
in honourable silence as an old family friend, a sort 
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of left-handed uncle. He never could have done this. 
His love was a lusty bantling ; it kicked its feet free of 
all swaddlings from the very first. He despised the 
rickety devotions of your speechless man. 

Rachel moved; she made a little sound — ^a sob? 
His dear, his poor rent one! This woeful sound of 
hers, straggling through the open window, out of 
shadow into sunlight, gave him courage. He could 
love her, through that moment, better than he loved 
himself and this is Love's rarest victory. He went 
away. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Darkness is on my eyes 
I make nothing of indications. 

So that I call Liadain 
Every woman whom I do not know, 

"Eustace ran up against Mr. Rivers in Chancery 
Lane on Friday," wrote Unity from the Little House. 
"His manner Was evasive; we have seen or heard 
nothing of him since you left England in August — 
although I gave him a warm and general invitation to 
come to the Little House for a week-end whenever he 
liked. No doubt he has missed Francis very much, for 
they had a great deal in common. I think it a pity that 
so young a man — ^he can't be forty — should not have 
a definite profession; that is, something that he was 
bound to get his living by. He is nothing but an 
elegant, loafing Londoner, flirting with all women 
and loving none — ^that is my definition of Patrick 
Rivers and Eustace thinks it distinctly apt. You 
will see a great change in Eustace ; he digests nothing 
and I do wish we could sell this place and get abroad. 
To return to Mr. Rivers, he said he had not left 
Grays Inn for months. He just picks up old books, 
paints a little, goes to galleries and concerts and so 
forth. He is much in request at parties of all sorts. 
It was well enough for Francis in his crippled state 
to be a student, but Patrick /Rivers is much too 
healthy for the Arts." 

Unity wrote much better than she talked and she 
made a point of voluminous correspondence, Rachel 
had laughed, a wise, glad laugh, as she read the letter; 
she laughed again as she drove through London a 
week later — ^telling the cabman to put her down at 
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the Holbom end of Chancery Lane. Patrick had said 
that Grays Inn was near Chancery Lane. He had 
described the Inn with- much fidelity. 

This was the first of February and a sunny, sweet 
day. London was clean and brisk, all on the pros- 
perous grin. Well-dressed women went shopping 
with an air of serious leisure; flower sellers sitting 
at Piccadilly Circus had reminded Rachel of the Rose- 
wall garden. She thought of long lines of crocuses 
in the borders, of daffodil spears springing in the 
orchard grass. 

She had arrived in England only the night before. 
Lying awake in the big London hotel outside the 
station, a delicious idea possessed and conquered her: 
the crowns and the crosses of life have been gained 
at the bayonet end of Impulse ! 

She decided that she would go to Grays Inn and 
see Patrick, forestall his marvellous letter, cut ex- 
piation short. She could imagine his boyish joy and 
amazement at seeing her and she decided that at last 
he should take her down Regent Street London 
should be for them a fairy city. 

It was a captivating plan ; both queenly and slavish 
— all supplication and command. Moreover, it did not 
in the way of most ardent plans, die with daylight. 
She was more set on it than ever as she dressed and 
breakfasted. 

Her heart was bounding as she turned off from 
ugly Holbom into Grays Inn — taking a quick plunge 
into classicism. Patrick had described this place fre- 
quently and well ; but the Inns of Court are places to 
see, not merely to listen to. London wears them in 
her bosom, rare, curious gems. The noise and squalor 
of the thoroughfare outside retreated; it became mere | 
poetic bubble— -<jf a brook, of the south-west wind, of 
whole companies of low-voiced lovers; or was it the 
purr, caressing yet dangerous, of a lion in distance ! 
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It was late afternoon. All day she had dallied and 
been shy; one would not now go to Regent Street. 
A lazy mist of boding night trailed across the peach- 
tinted clouds. Rachel saw the amazing beauty of a 
London sky-— of smoke arisen and etherealised. It 
dimmed glad rose tints and mellowed orange patches. 

All day she had been in a mood of lovely indecision. 
She had shopped, in a surpassing fever — ^finding her- 
self actually smiling at obsequious, yet slightly flat- 
tered and startled young men behind superior drapery 
counters. She had shopped, she had lunched; doing 
it all with trembling, dreamy slowness. She had gone 
to a picture gallery and walked about in a vague, hap- 
py-goddess sort of manner — ^staring at canvases and 
dreaming of Patrick. Wherever she went, people had 
turned; not so much because she was good-looking 
but because she was so uplifted: the b^uty of the 
soul is more arresting than mere flesh tints. People 
had stared and they had smiled at the sight of her 
faraway face. It evoked memories in the hearts of 
many — so that, on this day (her last day) she made 
many a woman go home from the crowded streets, 
and hide herself away and weep for the departed 
Past. Those who saw her that day knew that she was 
hoarding a moment. 

The pretty spring* hours wore themselves out; she 
continually asked herself — within herself — if it would 
be wiser and more beautiful to go straight back to 
Rosewall and wait there in trembling, misty peace, in 
familiar green beauty, for the wonderful letter which 
was coming the day after to-morrow. Perhaps Pat- 
rick was writing that letter at this moment. 

The hours wore on, until at last it was too late to 
go to S. Brigid. In the end, she had hailed a hansom 
and told the driver with singular curtness to drive to 
Holborn. 

So that she was now in Grays Inn Square ; a sedate 
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place, of mellow tones, of generous doorways, of win- 
dows that, with narrow eyes, appeared to quiz. And 
—would it have been more ideal to meet first at Rose- 
wall? That seemed cruel to Francis; although he 
had by now resolved into a mere memory, of strange 
and frozen fragrances. 

Yet to meet here, to come here — unexpected — strudc 
the note of intrigue, suggested that word which Unity 
had once used; a horrible word — illicit! 

Rivers had a set of chambers on the first floor and 
overlooking the Gardens. He had told her about the 
Gardens many a time; descanting affectionately on 
smooth turf, stately terraces and trees that could tell 
tales if they chose. Rachel knew that these old houses 
merely made frames for the dramatic. Each set of 
chambers throbbed with emotions — ^which had 
been. 

It was an empty square; big and warm and pen- 
sive. Chastened London traffic sang in it ; this was the 
most guileless and childishly happy February dusk 
imaginable. 

In one of the wide doorways stood a girl, looking 
about her from right to left in plain agitation. It 
was a comer doorway ; as it happened, it was also the 
entrance to Patrick's set of chambers. 

To love romantically at once creates a delicacy of 
selection — when it comes to Love ! Rachel knew how 
rare the real thing is and how universal the spurious : 
all the difference between silk and shoddy! There 
stood — shoddy — in the comer doorway; wiping its 
eyes with a smart and grubby pocket handkerchief, 
blubbering openly over some vulgar affair of the af- 
fections. 

Eustace had always been blunt — on all matters. He 
had brought down piquant incidents from his club 
to the Little House. Moreover, Unity, as she was fond 
of saying " knew the world." Rachel was, in conse- 
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quence, vaguely aware that some men had discreditable 
and fleeting love aflfairs, that London was the favoured 
soil in which these affairs flourished — ^but that all this 
had nothing whatever to do with right-minded people. 
She regarded the shoddy young person with an air of 
blind hauteur, regarding her very presence as a slur 
upon this pure occasion. It would have been better to 

f'O to Rosewall? She nearly ran away. By what 
ne hairs — of Chance— do we swing from bliss to 
Disaster! 

Shoddy filled the comer doorway. They stood in 
it together, this strange girl and Rachel. The sky, all 
unfeeling, as Nature is, turned to a more passionate 
peach tint as these two women stared at each other 
through a first — ^and a last — moment of perfect silence. 

Rachel saw a fashionable girl, good-looking, in an 
assertive way, and evidently of the dressmaker tribe. 
This was the order of being that they fetched down 
from mysterious upper regions when you went and 
complained that a gown did not fit. 

The girl had auburn hair and hard blue eyes. She 
was a plump, pink, bright blonde, who in age would 
turn sandy. 

Her eyes looked Rachel up and down in the true 
commercial way and one could well imagine her say- 
ing within herself : " A Bond Street hat, the gown 
from Paris." It was a gown of delicate grey; soft 
and dull and deep. 

They stood looking at each other, only for a mo- 
ment — ^yet you may pack ten thousand thoughts into 
a moment. Rachel was oddly possessed by some phys- 
ical distaste, She took a proud step onward, one 
had to brush against the creature. She proceeded 
along the old passage — grimy with age and dirt — and 
toward the stairs with their heavy rail and shallow 
treads. 

** Wait a minute." The girl rustled in and touched 
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her; she shrank, as she always did from Eustace. 
What was there about some people that made you 
loathe their bodies? 

" Excuse me, are you going up to Mr. Rivers? " 

His name was painted, witfi other names, on the 
side of the door. Rachel read it before she answered, 
and the delight which even the sight of his printed 
name stirred in her flushed her cheek — ^to the flush 
of the sky, high above the quiet square. 

The shoddy young person flushed, too. 

" Yes, I am going up to Mr. Rivers. Why? " 

" I'll tell you in a minute. Are you his sister? He 
never said he had one." 

"No." 

"Any relation?" 

" No." 

Why was one answering questions — ^strange ques- 
tions and from a discreditable stranger — in this odd 
give-and*take way? Why had the world grown old, 
grown sad, grown pointed by suspicion? 

It would have been better to travel straight through 
to Rosewall — ^where daffodils were springing. 

" Tm an old friend," said Rachel in a voice of ice. 
A friend! 

How many times had she and Patrick turbulently 
said that they never had been, nor ever could have 
been just " friends." What laughing, fierce scorn 
they had flung at the very ideal 

She shook her arm loose from the girl's hand. 
" Don't keep me," she said imperiously. 

" Wait a minute, please. You don't trouble to ask 
what I am," retorted the shoddy young person, com- 
ing closer and speaking with a sort of sullen and 
shamed insolence, with the curious politeness en»- 
ployed by her type when deeply moved. 

"You?" 

" Yes— me." 
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The girl began to cry. She cried out loud, and 
very much in the manner of Unity, when one came to 
think of it She was weeping with rage and wounded 
pride ; beyond all, she was weeping — ^at the footlights. 
She peeped over the edge of her handkerchief. 

So, one crying, the other staring out frozenly in 
front of her, the two of them stood in th^ dramatic 
doorway which had seen so much in the past and was 
now seeing this : the doorway which would continue to 
see — the dramas, great and little, of those who are as 
yet unborn. Hearts come to birth; they beat and 
break; they rest — in Death. The amazing pranks 
of Love continue. 

" If you are a family friend," said the girl between 
her well-chosen sobs, " and if you are going up to 
Mr. Rivers, you might put in a word for me." 

"What has Mr. Rivers to do with you?" 

The handkerchief came down, and hard, blue eyes, 
angry and wet, looked scornfully out 

" Well, when you've been as good as a man's wife, 
and when " 

"Whose wife?" 

" His wife, of course. And then to be coolly told 
you'll be provided for. I'm not that sort of person at 
alL My people are most respectable. My uncle was 
with Brinsmead for years. You've heard of Brins- 
mead?" 

" Oh, yes, I've heard of Brinsmead," said Rachel, 
in an absurdly mechanical voice. 

She was already going with languid dignity up the 
stairs — ^as if Time did not in the very least matter! 
Nor did it She was dead. She had received that 
shock from which, although we do not literally die, 
we never recover. 

The shoddy young person, with Unity, boasted of 
"knowing the world." She said not a word more, 
her case was stated. There was a triumphant grin 
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upon her good looking, common face, a sense of hope 
and revenge. 

She watched Rachel ti^m the comer of the stairs; 
watched her hold her soft grey skirts daintily up from 
the naked boards. It must be very nice always to 
wear beautiful shoes and the right coloured petticoat, 
reflected the shoddy young person. Then, complacent, 
she whisked away through the square and out by 
Verulam Buildings. 

Rachel went on up the stairs, in a shifting mood — 
of mirrors. It was like drowning, — ^this mood ; since 
she saw and felt everything and passed in review the 
deeds she had done. Indeed, it was drowning— of the 
spirit 

Fate had decided that, in her life, she should live 
two superlative moments; two that should stand out 
in relief from all the others. One she had already 
lived ; it was when the girl said " as good as a man's 
wife." The next? It was veiled for the present 

One never for a moment doubted her. 

She went up, slow, wide stair, by slow, wide stair, 
suffering horribly. The honeymoon accident had been 
nothing to this: then one mourned for the mangling^ 
of a body, now one witnessed the desecration of 
a soul. 

She went up, thinking stupidly of her six months' 
absence; that vagabond plan of solitary travel which 
had simply resolved itself into going to a village in 
the Alps and there settling, there waiting, and 
tremulously counting days for return. For what was 
the good of seeing the world, of searching for new 
impressions without Patrick? Lacking his presence, 
landscape was dead. 

She had imagined to-day, as she shopped and drifted 
through London, how he would laugh at her and pet 
her for this tame surrender of a plan. He would 
adore her for caprice, as he always did. 
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In this way, stair by stair, she approached him. 
Although it was for the last time, there was a faint 
sweet, wild joy, at the very thought of seeing him; 
of hearing him say — ^as no one else had ever said or 
ever could — ^her name. 

She dreaded, yet longed to reach his terrible door, 
to knock and enter. She remembered that, as she 
had passed under the archway into the inn and out 
of great London's hubble-bubble, everything of travel 
and bereavement and separation had receded. The 
world had been nothing but Love. She was obscured 
completely by the mere power of Patrick's personality. 
She longed to see him, even now and for a brief, last 
time. Or did she merely love — Love! 

She stood outside his door; a black heavy door 
with his name painted on it in white. He had told 
her that men in chambers called this door the " oak," 
and that they "sported" it when they went out or 
when, although within, they did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. The black door then stood between them and 
the whole world. With many a fond detail, with 
laughter and with love, with vague caresses, ever so 
often, he had talked to her in the jargon of this Inn 
of Court 

She knocked and waited; while she waited, she 
proudly rehearsed all that she would do and say when 
she saw him. She would be brief and dignified, im- 
mutably mournful and decisive. It was quite impos- 
sible ever to forgive him — not for hurting her, since 
they had suffered together — but for allowing her to 
hurt Francis. There lay the injury. And Francis 
had hopped into the world of shadows. 

Because of the injury to Francis, she would speak 
to Patrick for the last time and without a tear. This 
was a moment for cold pride; every gesture should 
be studied, yet quite unforced. She proposed to create 
a picture, a miniature — the pigment to be heart's 
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blood. He should wear it in his bosom for the rest 
of his days. 

Her eyes glittered. With a mailed hand did she 
beat at his door. 

He opened at last — ^looking afraid. He was — 
afraid? But what matter? She loved him and pride 
dissolved. To see him again; only here, only — so — 
and actually looking afraid ! It was enough — almost 
For she knew that he loved her — despite ! 

When he saw her, his face — ^well, it glittered ! They 
might have been meeting in their own sacred lane, 
with the amorous blue sea stretching out at their 
shoulder. There was no other word save "glitter^' 
for his surpassing joy of recognition. The mean 
things of discretion and strategy, all the thingfs that 
defile a man, they rolled up and took themselves off. 
They dared not look on Love. 

He pulled her in and slammed the black door with 
an almost vindictive joy. He was instantly the frank 
lover and caught at the ends of her long, lavender 
scarf — a floating, filmy thing which she had bought 
for glad coquetry, only two hours before. It was 
scented. 

" Sweetheart! You smell like a valentine, and you 
look like a lily. Darling! Can one have a lavender 
lily?" 

These were, likely, the last tender words he would 
ever say to her. Actually, she cherished them. He 
was drawing her along the narrow, quaint passage 
into a panelled lofty room — of dignity: one could be 
self-restrained and very firm in here. Structure 
helped you. 

Rachel wondered that he had not seen the tragedy 
in her face. This was in itself a shock; in addition 
to other things, she now found him obtuse. Yet he 
was — himself! For the rest, what matter? 

She did not pause to weigh or to think, to look one 
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moment beyond this present, this terrific hour. Had 
anyone asked her, she would have said, with convic- 
tion, that she would not live through another hour. 
When you are wretched enough it always seems that 
Fate will be kind and let you di^: yet God is more 
merciful than Destiny. He grants you time to make 
amends. 

At all events, one would do the final and the drastic 
deed, this hour. Very often, while Francis lived and 
while the strain of loving Patrick had been so great, 
she had blindly prayed to God that He would break 
the cords that bound them. Was this the devious 
answer to one's wild prayer! 

" Rachel ! You've come to Grays Inn to tea at 
last! It is you," he was softly, full of wonder and 
worship, touching her voluptuous gown. " I can't 
believe it. Are you sure, most dear, that you're not 
some delicious ghost — to dissipate in my arms and 
leave them cold?" 

He left her side and shut the door of the stately 
parlour. 

" We are aloniei," he said triumphantly, hastening 
back. " We make our own Universe at last." 

Trees outside were a delicate black, the gay day 
drooped. 

" I've come," said Rachel — ^and broke forth into 
the wildest weeping she had ever known. It ^as 
sudden, frantic noise, nothing else; it was ugly and 
undisguised. She knew that her face would be dis- 
figured; she could, with a certain miserable drollery, 
reflect on this, yet could not stop. The pretty glamour 
and the lover pose between them had all gone. Had 
even that been a falsity? This was a man that she 
did not know, outside nor in. Everjrthing was differ- 
ent, his setting, his very clothes, his suddenly sickly 
face. 

The Patrick she loved had moved by the sea, or had 
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sat, adoring, in the shade of some wood ; had loved her 
in a garden, or in the chaste enclosure of a little north 
room that was Home. The man she loved had worn 
clothes that looked warm, with the wild landscape 
She recalled their lover jests about his clothes ; she had 
called the things he wore at S. Brigid, his country 
bunch, and he had spoken with impatience of the hid- 
eous things a man wore in London. Everything that 
they had said and felt had been silly — ^to the world; 
sweet — ^to them. This was a dif5ferent man altogether. 

" IVe seen — her," she said, in rising gulps that were 
barely words, " she has told me everything." 

"I deny the lot," he returned instantly, speaking 
in new, blunt tones. He seemed to at once bring out 
these words from a place where, for a long while, 
they had been lying ready. 

He dropped back toward the wall, which was 
heavily moulded and painted a dreary putty colour. 

He was taken aback, sick and afraid — now that the 
sword had really fallen. He never realised that those 
glib words, of denial, were full admission. 

Rachel went on crying and crying and crying. His 
particular degree of treachery did not concern her. 
He might have passed through phases of mere grin- 
ning folly with more than one shoddy young person, 
or he might have been constant to one who was, in 
her own words " as good as his wife." What matter ? 
It was enough that perfect honour lay dead at their 
feet; here in the quiet room with walls that wore the 
tinge of stone. It was enough — that one would never 
have the chance, in this world, of a single word with 
Francis. 

"I'm making such a noise," she said childishly 
at last, " and I can't stop." 

" Noise ! " he laughed — it was the grate of a brake 
on a hill. " They are used to this sort of thing in 
Grays Inn." 
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" Used to it ! I've sunk to that, a common squabble 
between two women over one man ! " 

" Rachel— don't. Let me get a cab and take you 
out of this. We'll go to Rosewall. If it's too late "— 
she could feel him through her shrouded eyes stare 
at the clock — " we'll go to the Little House. I must 
get you out of this." 

She shivered. It was so plain that he wished to take 
her away from Grays Inn not only for her own sake 
and his — that is, at the demand of undubitable romance 
— but for diplomacy. There was a second woman to 
reckon with and tliere had been all through. Her 
blood fired. 

" A common squabble," she furiously repeated, and 
flinging her head far back, " I've sunk to that I " 

He flinched as she looked up at him. Those stream- 
ing anguished eyes might very well have struck a man 
dead. He blamed himself horribly, he loved her — 
Good Heavens! did he not love her? — ^and he was — 
afraid. 

" Don't talk like that ; it isn't — you," he said, in a 
low, wounded way. 

" What isn't me? I'm a new creature — ^born down 
there in the doorway." 

Rachel dropped her head to a small table set between 
the two windows. She spread her elbows and gave 
way to grief. He came behind her softly; pleading 
in every step. He put his hand on her disconsolate 
head. This touch, gentle, without passion — higher 
and more ultimate than passion — destroyed her. She 
felt, through that moment, that she was literally dy- 
ing. But the bruised woman does not so easily die. 

Patrick was touching her hair; the pale hair, all 
joyful mysteries of gleam and twining. He had called 
it a web; he had said it was the most fine spun silk; 
that it was gold beaten out to amazing thinness by the 
roost cunning artificer. Sometimes beaten gold and 
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•omctimes beaten silver, just as Heaven's light hap- 
pened to fall upon it I It was butterflies' wings or the 
tag ends of early clouds ! 

How enchantingly tender he had been, how fanciful 
— and how stupendously false ! 

" Don't touch me," she said brusquely, and starting 
away. 

" Be sensible," he implored. " Come and sit down 
by the hearth and talk it over. If you will only listen 
to me I can explain. I'll make you understand. 
Rachel! You know nothing of the world, nor of a 
man's life." 

That word of his "sensible" struck her as so 
strange. At Rosewall, they had walked, hand fast in 
hand, through a gilded cloud. To-day, and here, he 
was in hard daylight, insisting on " sense." He prob- 
ably thought her hysterical ; he was quite capable even 
of that — since men always call those emotions hys- 
terical which they do not understand. The word is an 
easy dismissal of feminine complexity; it soothes the 
sense of sex. If Patrick could urge her to be " sensi- 
ble " he could also urge her not to be " hysterical." 
The world was running mad. 

Rachel dropped down on a chair, in a comer well 
away from him. She wiped her eyes with a flour- 
ish. For a full minute they sat and stared at each 
other in perfect silence. There did not seem one word 
left to say. 

Rivers was in a chair— of sloth ; a padded chair by 
the bright little fire. Everything was cheerful and 
commonplace, as they sat so ; silent, death in their two 
hearts. Rachel's hands were folded, she sat very up- 
right and felt positively business-like; so great was her 
dread lest he should consider her too emotional. 

The occasion was real, was immutably logical and 
inevitable — to her; she would not spoil it by any un- 
due emotion. She would just do the one thing which 
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must be done and then be off. She said crisply, as she 
looked at the clock on the shelf : 
" This is our last hour on earth." 
** Are you going to Rosewall ? It's too late." 
He sprang up. He was nervous and jerky, he over- 
flowed with helpless unconvincing gestures. Rachel 
marked his mute looks, she listened to his flood of 
broken protestations. To her amazement — and she 
remembered it even more clearly when all was over; 
when she could pause and could bear to think, he 
seemed incapable of definitely rising to— anything I 
She did not know quite what she expected him or 
wished him to do— yet she vaguely felt that Francis 
would certainly have done it. Was it really possible 
that the wave of her great love had flowed over a 
pebble believing it to be a rock! She did not realise 
that he was sleep-walking, stunned. She had neither 
Imagination nor Mercy. Her mood was crude Fact. 
" I tell you," he said in a voice that struck false, " it 
was nothing — ^nothing; it was less than nothing — a 
mere common little tangle. A present or two, brief 
frivolity; the sort of things that men proffer and girls 
of that sort expect. I told her just now that I could 
not see her again and she took it with sulks — ^they do. 
Rachel! For God's sake, believe me. Don't look so 
hard. It was just a cheap flirtation — ^that sort of 
thing is the breath of these old Inns of Court. But 
you are a lily and grow in a garden. How should you 
know — ^anything? The girl is a cobweb! Brush her 
away!" 

He was looking at her abashed. He was thinking 
of that muted married life of hers. What on earth 
did she know of the ugliness of men! How drearily, 
with what complete futility he hated a certain side of 
himself! 

Rachel was looking beyond him at the pinched putty- 
tinted wall. She was thinking of Francis and thinking 
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that here indeed was Nemesis. She'thoughtof Fran- 
cis and she remembered vaguely a bit of Schiller — to 
the effect that the psychology of love began with the 
first sigh and ended with the first kiss. She was so 
profoundly thankful that, at least, they had never 
ended — ^psychology, she and that nervous pale man 
near the hearth. Probably she owed this deliverance 
to the prayers which Francis without doubt had put 
up for her. Her heart was breaking for Francis. She 
was in a great big passion — ^to repair. 

Francis! He was certainly standing in this room 
between them. She could see him, and see the glance 
of sad love which sometimes he had bestowed on 
her — and always when he believed she was not look- 
ing. His heart had been crippled and twisted — with 
his poor limbs. Francis! Yet she could not wish 
him back on earth — since she had not loved him. 
Less, had she loved, could she wish him back — from 
that place of pensive healing where he now dwelt, 
where he waited. One need not grieve for Francis. 
Yet, bitterly, she longed so for the placid, quiet — ^the 
honourable — ^shelter of his arms all round her. 

"I was afraid of this," Rivers was saying, with 
vehement, heartbroken petulance. "The shadow of 
this moment has fallen across me often at Rosewall." 

As he said " Rosewall " they looked queerly at each 
other. Had they been at Rosewall, this moment never 
could have been, this mood would have lain in the 
depths of each — all unsuspected. We are more at the 
mercy of our earthly setting than we think. Rosewall ! 
The magic of woods, the magic of sea, the magic — of 
Love — stole up. They were subtly enfolded, their 
mouths were stuffed with fragrances. 

They looked at each other; dull sad eyes in which 
Hope lay drowned. The clock ticked away; moments, 
their last, were flying. 

Rachel arose. 
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" I'd better go. We've finished." 

He instantly came up close, he got between her and 
the door. 

" Rachel ! She reminded me of you ; her hair, the 
way she moved her head and that was — ^why." 

She laughed and looked at him in a cold, new 
way. He had said the one thing that, at this moment, 
seemed unforgivable. 

" You don't think that ^" 

" Don't know what I think," he interrupted bluntly. 
**Look here, Rachel, if it were true — the things she 
said " 

" She said very little, but I believe every word ; and 
all that her words implied." 

" If it were true, although, remember, I admit noth- 
ing, I deny the lot; even then — ^at the worst, at the 
most, do you understand? — that sort of thing has 
nothing whatever to do with love. Don't go near the 
door; you drive me mad. You can not mean that we 
must part. And," he was Adam, " it's not been wholly 
my fault You went off, you left me, you dragged the 
edge of the cup from my lip. Had you only let me 
write to you, things might have been quite different. 
A woman does not understand." 

" A man does not. We had to part. We could not 
marry across a grave." 

" I would have waited a year, two years, three." 

" We had to part, completely," she insisted, " or it 
would never have been the same." 

" At least it would not have been — ^this." 

"We are crippled, just as Francis was," sh^ 
moaned, looking wretchedly round this strange room, 
which she would always bitterly, bitterly hate. " We 
ought to have parted forever, at the very beginning. 
Why was I not strong and a chaste woman; cold, a 
liar — for your good, because I loved you — that first 
day in the garden? " 
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She was saying to herself, when Love was not safe 
in the harbour of marriage, was this the fearful sea 
into which it inevitably drifted? Did all women who 
let their hearts sail — free — go to shipwreck! 

She stared round the room. The old room; panels 
within and one ineffectual lover; great dark trees and 
the muffled roar of traffic without: the room that was 
an inferno. 

If one could only get home, could bury oneself, soli- 
tary, in the virginal sweet grave of Rosewall 1 

She yearned to ru^ back to S. Brigid, to be home. 
Rosewall was clean and quiet and sylvan; it was 
purged by winds that blew salt from the sea. It was 
a casket— -of beautiful, romantic love quite unspoiled 
— eternal. At Rosewall, she would remember Patrick 
with unfailing tenderness for the rest of her life. At 
Rosewall, she would draw an iron shutter down be- 
tween her and this putty painted place. 

She looked round the room, her eye stopped at his 
open desk. On it there actually lay the letter he had 
been writing, the wonderful letter. He also was look- 
ing at it. Together, without a word or a touch, they 
went up close and, in awed silence, bent over the big, 
sprawling page. It might have been their dead child. 

Rachel had thought that the very sight of his writ- 
ing and of all his fragrant worship would kill her 
afresh. It left her untouched. She read the page — 
it might have been written, to the Cobweb for all 
she cared or participated. She would always think of 
the shoddy young person as just that — the Cobweb! 

She read — and remained unmoved. Afterwards, 
patiently, poignantly recalling, she marvelled. After- 
wards, there came a day when she would have hoarded 
even a comma that his pen had scratched ; days when 
dignity became less than nothing. But not now, not 
yet This was a high keen mood of unswerving, ab- 
stract Justice. The man who had written that letter 
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was the man who had outraged her most inmost heart 
She was not going to descend into the pit and pick out 
her idol and dust him— of Cobwebs! She proposed to 
pass desolately on. 

She looked at the letter. Vaguely, through crape, 
so to say, she — remembered ! Hundreds of those beau- 
tiful letters had come to Rosewall ; hundreds, from her 
to him, had flown out from Rosewall. It had been a 
perpetual flight of brightly plumaged birds. She used 
to listen for the postman ; the scrunch of his feet upon 
the gravel ; a little cough he had, a husky voice. There 
were mornings coming now — how many? — when the 
postman would be just — ^the postman ! Letters would 
be bills; or they would be invitations; begging letters, 
long, chatty affairs from Unity; an occasional broth- 
erly epistle from Jeremy Light. The postman would 
bring — ^nothing ! 

" Rachel! I was writing it when you knocked.*' 

" It makes no difference," she regarded him blindly, 
and not believing, " I'm going." 

She went to the door; he followed. His eyes were 
piteous; but her heart was in the deepest sleep: no, 
it was stunned — and he had wielded the bludgeon. 

" You really mean it? " 

"It seems that I never really meant anything 
before." 

She put out both hands ; her swollen face was quiv- 
ering and white and plain. This did not look a 
woman that two men had worshipped. He would not 
touch her, his hands were in his pockets. He looked — 
evasive ! Had she married him — would he have been 
trustworthy? Was their love true? Was it real— or 
only a pose that had become truth to him while he 
was in the magic circle of her close presence and that 
receded into its true place as the most charming lie 
when he stepped outside? 

All she could feel was, that their love had been a 
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phase and that it was already past. They had trod 
the tops of golden hills, they had followed in the trail 
of the gods — and now they had fallen violently to the 
valley. This was all. 

" Good-bye/' she said, " your hand, both hands. 
Dearest, it is the last time." 

When she said " dearest " her voice rose and rip- 
pled; it was full of sudden caressing cadences and 
once mere, they seemed to be standing, adoring, trustful 
by the blue sea. 

He held his hands out, he shrugged. She considered 
him to be at that moment — ^perhaps at all the moments 
— quite indifferent to her ; she could even bring herself 
to believe that he loved the Cobweb best: but Time 
taught Truth. You can not fight Time; it heals and 
it elucidates. She was to find soothing and sureness 
with Time; with Time would she win back all that 
was worthy and eternal of Patrick Rivers. Win it 
back and hold it and keep it for her very own — for- 
ever 1 

" You are really going, Rachel ? " 

" Yes, really going." 

" If I come to Rosewall? " 

" You won't do that," her face flamed. " How I 
should scorn you 1 " 

She meant that, the old ideal being irrevocably 
shattered, that at least they must preserve the new. 
For every ideal beaten down, a purer one arises. 

When she saw him flinch, she added remorsefully: 

" I didn't mean that ; not scorn — never." 

"You've said it; be very sure that I shall keep 
away. Don't look for me. Never expect me." 

He added solemnly, after pause, " I shall not die 
without sending for you. Darling, let my last look 
be into your eyes — no one's else." 

When he said this, he rose to the heroic. Rachel 
had no sight for his flights. Cobwebs swung and hung 
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between them — ^thick ! She could not rightly focus any 
single word he said. 

"Dead! You are dead," she insisted, with high, 
agonised scom — ^the first lie kills Love." 

"I've told no lie." 

" YouVe lived a lie — in a corner with a cobweb." 

"A cobweb?" he appeared dazed. 

" You called her that yourself." 

" She! Oh, she's nothing. Rachel, I implore " 

" It isn't any good." She violently shook her head, 
she looked distraught. " My feeling is gone and you 
arc a perfect stranger. I've lost the man I loved. 
No word, no touch, no— caress — could bring my feel- 
ing back. It's a corpse of a feeling." 

He at once turned the handle of the door. 

" If you insist," he said, shrugging again and 
si>eaking in the common masculine tone; cool, ag- 
grieved — the stock voice they all keep for the unrea- 
sonable woman. 

They stepped out into the little passage, they were 
close at the impenetrable black door. 

"Is this— final?" 

He was miserably searching her tear-stained, un- 
flinching face. 

" Absolutely. Haven't you always said I could be 
strong?" 

" I never thought to prove the assertion in this most 
bitter way. If you really mean it, how about little 
things — letters and so on?" 

She marvelled that he cot^d remember; she was no 
mere human being of sense and strategy on this occa- 
sion—but an outraged goddess dropped to some 
strange planet. 

" Letters? I shall shut my eyes and dig yours, deep, 
into the furze on the open hearth at Rosewall." 

"Rosewall! Am I truly shut out? That sweet 
^een spot of pure simplicities I " 
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She merely smiled at him in a cruel, distant way; 
while he was searching her face, feature by feature, 
as desperate travellers search the horizon. 

" I will burn your letters, too," he said humbly at 
last " And — little things? You'll let me keep them? 
There is the pincushion you sent on the very first birth- 
day of our Love; it was made from bits of your pretty 
frocks — ^green and yellow; sheeny, shiny, a spring 
meadow ! Rachel ! I may keep that ? " 

She kept on f rozenly smiling — ^the bitter well of her 
tears run quite dry. 

She was thinking of a precious, ridiculous some- 
thing which he had once said about her letters : that he 
would have a curious iron box made, after some an- 
cient pattern. Letters should be locked in it and be 
buried with him when he died. They had laughed — 
and sighed. Was this the end of — Fancy I 

" Your portrait? I may keep it? " 

" Yes, yes, of course — if you can bear it," she re- 
turned equably, adding : " I could not do the stock and 
shrewish thing; tear up my portrait or anything of 
that sort. I loved you far too well." 

She was actually smiling. 

He was looking at her with unspeakable sadness, 
from another shore : the river between them was rap- 
idly rising! She pointed to the black door. 

" I can't open it myself," she said in a voice of husky 
firmness, yet with a helpless gesture: he had adored 
her instinctive helplessness on some matters — ^the little 
queer way she muddled and lost, failed and forgot. 

Not saying one word he flung it back and she stood 
alone on the wide old landing. There was another 
black door opposite with another name painted on — ^it 
was DAVID SPURRIER. 

It was suddenly vulgar and noisy outside here on the 
landing ; doors slammed and voices carried, there was 
a commercial clatter of feet on the old stairs. Now on 
the other side of the wide-flung door one might find 
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silence and firelight. One had only to step back. Step 
back ! And share one's lover with — ^ Cobweb I 

Rachel swept quickly toward the stairs. As she 
did so she resdised with an awful pang that she was 
alone in the world; she was going to live her life — 
alone! She — who had been worshipped not by one 
xnan» but by two. Later, she learned that these are 
the only women who are completely lonely. 

She started running down, she went almost airily; 
the occasion seemed light She must either go— trip- 
ping; or stand still and scream out her agony, virago 
feshion. 

Once shig looked up. Patrick was leaning over, 
watching. She could not tell the tenor of his face; 
she was brief sighted at all times and to-night her 
eyes were weak with weeping. 

She looked up — ^the last look. She did not realise 
that it truly was their last look on earth — ^although 
she had declared it should be. She was stone dead. 
She was burned away by jealousy. Your jealous 
woman stops at nothing. Ever so many high and 
mournful emotions were tangled up with this occa- 
sion, but jealousy was the ground work. The skilful 
Cobweb knew her sex. 

She wondered, as she stepped out, quietly and hope- 
lessly crying, into the silent square, what Patrick was 
doing just behind that grim black door of his. 

She crept through the square and under the gateway 
into Holbom; going — slinking! 

She also was — a Cobweb! 

The things she had done were illicit! 

She wondered that she did not drop— of shame— 
upon the stony pavement with the other women. 

She hailed a hansom, not daring to look at the 
driver. She was wounded — smirched. 

He drove her to the hotel. She sat far back, her 
eyes shut, the slow tears running, at their will, down 
her disfigured face. 



CHAPTER XV 

A roaring Home 

Dissolved this heart of mine,-^ 

However, for certain it will cease to 6Mt 

"You must certainly come to lunch on Thursday," 
said Mrs. Walsh, at the end of a long, bald gossip. 
" Come and see my little landscape, which Mr. Rivers 
sent only last week. Wasn't it precious of him? *' 

She gave her meaning grin and made the movement 
of her large, sharp shoulders which stood for coquetry. 

" When the doctor's wife simpers, it's a 'bus horse on 
the bridle," Francis had said. 

"On Thursday," she added, "Peter Harlow is 
coming; you'd like to meet him. He has taken Pat- 
rick's studio." 

She brought out Rivers, by his Christian name, with 
a mawkish stumble — ^she had a trick of calling men 
by their Christian names, but only behind their backs. 
This time it was done by intent, to see how Rachel 
would take it. 

" You know that he has given the studio up? This 
man, who has taken it, is curiously like him. Not in 
the face, but — ^Oh, I don't know — ^the general some- 
thing : the movement of his legs, the back of his head. 
It's quite mournful to go to the studio nowadays. I 
was telling Rachel," she turned to her husband, who 
came in just then, "that Peter Harlow is very like 
Patrick Rivers. Have you come to fetch me away 
already, Percy? How cruel of you! " She stood up; 
youthfully arranging her scarf and little furbelows. 

They all three went on talking of Rivers, discussing 
the landscape he had sent and agreeing that he might 

99Q 
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certainly make a name for himself in tlie painting 
world if he chose — ^but then he never would choose! 

" He ought to marry ; that would give him an in- 
centive/' said Caroline, staring hard, and kissing 
Rachel — ^with a crackle, 

" No doubt he will," returned Rachel, stoically en- 
during a caress, which was akin to the scrub of a 
curled up leaf. 

She was flushed and looking happy. It delighted 
her to talk of Patrick. The very mention of his name 
brought back the mood of youth and love and fancy: 
Hope was bom — it lay, sweet, on her knee. Mean- 
while, while Caroline Walsh was bridling and simper- 
ing and talking of the picture he had sent ; and trying 
to subtly impress her listeners with the fact that this 
offering stood for sentiment, a faint old understand- 
ing between them. 

Rachel could feel quite gay, could push the ugly and 
immediate past clean behind her. 

She had been alone at Rosewall for over four weeks, 
seeing hardly anyone, living from day to day with a 
curious grave mechanism. She did not miss Francis. 
In extremes, of joy and grief, one had never wanted 
Francis. 

" Of course she will marry him at the end of her 
year's mourning," said Caroline Walsh to her husband 
as they motored away. 

They went cautiously down the hill leading to S. 
Brigid and the sea: the steep hill, which was squalid 
or splendid, according to your point of view — moun- 
tains and a tumbling stream on one side, mean cottages 
on the other; in the road, a scramble of crazy carts and 
shrill women and little children unsteady on their 
early feet. 

"Marry who?" asked the doctor, staring straight 
in front of him. This was a nasty bit for a motor car. 

"Who? Why, Patrick Rivers, of course. He's 
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madly in love with her and she with him — anyone 
could see that. Yet Unity Ayr denied it; she'd 
like Rachel to marry that rich, sandy man, Jeremy 
Light 

"A very good fellow. Light," said the doctor 
warmly. " One of those men to whom religion means 
something all the time," 

" Good! No doubt, but Rachel doesn't care a snap 
of the fingers for him. As to Unity," the doctor's wife 
gave a spiteful laugh, "she'd marry Patrick Rivers 
herself — if she were free and if Rachel refused him. 
He's just that sort; any woman could catch him on the 
rebound." 

" I can't understand a man like that." Dr. Walsh 
turned his attention from the car to look at his wife 
adoringly — ^to bestow on her that glance which had 
always made poor futile Francis furious. " With me, 
it. would be the one woman or no woman at all." 

" Of course it would, you dear old thing," she said, 
patting his hand and looking bored. 

" Isn't Rosewall quiet and comfortable without Mr. 
Lorian," she added, frowning — ^hating Francis, even 
in his grave, because he had in subtle silence always 
impressed on her the certain fact that she was getting 
old; and the probable fact that she had long been 
ridiculous. " Poor fellow ! We never hit it, he and 
I. As we sat in that little drawing-room, Percy, I 
was listening for the sound of crutdies all the time. 
Rachel ought not to be there alone. Why didn't the 
Ayrs keep her at the Little House?" 

" The Ayrs are in a bad way. I heard from him 
this morning, quite a confidential letter." 

" A bad way I Money ? " 

" No— health. The Major's been queer for months. 
They've sold the Little House. Didn't Mrs. Lorian 
mention it?" 

" Rachel mentioned nothing. She was in a queer 
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mood ; she's a queer woman. I could get nothing out 
of her about her travels, even. Some people are so 
non-impressionable. She only woke up when we be- 
gan to talk of Patrick Rivers. After all, it's hardly 
to be wondered at; they've been wild for each other 
for years and now she is free. While she was talk- 
ing of him, she looked charming, and I could under- 
stand — for the first time — ^that a man might lose his 
head over Rachel Lorian." 

" Well, the Little House is sold — for a mere noth- 
ing, so Ayr says. They are going to Italy at once," 
said the doctor briskly. 

His own heart was in order: therefore he took no 
manner of interest in the bankuptcy, solvency or pos- 
sible liquidation of other hearts. 

Rachel, directly the Walshes were gone, put on her 
things and went out. She did this every afternoon; 
the same time, the same route. She went along the 
lane, which wound hi^h round the hills and dipped 
down to the town. This lane belonged by every right 
— ^the precious right of the truly ideal — to her and to 
Patrick. 

All the brightness had died from her face; shig 
looked a haggard and a stooping old woman as she 
went along, lonely and incurably miserable, in the 
biting wind. 

As she went, she said to herself one word— the word 
Accident. 

This represented the whole tenor of her thoughts. 
It was the word that she said and felt and suffered 
with. 

For a month, more, she had taken the same walk 
through the same weather at the same time — saying 
the same word. She was saying it now, this eloquent 
word — Accident. And — ^because of the word — she 
hoped and half believed that she would certainly meet 
Patrick at the next twist of the lane. One could 
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not surely yearn for a person with such unremitting 
agony — ^to no avail! The cry of her heart would 
reach him! Amazed, delighted, forgiving and for- 
given, they would rush to each other and the world 
would change! 

Black frost prevailed, the roads were dry. She 
marked the sinister look of a little oily pond, the frozen 
water half melted. It was a pond shut round by lanky 
trees. She stood close at the edge saying — Accident! 
Her eyes were large and lighted and very wild; she 
said her word in a low, whistling way, letting it drop 
down into the sulky water. Sometimes she said Pat- 
rick's name aloud, said it in a voice of shooting physi- 
cal agony; sometimes she sobbed openly as she went 
along this once radiant lane ; always alone and watched 
sometimes by a half-starved bird upon a bush. 

Accident I A charming, jingle-jangle word! It can- 
tered down the road of probabilities. If — ^by some 
accident — they met; say it spelled, on Patrick's part, 
design — ^then her pride would be saved and her dulled 
life all rebumished. 

She tore her wounds afresh. At night, with sleep, 
they healed; walking, in March bluster, she made 
them bleed again. To be betrayed ; a spiritual betrayal, 
true, yet all the more heart-breaking for that ! To be 
—common word of the kitchen and of the shop 
counter — ^jilted: it amounted to this with a woman of 
her sort. It was past all bearing; she could do noth- 
ing, nothing; she could not even forget him. She 
could not even see him once again, in chaste, in cold 
serenity ; this was what she most longed for. 

To be — ^betrayed; and then to part on a note of 
screaming jealousy. It was that; she had been just 
jealous— of a Cobweb! 

If only they had parted in a high devotional way 
she could have borne it. Stood there a crucifix be- 
tween them, symbol gf some stem, final vqw! That 
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would have been exquisite and conclusive. That, 
indeed, would have been dramatic, noble, and almost 
easy. It would have made an end of AccidentI 

She turned from the oily pond, whispering between 
the stripped branches of the lanky trees. 

Round a wind of the lane she met a man. The very 
sight— of any man — in this lane transformed her. He 
was only a farmer leading a white cart horse. The rich 
colour of the two filled her with vague gladness; if 
Love had failed, Nature was left. The man wore an 
old cap of an odd, round shape ; the marvellous faded 
colour made of it no cap, but a great ripe olive set upon 
his head. The horse, by contrast with a grey-brown 
landscape and patches of half-melted dirty snow, was 
of a pale deep yellow. They were suggestive of lemon 
groves, of anything that was Southern, he and the 
man. They were so warm and vivid, they reminded 
you that life was yet a most delicious draught, if one 
chose to stoop and drink. They stood to Rachel in the 
light of ^me swift and subtle temptation, the horse 
and the man. She remembered Patrick's words, she 
could see him as he said them ; see the worship in his 
eyes — ^which, grey to the world, were always blue and 
the youthful lover — for her : 

" My idea of a honeymoon is somewhere warm, 
withdrawn and idle." 

She dragged down the stars of the past from the 
sullen skies of the present. 

A honeymoon was still — ^possible! She had only 
to go home to Rosewall and write him one word. She 
knew this; despite her anger and his falsity. She 
knew it better than he probably did. A honeymoon — 
warm, withdrawn ! For him, when the moon waned, 
to go on flicking at Cobwebs! How could one be 
sure? Her bitter pain, her sense of hopeless, utter 
degradation returned. Her womanhood was in the 
dust 
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Accident! Why did Patrick not come to her here, 
in the pretty spot which was theirs? Then life would 
laugh again, put flesh upon its bones, become a sen- 
tient thing, a great, ripe gift. At present one was 
merely dreaming; talking and feeding, laughing and 
sleeping, weeping and wdcing — ^all in a dream. 

So, tramping alone in unkind winter weather, al- 
most mad with pain and shame, she picked away at 
the woeful tangle of her whole life, from the day 
when she had married Francis until now. 

She could not drive into her distracted head the 
sober fact that this sort of thing was to go on for the 
rest of one's days ; that Patrick had taken, through his 
own act and her impulsive demand, a flight, bleaker and 
more far than Death. 

If only he were dead! If there were no Patrick 
Rivers in all the world, but only dust where his elo- 
quent eyes had been! Had he died — ^true! 

Accident, Accident! Oh, but it was just a word — 
for general use. It was a word for street disasters and 
for broken crockery. Yet! If he but rounded this 
comer or topped that hill — ^as in the lately past. The 
world would change, in a flash ; as eyes change, from 
cold anger to leaping love. They would then go 
gladly dancing down the flowery years that were left 
them. Everything would change. The very sea, so 
cold, so grey and impalpable stretching away beyond 
one's shoulder, would be blue ; would gleam and wink 
and laugh : would look participant and sly. 

Yet was it not true that, in any case, the shadow of 
Francis, crippled, would have dangled in front of them 
all the time? Living or dead, Francis must always get 
between them: the wife, who is a widow, brings a 
ghost to the new hearth. 

Accident! This March weather, so cold, so utterly 
lonely, made one cowardly, made one consider that 
tempestuous scene in the Inns of Court strained. 
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She could almost choose to be duped, gloriously 
hoodwinked, cruelly fooled — as in the past. 

In this way she lived through the first phase of 
smarting violent anguish— of clumsy amputation, with 
one's poor stumps bleeding. To sit, alone and oddly 
numbed, completely withdrawn, by the blazing hearth 
at night. To remember — everything. To stare at 
the chair in which he had sat. To drown remembrance 
in floods of tears! To fall asleep in that old twisted 
bed, and fiercely hope that one would never wake 
again. To wake in the same way every morning and 
look through a little window at a cold landscape, at 
a pitiless slice of sea — ^sharp, steely, a knife blade; to 
hear the empty passing of the postman! This was 
the phase that came before full springtime. 

It was late that year, the spring. Yet it came at 
last — healing, intoxicating. It was insidious to walk 
in the garden and remembsr. Rachel felt stem resolve 
melting into happy vapour. After all, there was 
nothing really definite to part her from Patrick. Not 
a vow on a crucifix ; not, as in the case of Liadain, a 
thousand years ago, the nunnery door. 

The world was a cup— it held them both. The 
man she loved had no part with the dead; he was 
warm, he was ardent. One had just to lift a hand, 
and as for the Cobweb, let her go the way— of a web! 
This was Spring, Bereavement broke afresh. This 
was Spring, Strength receded. The tide of resolu- 
tion went clean out Rachel stood palpitating upon a 
happy shore. 

In the garden, ruby shoots were breaking through 
the brown earth of the borders ; one particular flower, 
of a passionate evil pink, which she and Patrick had 
watched together last spring, burst from the bud and 
hung its wicked head. There was a seductive sin about 
that flower. The white broom tree was once more a 
bride; the narrow wooden seat was ready beneath it 
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— ^the seat where they had sat together, he and she. 
Here in the garden, in passion and in purity, they had 
loved. Warm insurgent life awoke and the sense of 
the yet possible joy. 

In the orchard, white arm stretched to white arm; 
daffodils opened their buds of mouths. Rachel kept 
saying to herself almost playfully, as she walked 
through sweetness, as she rejoiced in the half-clothed 
hedges and the clamour of mating birds, " Shall — 
one?" 

It was so easy to write. The first agony, the first 
brutal shock had gone — with winter. She knew that 
he loved her and always would — ^hearts were ex- 
changed. 

If only he would come to her now, here this morn- 
ing and boldly through the white gate, as in the 
old way, and say that the Cobweb was brushed 
aside; say the fearless truth — ^that no web could ever 
truly swing between them for long. 

Or if, better, he would come at night ; become sud- 
denly palpable before her, as she walked along the 
grass path and watched the misty moon and the slice 
of magic sea; as she listened to the bubbling trill of 
frogs, to the infrequent nightingale; as she watched 
the dim, maternal hill that brooded over the 
house. 

All through, she could not help— and did not try to 
help— just gorgeously hating the poor Cobweb. This 
first lonely spring at Rosewall made her voluptuously 
and vaguely happy or it killed her outright Her 
heart — distracted antelope — ^leapt from the high crags 
to the low. 

And the cackle and chuckle and scream and whistle 
and ripple of every bird was — ^Love! 

This was the troubled, passionate time— of mourn- 
ful sadness, of inconsequent joy. She would drift 
indoors to her pensive north room and look with a 
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smile and a shrug at her writing table. It was easy — 
writing ! 

She would go into the grey hall and look abstract- 
edly at the faintly burning turf. They had sat so 
often by that hearth, she and Patrick, Fondly, 
thoughtfully, she patted the arm of the chair which 
had been his. Eloquent hearth! How warm it had 
been with Fire and with Love! 

Days deepened and drew out. The world was green, 
enchanting, extra large, and all fairy-misty. Blossom 
on the fruit trees was magnified, was ghostly; the 
scented air thrilled with song. It did not really seem 
that Patrick was — ^gone! 

When she walked in the garden he was moving 
close at her side, and she realised fully how very much 
stronger spirit is than flesh. She had not really lost 
him, nor ever could. Yet her ardent, living heart 
ached for tangible consolations. The sweet spring 
days, the scented nights ; they promised her— oh, ever 
so many things ; gifts that did not come. 

She sat, when dark came, with an undrawn curtain, 
liking to feel that Patrick was outside watching. 
Through the years that they had frankly, freely loved ; 
times of parting had been bridged over by varied and 
pretty pretence. To stand outside, pensive, watching, 
eager — that would be his romantic way. 

His way! How did she know what would be his 
way? That man in the lofty old room painted putty 
colour had been a perfect stranger. Again, she bared 
her back to the knout— of most futile Remorse! Yet 
she knew all through, nothing destroyed this heavenly 
conviction, that, given they met again and free, only 
a few dropped stitches would need to be taken up on 
Life's needle. She was his and he was hers — for ever- 
lasting: and webs were— of this world only! 

In this way she went about S. Brigid, through a 
tangle of people who were shadows, making believe 
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that Patrick was watching — ^as he used to watch — • 
with a sort of wistful worship. Yet, had it been real? 
Cobwebs swung across one's face all the time. 

At night, at the very last, she would look from her 
window, east and west — a, tragic white figure, with 
roving eyes. It was added grief that she did not even 
know in which direction to let her spirit fly. It sat 
upon her wrist, this yearning falcon of a spirit 

She hated Grays Inn; she shivered at the very 
memory of that ghastly room where they had parted — 
yet she yearned to know if he had stayed in it. As 
things were, he had just dropped, for her, into the 
wide world. She cried herself to sleep — a broken- 
hearted baby! Spring was but happy fooling; this 
month of May chimera ! Pretty pretence was no more 
solid than the real. 

All through the warm nights the birds were barely 
silent. Soon after three, thrushes began; the night- 
ingale musically whimpered on the low, sparse hedge. 

She awoke one morning, just as usual — ^to insistent 
birds and the throaty late cuckoo. One's heart was — 
Humpty-Dumpty ; yet this was June, the 6th of June. 
One could lie in the sombre old bed and listen and 
smile at the absurd essays of a cuckoo who was cer- 
tainly getting past. 

She was quietly mirthful when the Madonna-faced 
housemaid came in with bath water and letters: 
rather, with those hollow documents which nowadays 
stood for letters! 

But to-day there really was one — oh marvel and joy ! 
Rachel put out her hand, she held it. She no longer 
even heard the cuckoo. Patrick had written. 

When she was quite alone she laughed out loud. 
Her heart — how it beat ! Ridiculous tears made happy 
pools in her eyes, then overflowed to the white pillow. 

She looked at the writing; she slid the envelope 
under her cheek. She held it to her wild bosom. It 
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was a very thin letter — but it would be thin, of course. 
Why stay to write idle words when, probably at this 
moment, he was rushing to her all across England — 
rushing! She could only imagine him as an amor- 
ously distraught figure — arms open, blue eyes 
ablaze. 

How often, in dreamy misery, she had rehearsed — 
this letter! He would write "Dear, may I come?" 
no more. He had written that and no more! The 
letter was thin ; how well he understood. Trembling, 
laughing, shaking, weeping, she tore it open — ^her let- 
ter : words of brief penitence, of terse pleading. There 
was a half sheet inside, unwritten on. There: was a 
newspaper cutting — no more. 

It was carefully marked round with ink, this notice 
—of his marriage. He had married the Cobweb, 

Rachel read; she realised — ^the Cobweb's maiden 
name. It was Laurence. LAURENCE— LORIAN ! 
There was a likeness. Would that be his sentimental 
way? God knew— everything. And she — ^nothing at 
all. She laughed aloud — ^an ugly sound ; Francis had 
sometimes laughed very like it. She laughed up from 
the sea of blackness which suddenly swallowed her, 
which drowned the glad song of the birds and put out 
the very sua 

He had married — ^the Cobweb! The thought of 
any other woman simply did not occur. The shoddy 
young person, auburn turning to sandy, who had stood 
sniffing in the old doorway, was now his wife. Pat- 
rick's — wife ! 

Accident! It had remained, all through, a hopeful 
and a mystic word. And now ? Now he had married 
the Cobweb. 

Why could not one be devout — as Francis had been? 
Why could one not go into a nunnery — as woman 
once did — ^as Liadain did ? Nuns were wise ; they knew 
the way to heal themselves; they armed themselves 
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at every vulnerable point by Faith; they knew the 
triumph of prayer. 

The world was — ^nothing! Nothing? The world 
was warm, the cuckoo had been calling only five min- 
utes ago, and Patrick — ^had married the Cobweb 1 

She muffled her mouth ; she hid her distorted face 
from the world: which was only polished furniture 
and the twisted posts of an ancient bed. Her head 
was rolled around, beneath the insouciant gaiety of 
the flowered eider down. She cried, as she had cried 
in the putty-coloured, panelled room. This was her 
second moment of supreme anguish. Assuredly one's 
heart was dissolving. 

For many and many a day she asked herself that 
one weary question to which there could never be an 
answer. Why did Patrick send the wedding notice? 

Did he— dear Heaven — ^think that it would interest 
her? Was it masculine spite, masculine obtuseness — 
what? Anyway, his action proved the unbridgable 
difference between the sexes. However much you 
thought you knew a man, however much of the fem- 
inine the particular man might have in him, and how- 
ever much he loved you and always would, webs 
notwithstanding, it remained that you knew him — 
not at all. You could never predicate of — any man! 



CHAPTER XVI 

Of late, since we parted. 
Long as a month every day. 
Long as a year every month. 

Again, near the end of things, Unity Ayr and Jeremy 
walked in a garden — ^just as they had walked at the 
beginning. Again, it was October — ^when things were 
pale and gilded, when the landscape carried in its 
breast the delicately gleaming jewel of pastoral joys 
a little past. 

Silence of full summer was broken and autumn 
birds kept singing. They heard the mellow, pensive 
note of the robin ; they saw his orange-red breast bum 
through the thin bushes. 

They heard the dull recitative of the sea, since 
they walked in Rosewall garden this time. The Little 
House was sold, and by Unity already half forgotten. 
She demanded that she should eat and dress and sleep 
— ^with ease; just where did not in the least matter. 

Yet this garden was very like. She sighed — a 
plump sigh, without any pain in it — as she looked 
at the honeysuckle thatch above the garden door, at 
the high hedge and the grass path, at all those details 
which Francis, in making this garden, had faithfully 
copied. 

** Poor, dear fellow ! He was very fond of Rachel, 
in his peculiar way," she said, sotto voce, speaking to 
the pensive landscape and feeling sentimental. 

" Who was fond of Rachel ? " asked Jeremy, with 
an odd glint in his round, grey eye. 

"Francis, of course. Who else? I don't wonder 
that she cannot rally from the shock of his death. No 
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one who has not lost a husband can possibly under- 
stand what it means to a woman." 

" I suppose not," said Jeremy lamely and looking 
at her widow's skirt : in Eustace, so he considered, she 
had lost, not a husband, but a culinary incentive who 
spurred her forward on her worst side. Jeremy hated 
appetite. 

" She never ought," continued Unity, " to have been 
left here alone. Of course I could do nothing; poor 
Eustace was so ill for months before he died, and we 
were abroad, as you know, moving about from place to 
place all the time, trjring different diets. Why didn't 
your sister, Ella, ask her to stay at the Brown 
House?" 

*^ She did ask her and Rachel refused. She could 
not bear to leave Rosewall." 

"She left it for six months directly Francis was 
decently buried, anyway," said Unity, staring at a 
window. 

Behind that window Rachel was moping, as usual. 

They turned upon the path. Unity pidced a rose 
and held it to her bodice, and then, remembering that 
she mustn't wear even vegetable colours, cast it right- 
eously to the ground. Jeremy was looking at Rachel's 
window in a hungry, hopeful way. He wondered if 
life, at last, was going to give him the thing he most 
wanted. Mrs. Ayr had a very soothing trick of mak- 
ing one an optimist. 

" I was shocked at the change in her when I came 
down last month," she was saying, " and that is why 
I sent for you. We must pull her together between 
us. It isn't as if she had an)rthing definitely wrong. 
She has simply caught cold upon cold — I don't believe 
in calling every chill influenza. Dr. Walsh assures 
me that she is perfectly sound, but that all this weak- 
ness, this sensitive throat, this provoking not caring 
whether she lives or dies, is the result — quite natural 
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and to be expected— of her long strain with Francis. 
It was an awful life for them, Jeremy." 

" Awful," he assented quietly — ^he could see Fran- 
cis, grinning, a zany in firelight He could also see 
Francis, again grinning and with an open razor in his 
hand, the night Patrick Rivers first came to dinner. 
Francis, through his love for Rachel, had been dealt 
divination, and had reeled at discovery. He had 
known that the two instantly, inevitably, loved each 
other almost before they knew it themselves. His 
eyes had been clear — ^wide open — ^while they still 
rubbed at theirs. Jeremy had snatched from him — 
suicide : and put in its place Christian endurance. 

" You must marry her and take her for a honey- 
moon," said Unity, startlingly practical, deliriously 
optimistic " She never had one, and I believe she 
missed that more than anything else, all through the 
miserable affair with poor, dear Francis. A honey- 
moon means as much to the right-minded woman as 
marriage lines." 

Jeremy flushed ; he said nothing ; his eyes were hard 
at the window of his adored one's room : for he cer- 
tainly adored her — ^yet with devout reservations. 

" She talks," pursued Unity, " whenever she trou- 
bles to talk at all, of the desert. You know they were 
to have gone to Algiers. I hear of nothing but bazaars 
and impassive natives. She talks in a regular gallop ; 
it's a pot boiling over. Her face flushes, her tem- 
perature goes up at once and she uses words which 
don't sound like Rachel. I could imagine someone 
else was talking; prompting her, putting these odd 
expressions into her mouth. It is quite uncanny. 
Marry her, Jeremy. Take her abroad and let her see 
these things. Then we shall hear no more about them. 
She will settle down sensibly as your wife at the 
Brown House. When people haven't had things, they 
want them — ^until it becomes a madness." 
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He still stared at Rachers window ; his face suffused 
with a sandy blush, the tips of his ears crimson, his 
eyes most romantic. 

What hope and joy and anguish this plump, com- 
fortably widowed Unity was sowing broadcast in his 
heart ! When she said so placidly " Marry her, Jer- 
emy," he translated it literal acceptance. 

"Marry Rachel!" he breathed at last, speaking 
with strangeness and wonder. 

Unity looked up with that air of wise, matronly 
coquetry which well became her. She had always been 
skilful at this sort of thing when men — ^there had been 
ever so many men — confided. 

"I suppose you'd never marry anyone else?" she 
remarked, after an adroit pause. Through this pause 
she was thinking of the Brown House, thinking of 
Jeremy's handsome income, and of his high social 
place in the neighbourhood. 

He was a parH without any family detriment 
He was not only eligible, he was unshackled. His 
mother was dead ; of his three sisters, one, by a fluke, 
had married, another was a nun, and the third, still 
at the Brown House, might also be prevailed upon to 
be a nun. Unity considered that the vowed life was 
the only legitimate end of your well-born single 
woman. With single men it was altogether different. 

"You can't go on living alone with Ella at the 
Brown House for the rest of your days." 

" Ella ! Oh, she's going to Poplar — ^to a Ladies' 
Settlement. Didn't I tell you?" 

"You didn't. She spoke reprovingly, adding: 
" Quite the best thing she can do ; when an unmarried 
woman hasn't her living to get, there is nothing left 
but good works." Unity was looking pleased ; things 
were clearing away beautifully. 

" It's your duty to marry," she insisted^ ** A duty 
to the county and yourself." 
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" I suppose it is. I've thought so for a long time.*' 

" Francis has been dead over a year. Why can't 
you '* 

"Many Rachel," he interpolated, and with shy 
wonder in his sensible voice — speaking as a man 
asleep ; in the thrall of some delicious dream* 

" Rachel ! I — I suppose you wouldn't dream of 
marrying anyone else?" 

She lifted her innocent, scrutinising eyes. She 
looked vaguely at that line where pale sea met pale 
sky ; she was diinking of the wonderful cook they had 
at the Brown House, of their cellar, which had been 
the joy and despair of poor, dear Eustace. They had 
vineries and an old walled garden. One grew better 
fruit upon an old wall than anjrwhere else. 

" I've always been in love with Rachel," said Jer- 
emy simply. He flushed — ^till he was sandstone with 
the sun on it. 

** Then, for goodness sake, go indoors and tell her 
so," returned his companion irritably. 

"Shall I?" 

" Of course. You ought to have done it years ago, 
before poor, dear Eustace brought poor, dear Francis 
down. What is it in you, Jeremy, which makes you 
holdback?" 

" The celibate drop in my blood, I suppose. We've 
talked of it before ; caught it in my youth in place of 
the usual chicken pox." 

" We have talked of it before, and I have no pa- 
tience with you." 

"Are you angry?" 

He looked down at her in easy amazement. Unity 
Ayr was always good tempered. 

" Yes, a little," she admitted, adding, with a mourn- 
er's sigh : " You must remember that I've had a 
great deal to try me." 

" Indeed you have." He took her hand and pressed 
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it. " Forgive me for talking of my own affairs. What 
do you want me to do? " 

" Go indoors and propose to Rachel and get it over,*" 
she said sensibly. "Tm tired to death of shilly- 
shally." 

When Unity was alone on the garden path she 
smiled. Men were very stupid; you could convince 
them of anything; you could twist them round your 
finger. Jeremy had actually apologised to her for 
talking of his own affairs^ whereas it was she who 
had broached them. 

She watched him go in at the garden door; she 
looked at the window of Rachel's sitting-room. Would 
she accept him — ^what a perfect fool she would be if 
she did not! 

Rachel always had been — ^well — unworldly. Had 
there been anything between her and that man Pat- 
rick Rivers? Unity disliked Patrick Rivers; he never 
told her things. This afternoon, she decided " I will 
go and pump Caroline Walsh concerning that affair." 

So up and down the path she went, while Jeremy, 
within, was tweaking the tail of Fate. Unity's face 
was pinker than usual. Her brain was working not so 
much upon other people's affairs as upon her own: 
one was free to have affairs now. Turning upon the 
path from time to time, she remembered a dinner at 
the Brown House — ^a state dinner given when Mrs. 
Light was alive. A wonderful dinner! Eustace had 
been enamoured of its very memory for weeks. He 
could only talk in terms — of champagne and phe- 
nomenally early strawberries. 

" Eustace has a mistress, and her name is Madame 
Menu," Francis had said on this occasion: he had 
then been at the stage of early wooer. 

They were all three dead; Unity shivered— cer- 
tainly this October wind was cool. Eustace, Francis, 
that old Mrs. Light, with her valuable lace and her 
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crusted dignity — ^all dead: dinners and gibes — no 
more, for any of the three. 

Yet, after all, she and Rachel and Jeremy Light 
were alive, and the Brown House was a very hand- 
some country seat. One must on no account get 
morbid. 

He was a long time wooing. Was Rachel going to 
be a perfect fool? 

Rachel, in her own room — a. cool, dim room of 
sweetness and reserves, of a dairy history — ^was sit- 
ting in a0i arm chair with high ears. It had a blue 
cover, faded and patched. Her head was back, her 
toes were stretched out to the blinking little fire, new 
lighted. 

"Is it you, Jeremy? Come and sit down, close. 
We'll talk." 

She laughed and flushed, looked swiftly happy and 
young. He came to the cheerful conclusion that 
Rachel was only bored to death after all. He must 
marry her and take her to Algiers. What a very sen- 
sible woman Unity Ayr was! 

" I came to talk — ^nothing else," he said, speaking 
with a boyish bubble and sitting down near at 
hand. 

He looked sandy and homely — delightful; he 
looked just Jeremy ! She was thinking this and feel- 
ing how nice it was to see him. 

"Let's talk," she laughed again, adding: "What 
about ? Let's play. What at ? " 

Laughter sat ill on her pinched face. She was hor- 
ribly thin. He could see her sharp shoulders through 
her ephemeral bodice — women wore such slight, en- 
thralling things; he wondered how they kept them- 
selves warm. 

Fallen cheeks, pointed shoulders, a throat which, 
once a white delightful colimin, now looked pulled 
and brown I 
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** I want to talk about something rather important 
— ^travel," he said awkwardly. 

"Travel!" He saw her shiver; those eyes, fixed 
on the wall, were certainly not lodcing at just a 
wall. 

"You're more freckled than ever, Jeremy," she 
added, shaking herself abruptly up and agaiii laughing. 

He knew her perpetual mood nowadays — either to 
laugh or weep. She couldn't be allowed to go on 
like this. 

" I look freckled when I blush," he said comically. 
" I'm blushing now." 

"Blushing— why?" 

" It's a delicate, a shy occasion with me. There's 
a great deal— eveiTthing — ^at stake. Can't you guess, 
Rachel? Won't you help me out? I'm a blunderer." 

She looked at him gravely and met his glance. Im- 
possible to mistake the nature of that glance. She 
had seen it in the eyes of Francis, in the eyes of 
Patrick. When men loved they looked alike. 

She dropped back into the shady depths of the blue 
chair, with a limp, affectionate gesture. Jeremy's 
eyes were burning; so were the tips of his large, ab- 
surd ears. He felt that he was choking ; the room was 
certainly too warm. Was he going to win her at 
last? Would the pellucid ideal crystallise into the 
real? 

" I can guess," she said quietly. 

" Rachel, I have always loved you." 

" Yes, yes, I know." She was speaking in a great 
hurry, and again she laughed — ^that reedy laugh which 
hurt Jeremy more than tears, because it made him 
anxious for her. 

" I've rivalled the saints in your affections," she 
said flippantly, and he winced. 

" Nothing to do with saints. A living, riotous fam- 
ily passion and I was a fool not to tell you so years 
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back, at the Little House. There's something wrong 
— 2i little cog misplaced — in my wheel of Love/* 

They both laughed out loud; no mirth in the noise; 
only the vague echo of old pains. 

" You've always loved me? " she said. " Tve taken 
it for granted and I should like to go on taking it 
for granted. I should like to keep it as a something 
left." 

*' Keep it as a something there all the time," 
he urged. "You'll marry me, Rachel, and let me 
make you happy, or try to make you happy — at last ? " 

She stood up. She turned away, leaning towards 
the high mantel-shelf. This had been her dejected 
attitude many a time when Rivers had been coming 
and going at Rosewall. Jeremy stood, too. Ten- 
tatively, with glamour and awe and dizzy hopes, he 
put his lanky arm about her. 

"Rachel! You — ^you will, my dear? We'll go 
abroad ; we'll see the world ; we'll laugh and sing with 
— birds on the branches, with little brooks." 

He hung up before the last words, marvelling at his 
own sudden trickle of poesy. The faint little stream 
amazed him. 

"Laugh and sing! Don't, don't, don't ! " She could 
hear Patrick saying, in his exquisite mode of the per- 
fect lover, "Love is a brook; we will drink in the 
way." 

She was crying. Very gently, Jeremy pushed her 
back in the little old blue chair and knelt down close. 

"You don't feel that it's a treachery to Francis?" 
he asked, looking at her intently. 

"Francis!" she seemed to be speaking in tender, 
distant tones of a stranger. " No, not Francis, bless 
him." 

" 111 take you to the desert for a honeymoon. Do 
you remember how keen you were? And *' 

"Jeremy— stop!" 
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She tried to stand up again. 

" Sit down." He pushed her back. " I didn't want 
to startle, to upset you. I will wait ever so long. I 
only want to feel sure." 

" Oh — ^never," she said mournfully. " That is what 
I'm trying to say, to explain; without crying out 
loud, without making a perfect fool of myself, with- 
out hurting you more than I can help." 

"Never— what?" 

" Never — ^marriage." 

" I don't ask for the feeling you had for Francis 
or for — anyone else." 

Again their eyes met. It was a siege. 

" Anyone else ? Jeremy ! " She put out both hands ; 
he held them and wrung them and hurt them — their 
faces were close together and fiercely set. 

In a moment, neither could say how ot why, except 
that, by revelation, she knew he'd understand and was 
not wholly unprepared, she was telling the whole story 
of her love affair with Rivers. She made Jeremy feel 
the glamour of the flower-deckwl Rosewall time, the 
horror of that Londcm parting, the shivering, mad 
misery of the time that came after, when one kept say- 
ing ** Accident." He had not credited her with this 
new eloquence, this ardent sense of words. 

It poured forth — in bulk, in detail. It was confes- 
sion, consolation; it was salvation— of the heart and 
brain. She was telling, as she had longed to tell — 
someone, anyone, so long as she could unload. 

When she came to the Cobweb part, it was with 
shyness and anguish, with odd ignorance. When she 
spoke of Patrick's marriage, her last little ragged flut- 
ters of feminine pride she flung upon the fire. 

" And so," she said at last, her face streaming and 
ashamed, her lips swelled and red and quivering, " how 
could I in justice marry you, Jeremy? I'm wait- 
ing for him. If we were — ^sixty — it would make no 
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difference : comic to the world, sacred to us— our be- 
lated, joyful marriage." 

" But he is married." 

*^How slow you are to see! Forgive me; I don't 
want to hurt you — extra! But what I mean is that, 
just as while Francis lived, I broke in spirit the sev- 
enth commandment, so now I break the sixth. Cob- 
webs are — ephemeral I " 

Her racket of remorseless laughter filled the room 
— a warm room, of failing daylight, of a homely fire 
and womanly trifles. It was a mood of murder. 

Jeremy was looking yellow; his freckles made stains 
upon his crestfallen face. 

" I hope his wife won't die. That would be death — 
not to her, but to the ideal," he said solemnly. " Far 
better for you to wait for the next world. It will be 
all right. Why such surpassing hurry? " 

His eyes lighted. He looked consoled. 

" The next world. It's a long way, a long time off. 
It's a stone age distant. I want Patrick now." 

She flushed; she looked almost happy. The very 
fact of talking about him brought him up to her: 
close, ardent, beyond all — ^true. 

"You've got him. He's far nearer to you now 
than he ever was when you were dose together in 
dishonour." 

"Dishonour?'' 

Her face flushed; this was a word with — ^illicit! 
This was a word which brought back all the shame 
and pain of that scene in Grays Ina 

"Dishonour," he insisted. "We're agreed that 
only the spirit of a thing matters. You broke the 
seventh commandment — at a safe distance." 

She nodded — ^the curt nod that Patrick had noticed 
and loved through that first hour in his studio. 

" I don't want you for my wife now," Jeremy added 
bluntly. " I'll save up my big love — for the life ever- 
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lasting. Down here, we are all brief cripples together ; 
twisted and tangled— Francis and you, Rivers and I. 
Francis bore the bodily signs; his was the matter of 
this sacrament— of pain, of complete earthly bungle. 
But we are all on crutches; we shall straighten our- 
selves out on another plane. I'm sorry for Rivers 
more than for anyone. I reproach myself because I 
never did or never could like him. That was only 
natural. Love's queer.'* He looked quizzically at the 
fire, which now burned mature and red — ^it had been 
a pale gilded flicker, with the October sky, when he 
came into this room for the fateful interview. " You 
— ^you loved him ? " 
^ " Patrick ! " The word was amorous and com- 
pletely amazed ; deep drawn. " Why, I " 

" Yes, I know," — ^her lighted, passionate face un- 
wittingly alienated Jeremy more than anything she 
could have said — "yet you hurt him. You were 
brutal. His worst enemy wouldn't ** 

" Jeremy ! What on earth are you talking about? " 

" That ugly little story you told me about the shop 
girl, who is now his wife. She was uncommonly 
clever, the Cobweb; she made a master move. What 
on earth has that sort of futile, silly, primitively nat- 
ural thing got to do with love? Rivers might marry, 
might pay the butcher's bill — for any woman. His 
bank balance would be drawn upon; never his soul. 
It's all bodily and brief; that sort of thing. You don't 
understand." 

Jeremy was actually talking just as Patrick had 
talked when he said "common little tangle" and 
" brush her away." She felt that the world forsook 
her. He was speaking in tones of scorn, of cynicism, 
of condemnation, of utter surprise. 

" He was living a lie from the very first, so far as 
I know," she said indignantly — and yet her case 
against Patrick seemed for the first time strained. 
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" He gave you of his very best ; nothing else mat- 
ters. He gave you something that no one can take 
away or share: a man only has one ideal. Rachel I 
What more do you ask of life? To have a great pas- 
sion, to have it amply returned! To know that it's 
safe, that nothing can spoil itl Isn't that— enough? 
He put you on a pedestal. What is the good of being 
the adored woman if " 

" If you can't keep on it," she interrupted, nodding 
again. 

" Exactly. You stepped down from that pedestal 
by constant acts of subtle dishonour. You hurt Fran- 
cis, you hurt Rivers. Then when you stiunble across 
a weak lie — something ugly and inconsiderable and 
brief; something that is not even in sight of a man's 
soul — ^you play the " 

'' You are saying all the things I used to feel and 
say to Patrick — ^that we said to each other. Yet, when 
the time came, I could not possibly forgive him. And 
— ^Jeremy — ^what did I play?" 

" It's an ugly word and I don't want to hurt you too 
much, because I love you and forever shall. But " — 
he laughed and looked comic; Jeremy had a fund of 
fun, even for serious occasions — ^^ I'm all aflame for 
my unfortunate sex — a weak, ardent sex — and yours 
will never understand it" 

"Your word?" 

" Four letters only — ^prig. That is what you were, 
my poor, my precious Rachel." 

Uncommonly ugly word — ^he wondered how she 
would take it. 

"I'm lying, broken to pieces, at the foot of mv 
pedestal, but it was a slippery base from the first, 
she said at last, with a wry, swift smile — and they 
exchanged a grave, affectionate glance. 

It was a brotherly-sisterly glance; they felt that, 
with feelings of this traditional and placid order, mar- 
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riage between them would in any case have been a 
flout to the state. 

Rachel had a splendid ideal of marriage; Jeremy, 
for all his love and natural, manly longing, regarded 
marriage as a comparatively little thing. It was tran- 
sient ; for transient things he had no manner of use. 

He could not endure the thought of possessing a 
mere husk of a wife; that is, when he happened to love 
her. For years he had woven glory around the ab- 
stract idea of a Rachel — ^and Rachel, the living woman, 
belonged by every right to Patrick Rivers. Love 
gave the only right ; the accidents of mere earthly mat- 
ing were as nothing to Jeremy ; nothing, that is, save 
lessons. He had the gift of vision, and his faith was 
so strong that he did not trouble to blind himself. Man 
was a student in a school — ^the dame school of Na- 
ture ; the biggest lesson of the lot to learn was Love. 

Marriage from this moment became to him a mere 
social duty. You might or might not evade it — ^you 
were, perhaps, a curmudgeon if you evaded. Mar- 
riage was just— oh, going out to dinner with or leav- 
ing cards upon your neighbour. It was a thing 
expected of most well-regulated people. No more. 
He put marriage in its place as a physical exuberance ; 
a mere Jack and Jill preference, each for the other — 
more or less veiled, by tinsel romance. Consequently, 
on no account would he now marry Rachel — because 
he loved her so. 

" I've got my dismissal," he said, smiling ruefully. 
" I came in hopeful — ^that was Mrs. Ayr's fault. She 
is so pink and placid, she inspires emotional di- 
gestion. I thought you'd let me mend your life. I 
did not know that it was broken beyond riveting." 

" Any riveting that you can give, Jeremy. Dear 
old Jeremy!" 

How little she loved him, or ever could have done, 
when she could say in such a friendly, careless way, 
'* Dear old Jeremy." 
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His face flushed a wanner sandy. 

" Nothing will ever rivet it," he insisted. " Thirds 
come too latd in this life. If Rivers were free, 
you ** 

"Would be disappointed," she finished quickly. 
" Nothing of the kind. People always say that when 
they do not in the least understand what love means/* 

She spoke superbly, unconscious of the flame and 
the pain in Jeremy's eyes. 

" But I won't think of any such probability any 
more/' she concluded. "I promise you that It's 
coarse and it's unlikely." 

" Exactly. For the present, what are you going to 
do with your life? More than half of it left, so far 
as one can reasonably judge." 

She flinched at the long prospect of the years. 
Jeremy could guess, knowing and loving her, how 
she recoiled from the dizzy recurrence of each spring: 
spring, when Love all over the world awoke. Love 
in the branches, love in the garden borders, love plain 
to be seen, in the hearts of undeveloped little persons 
of the simple classes, love — ^triumphant. She would 
walk always alone, yet hand in hand with Memory. 

" You ought to travel," he said. 

" Infallible remedy — from Unity. I jexpected bet- 
ter of you." 

" You can't stop here." 

** It's the only place where I can stop." 

*' You have been ill ; you are ill now." 

"I should have died anywhere else. 111!" She 
laughed. " I'm not really. It seems so absurd for 
people to look wise, for Dr. Walsh to talk of possible 
bronchial complications. He ought to go a little lower 
down — ^it's my heart, not my lungs." 

She coughed, then looked up with a gleam of the 
old fun. 

" It's a pity that my particular woe — ^poetic, in its 
iray— takes such a throaty formt I don't intend to 
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die in the Early Victorian mode— of quick consump- 
tion." 

" But we can't go away and leave you alone." 

"We?" 

" Mrs. Ayr and I," he explained — and, for no rea- 
son in the world, the tips of his ears were redder than 
usual 

" I'm happier alone; I shall worry through, and no 
one can help me," she assured him, "but it's very 
heavy going." 

She dropped back in the chair, looking suddenly 
dreamy and glad. 

" There are such lots of things that he will never 
share," she said, in the voice of monologue. " New 
things — ^that carry me away from him. Every frock 
one buys or end of ribbon is — ^is distance: because he 
will never see it I give away old frocks, or have 
them chopped up— the silk ones — ^into petticoats. 
But it — ^hurts. He loved them all and touched them. 

" There are a thousand things — ^the things one used 
to write letters about. When they occur, the pensive 
or the comic side, of life, the daily affairs that crop up 
hourly, they break my heart. Stupid things I You 
would think us fools; lovers are." 

Jeremy's face was working; he was patiently say- 
ing to himself the Veni Creator. Rachel little knew 
how mortally she wounded him by every word. She 
was not looking at him. Sh^ was talking fast and 
staring at the wall. She was looking lovelier than he 
had ever seen her. That light in her eyes — ^the light 
of the torch : Love's Torch 1 Another man had lighted 
it — ^neither he nor Francis ever could have done. This 
was what, long ago, he'd most dreaded. 

" Last spring," she said, speaking in a strange voice, 
of foreign eloquence — ^borrowed, learned — and speak- 
ing Jeremy's very thoughts and pangs for her, " nearly 
killed me; and I shall, of course, live through dozens 
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more. Frogs trilled and bubbled and croaked in a 
ringing, cooing way in all the little pools — spools 
which the shy moon turned to silver. Once more the 
ripe old world was mating. I was alone, Jeremy, alone 
— ^not even Francis was here, although, God bless him, 
I never once wanted him. Yet his absence made things 
extra lonely. Never the mark of a crutch upon the 
garden path, never the sound of a crutch about the 
big old empty house. Never a wild, shy meeting 
with Patrick in the lane. Patrick has receded; he is 
no longer an influence on my living, he is merely a 
wonderful memory." 

Her eyes were streaming, her hands moved; va- 
cantly, dreamily, with a look of past glories, she was 
staring at the wall. Jeremy let her run on, knowing 
that she was not talking to him at all, but writing let- 
ters to his rival. She was hurting him — hard, and 
hurting him all the more because, with ample, with 
most faithful desire he loved her, and knew that his 
love must always have remained futile. 

" All sorts of little faint joys, the joys, the silly, 
small trifles which only he would care for and under- 
stand : to chatter about pot-pourri one made, or of stray 
rose leaves in the morning bath — ^they dip the can 
straight in the water butt and bring it up. I want to 
write, as I once did, about a thousand things — ^the 
patterned shadow of ivy leaves upon a window pane ; 
of roses or of jasmine flung across the windows in 
summer time; of little birds and wayside ways; of 
patches of pure colour and the poetic things which 
country people, quite unconscious, sometimes say. All 
that." 

She flung out her hands, her head on the wasted 
throat, fell back. 

** I see — 2L thousand things," she finished, piteously. 
•'And I stifle sight." 

Jeremy listened and could say nothing. It was idle 
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to talk of heavenly, of distant, etherealiscd joys, to a 
woman whose heart was starving, was at its last 
gasp ; for earthly joys, for the beautiful, laughing in- 
stinctive rapture which lovers can give each other at 
once and all the time by the mere fact of being to- 
gether. 

He remained silent, looking — ^homely! 

" At the very beginning," Rachel said, in more level 
tones, " I bore it better. When I said to myself, in 
a fever, * Accident,' * Accident,' I was making history — 
and creation exhilarates. There was drama, colour 
and life, in a way: I was leading lady in a decadent 
play. But it was so dreadful later on when days be- 
came level and eventless; when nothing happened, 
when you hardly knew Thursday from Wednesday. 
I've got to go on doing that, doing — ^nothing." 

"You must go on," he said mechanically — she 
thought with irritation that Jeremy was really very 
stupid. 

" Directly my chest gets well/' she said, speaking 
fast and fretful, " I shall take up all sorts of things, 
dry, charitable things; needlework and committee 
meetings — ^the things I used to do when first we came 
to Rosewall and before I met Patrick. Life repeats 
itself in the weirdest way." 

" I'm chilled to the very bone through staying in 
the garden so long," said Unity, coming in suddenly, 
with a bounce of handsome black skirts. 

She looked at the two sideways. They were fairly 
unmoved. Had Rachel accepted him? If sOt they 
each took good luck quietly enough. 

" I'm going down to Caroline Walsh's," she said, 
with something like petulance. "It's just on lunch 
time, but then she loves people to drop in for lunch. 
You meet the weirdest creatures at Caroline's." 

"Do go and give my love and take Jeremy with 
you," returned Rachel warmly, and keeping provok- 
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ingly in the shadow of the chair, with firelight veiling 
the true expression of her face. "Jeremy can drive 
yotL Do you remember," she turned to him, "the 
first time you came to S. Brigid and I drove you? " 

" I shall never forget," he returned, very solemnly 
— and Unity stared. "You wore a green veil tied 
round your hat. It was a boisterous morning." 

" A green veil. A shade of biting young green ; new 
leaves on a quickset hedge," she returned, with a man- 
ner of quoting. 

" We don't like to leave you quite alone, it seems 
unkind," Unity said, standing close to the blue chair 
and trying hard to tell if that twinkle in Rachel's eyes 
was of salt water or of mirth. 

" If I am left quite alone, I shall go to sleep and 
wake up something quite new. You understand, don't 
you, Jeremy? I want to think things out." 

She spoke freakishly, in the inconsequent way that 
always made sensible people extremely cross. 

" And I want to talk them out." Unity was reflect- 
ing, in her brisk, ferret-like fashion. 

She prepared herself for a climax of some sort as 
they drove off, she and Jeremy; as he stowed away 
his awkward long legs in the little cart, and remarked 
— ^rudely — that he had too desire to lunch at the 
Walshes, since he hated artists. 

" That's a pity," returned Unity, " since dear Caro- 
line preserves thenu" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Joyless 
The bargain I have made! 
The heart of him I loved I wrung. 

Three years later Mrs. Walsh was giving another 
of her little lunches — ^the social form she most loved. 
A "little lunch" seemed to her Bohemian, artistic, 
coquettish and free; to be in fact all the things that 
she believed she was and most certainly was not: when 
people trouble to insist upon a quality, be very sure 
they have it not. 

The artists of S. Brigid filtered in and out to these 
little lunches; it was certainly a method of getting a 
good meal upon the cheap and without so very much 
emotional outlay. Some of them talked in large let- 
ters about their Work; but some of them, those who 
thought themselves the most important, would not re- 
fer to it at all : since to speak of Art before the Phi- 
listine was to hold your jewel over a sty. 

" As to me," the hostess was saying — ^and at every 
word her mouth and eyes grew wider and wilder, " I'm 
a perfect nomad." 

They had been talking of life in a caravan; this, to 
the most conventional, represented the ideal. Some- 
one said : " What is a nomad? So many words are 
so much alike." 

. ** Nomad is something which Caroline is not,** trans- 
lated Rachel, looking up from her plate and speak- 
ing in a low voice to her neighbour. She flung him a 
queer little smile : something merry, but more wan. 

She had got over her grief to the extent of taking 
Kfe with amused philosophy : merely that. 

Her neighbour was Peter Harlow, the man who, 
32a 
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years ago, had taken over Patrick's studio. It was 
the fashion in S. Brigid to say that Peter Harlow and 
Patrick Rivers were remarkably alike— Caroline Walsh 
had instituted resemblance. There certainly was a 
likeness; perceptible to those who had seen Rivers 
and yet never known him. 

** A caravan ! No ; I should substitute caf6 chantant 
for Mrs. Walsh's case," returned Harlow — ^people said 
the most insulting frank things about Caroline, mean- 
while eating her excellent lunch. This was the price 
she paid for her lumbering coquetries. 

He laughed and looked admiringly at this Mrs. 
Lorian. He was piqued by her — she was so indifferent 

** YouVe never been to my studio," he said, in the 
manner of a spoiled child ; people of S. Brigid spoiled 
and scorned the artist colony. " I give little teas ; I 
come a meek meal after Mrs. Walsh." 

"I've been to your studio, but not when it was 
yours," she returned, with a sudden cold gravity; he 
felt that his neighbour had been snatched from him, 
that he sat by an empty chair. 

"You went when Patrick had it," said Caroline, 
mouthing with sentimental reminiscence, and this was 
the signal for them all to start talking of Rivers. 

No one had heard of him for years ; everyone won- 
dered. They opined that he was wandering in dusky 
comers of the earth ; some day he would emerge and 
paint a big picture— lie was just that sort of man. S. 
Brigid was faithful to his memory. Rachel sat smiling 
distantly in what, to Harlow, was an empty chair. 

" I remember the first morning you went," con- 
tinued the hostess, looking across the table at her, 
" Mr. Light was with you." 

" That man with the large sandy ears? " said some- 
one else. Rachel, her heart beating strangely, spirit 
protesting against insistent speech, added, with a bit 
of a laugh ; 
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" Ears ! Do you remember what delicate ones Mr. 
Rivers had ? Such a contrast to Jeremy's." 

" Had 1 One would think he was dead." 

" For all that we know he is," she returned quite 
calmly. 

Harlow, who was a small poet, concluded that cold- 
ness covered molten fire. She certainly piqued him, 
this far away widow with the odd history. For he 
had been told about Francis and the honeymoon 
tragedy. 

" Don't you ever see him now, Mrs. Lorian? " 

" Jeremy Light? Oh, yes, I shall see him some day, 
sec him soon very likely. He married my cousin. Unity 
Ayr." 

"Unity positively had to marry him; she has a 
sense of matrimonial economy; impossible to let him 
go begging," said Caroline. 

She was angry with Unity for marrying four thou- 
sand a year, although she was not free to annex it 
herself. She was constitutionally angry with any 
woman to whom anyone paid court Jeremy Light 
had never even flung her so much as a compliment; 
she considered that she was entitled to the first fruits 
of every man who came to S. Brigid. Where she got 
this idea of tribute, no one knew ; possibly it was bom 
of her grave young husband's extravagant devotion 
to her. 

" I don't mean Jeremy Light," said the woman who 
had spoken — ^she spoke in a shrill way and looked at 
Rachel piercingly, " but Mr. Rivers." 

S. Brigid women were always poking their spears at 
Rachel's complete armour. 

"Mr. Rivers 1 Oh, he was my husband's friend; 
they had so much in common." 

" You never see him now ? " 

" No— never. You know how people imperceptibly 
drift" 
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When she said this, it certainly seemed that a ghost 
jogged her elbow. Harlow was staring. 

"We've often wondered why he never came to 
Rosewall — a little; after coming — ^a lot.*' 

Only one woman was speaking, but all the women 
stared. They seemed to have their jaws open, ready 
for some bit of fine, crusted scandal 

The old wild young longing awoke in Rachel, al- 
though she thought that she'd laid it in its shroud. 

If one could te alone with Patrick, alone — ^he and 
she! Somewhere out in the sweet, free open. The 
screaming, suggestive, social world, all gone away, all 
left behind! 

She was so stirred that she could have childishly 
put her face down on the tablecloth and cried out 
loud. She discovered that she had only been playing 
at being a dry old woman, rich in praiseworthy and 
dull attributes. 

She said steadily, without a blink of the eye or a 
betokening flutter of the tongue : 

*' Like! No, I never liked him. He was my hus- 
band's friend, not mine." 

Heaven knew that she had never — liked him. Like 
— ^what a wordl 

When she went away, Harlow left at the same time. 
They walked through the crooked streets together. He 
certainly was a little like Patrick — ^just like enough to 
make you resent him. Old pangs awoke. The very 
beauty of the May day made one's mortal agony. 

She was so thankful to be alone at last ; to walk, 
dreaming, remembering, along the eloquent lane. 

It was an exquisite day ; in Rosewall garden, as she 
went reflectively down the path looking at her borders, 
white narcissi nodded affably at every caressing puff 
of wind and the bristly, silvered buds of the Oriental 
poppies were prepared to brag out loud in burning 
scarlet at the least encouragement 
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She went up and down the grass path looking at 
breaking lines of lavender, looking at the broom tree ; 
and taking the memory of Patrick from her bosom as 
the devout take a breviary. He had become the back- 
ground of her life. She never now thought unkindly 
of him: the putty-painted room — ^was not. How did 
one know ? Unforgiving thoughts might fly forth and 
subtly affect him. She only remembered, she clutched 
at and cherished, all that had been beautiful and 
straight and true in their love. Remembering the wor- 
shipful things that he had said of her perishable body 
she desired to keep even that delightful — although he 
would never see it again. 

As to Cobwebs! The poor Cobweb! She recalled 
that shoddy girl with the noisy tears and the crumpled 
pocket handkerchief in the doorway of the Inn of 
Court. 

One would become a slattern in jealousy — ^and not 
trouble to sweep away the comer cobwebs. 

In this brief life, what matter who had the daylight, 
fallible parts of Patrick, the parts that, to use his own 
words, in the putty-painted room, made a "common 
little tangle." There was a secret chamber to his 
soul ; the key was in her own keeping. 

She did not now, at night, stick her head out of the 
window, searching through moon and stars and black- 
ness for scMne sign of him. Why run abroad for one 
who was always at home, close curtained in the heart ! 

As she went into the house, stooping beneath the 
honeysuckle porch at the garden door, the servants 
were talking hard in the kitchen; talking hard and 
laughing: the odd thing about servants was— oh, but 
they were odd right through — that they laughed loudly 
about nothing at all and maintained a grim impas- 
sivity when there was something to laugh about But 
for this kink in the domestic class, how could one have 
decorous waiting at — ^presumably — ^witty dinner table$l 
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She went up to her bedroom to take off her hat; 
went up little dreaming ! 

She could not believe her eyes when she looked at 
the bed. The old bed— of much history ! The twisted 
bed — ^which Francis had bought! The bed to which 
Patrick's letters had flown. They had come through 
the seasons : had been hot with sun, pinched by wind, 
blistered by rain. The bed where she had wept — and 
wept! 

She gripped at the friendly, fat, polished post and 
there stood staring. She stared; the beginning of a 
smile bowed her mouth — ^making a feminine rain- 
bow. 

There lay fast asleep upon the old bed — ^the beauti- 
ful, costly, rather terrible bed ; terrible because it was 
two hundred years old — a little lovely child. This was 
the very treasure she had always longed for ; from the 
day when the impulsive blonde upon the hotel stairs 
had pushed a baby into her arms. 

The long hunger of her life shone in her eyes and 
crimsoned her cheek. She looked round and young — 
yet old and empty. She was a haggard shadow of the 
sleeping child. It was a greedy face, that worn coun- 
tenance at the foot of the bed. It was flushed by 
glad surprise and instant, exquisite conjecture; beau- 
tified by long restraints, by consistent withholding ; 
whittled away and formed and shaped into spiritual 
contours by Renunciation. 

A child, an angel, a little snowflake, a sprig of 
blossom broken from the white fruit trees outside! 
Wasn't it natural that a child — Patrick's child — ^should 
drift in from the orchard ? 

From the orchard, this child? Or had it darted, 
butterfly and bird-wise, through the wide flung win- 
dow. 

She could only stare — and sigh and half sob: a 
sound that was something like a shy, small laugh. 
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Round fists doubled beneath a bloomy cheek ; a little 
heady all floss; plump, tumbled limbs! A child, a baby; 
one of the many treasures which the gods had with- 
held. 

Oh, but the gods had been grudging! She nearly 
wept — with all the tragic wildness of the tempestuous 
past — until she remembered that two men had loved 
her: surely that made gift enough for any woman. 
Two men ? As for Jeremy, one could only regard him 
as a big brother, with a left-handed spice of ardour. 

It would awaken— or dissipate ! It would fly — ^with 
a twinkle of burnished wings. She was thiidcing of 
this child with all the fairy fancy which Rivers had 
bestowed on her — ^long ago. How many lonely lives 
had she led since those days of misty gold ! 

As she stood staring at the child, her lover came 
up close. The illusion was r^ ; it was something more 
solid than the ghostly. He was not, through this 
visionary moment, the vague and wistful adorer, who 
for years had dogged her steps as she walked — sleep- 
ing — ^through the wide-awake and cheerful world. It 
was the real man who seemed to look at it, and, to 
actually touch hen She could see and feel his hands 
of flesh. His glance made her flutter, in the old warm, 
delicious way, the way one welcomed. She took a 
discarded mood from the cupboard— of her shriven 
soul. 

ShcS could see and certainly seemed to touch the 
country tweeds he used to wear: she could smell the 
peaty smell of them. This was no plaintive ghost 
but a living lover; he was ardent, adoring, masterfuL 

She said: 

"Patrick!" said it with a thrill and a throb- 
not with any pain, but with abounding joy; since he 
was back again and true. He was back, he had brought 
his child to her; to be theirs. No one and nothing got 
between. Once more, they were three at RosewaU— » 
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the righteous three, this time. Long ago, they had 
been three — ^the wrong three; of torture and twist 
and mournful rapture. She remembered Francis. 

But— Patrick 1 

She said his name— as birds sing. She was swept 
and shaken by wonderful joys, by appalling dreads; 
she was hopeful and aghast The brave structure built 
by long endurance suddenly fell and the dust it made 
arose and choked her. 

On tip-toe, limbs shaking, the sound of the sea in 
her ears, she went to the wall and opened a long 
drawer. In it was packed away, with stalks of laven- 
der gone stripped and brittle, a filmy frock — ^the one 
he had most loved. The keeping of this frock repre- 
sented her one faltering step of sentiment. She had 
tried very hard to be strong; to be the good, calm 
woman Rivers had insisted she wa& She had desired 
to make every reparation for her married treachery — 
to bury forbidden memories fathoms deep. Francis 
did not demand repair, but God did. 

It would have been better to be rid of the frock; 
much was conserved in it. Yet — ^here it lay! When- 
ever the moment came, for the giving away or the 
transforming of it, she had never been strong enough 
for sacrifice. 

This frock plaintively insisted that it should lie just 
as it was in the drawer with lavender; it begged itself 
free — from the petticoat stage! 

She looked at it; remembering the time of glamour 
and desperation when last she luid worn it— on one of 
the evenings before Patrick went away. 

Through their last, late-night moments he had 
caught and kissed the hem of that frock. He had 
whispered, with fond agony, " Dear one, good-night" 
Those last little moments, tender, sad, righteous, so it 
seemed at the time, before Francis came hopping out 
from his study and his books of saints ! 
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She knelt before the frock — ^remembering! Patrick 
had said, in strained snatches, in cautious whispers, 
that he loved her — in this world, the next world; 
with all his heart and soul and strength. How many 
times had he said these things — and meant them? 

Yet when she was free, he could not keep loyal 
for six short months. He got himself into a common 
tangle with a cobweb. 

The Cobweb I Why did she swing now — between 
them! 

Rachel looked, in a flame, at the bed, where the 
child, so pure, lay fast asleep. 

Why did one, after pause, recall amazing memories 
and feel again jealous and resentful! 

She was standing, looking foolish and uncanny, the 
long drawer open ; looking, as the kitchen put it later 
in homely recital distinctly " daft," when the house- 
maid came in : the same Madonna-faced housemaid as 
of old — who consistently spoiled her pure face by 
laughing out loud, with her mouth open, showing ex- 
ecrable teeth. She was laughing now ; she sullied the 
moment by suppressed giggles. 

Rachel wheeled round. 

"What?" she said curtly and pointing to the 
sleeper. 

" A lady brought him, ma'am. She asked most par- 
ticular which was your room. He was fast asleep. 
She laid him down on the bed and laughed. She's 
waiting in the drawing-room, ma'am. She wouldn't 
give her name." 

"A lady!" 

Rachel's face was very white. 

"You are — sure?" she said stupidly, and stared 
hard at the bed. 

" Quite sure, ma'am ; a widow lady." 

"A widow! Stay here and look after— ^hat,'* 
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Rachel pointed, with sub-conscious drama to the beau- 
tiful little burden upon the bed. 

She slipped out of the door, shutting it softly be- 
hind her. 

The dark, thin housemaid remained, looking soft 
at the child. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Would that 
Nothing whatever of all I might do 
Should wring the heart of Curithir against me. 

She had been making up her mind not only to for- 
give him — that had been long ago; forgiveness 
and fury had been twin, but to receive him with 
laughing and with joy, to be his wife. He had stood 
so close, his touch had been sweet; he had been ab- 
solutely real and warm in the room above, where his 
child slept From the very first sight she had known 
that the child was his ; Love goes straight to the tai^et 
— she had known. There had been in her mind noth- 
ing of speculation, of the provoking side\yays of 
Chance. 

He had been warm and real and true in the room 
above— Patrick ! 

He was dead. His widow waited in the room be- 
low. 

She went down the shallow old stairway, along the 
little sunny corridor and opened the drawing-room 
door. Again, it was Patrick who seemed to stand in- 
side — no one else. The gay, amorous shape blocked 
the woeful figure who sat in the chair by the open 
window. She saw him as she had seen him so often. 

He was certainly in this room, as he had been 
many a time in the past. The past! That tense and 
magic time when Francis was alive ; when he grinned 
and hopped and grumbled ; when he flung rare enough 
looks of love at one — from a height. The past! 
When Patrick had come and had gone, when Love 
—and Sin — ^were most sweetly enthralling. How far 

33a 
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away it all was and yet how near and dear: that 
had been life and the rest was only dreaming. 

He cleared away — ^in glad mist — the figure she cher- 
ished. She saw his widow sitting bolt upright and 
discreetly smiling in the chair. 

Another widow! Three widows, in their impene- 
trable draperies had at different times dulled this 
smiling old house. She could see herself and she could 
see Unity, as plainly as she could sec the Cobweb — 
all three of them in widow's Mack. 

And then, he kept bobbing and dipping, he came 
and went, just as in the past, she saw the ghost of 
Patrick again. He seemed to sit right through his 
widow. It was horrible. 

The Cobweb, unaware, smiled ; she looked awed, yet 
assured; a trifle abashed, yet a thousand times more 
complacent. Years and a prosperous marriage had 
improved her — to the eyes of the world. In the sight 
of most people she was now distinctly — silk; to clear 
vision, she remained — shoddy! 

Her mourning was well thought out and most ex- 
pensive — ^you could trace the ex-milliner in her bonnet. 
She had been reckless with crape. Her — ^mourning! 
Good God I Rachel's lips were foolishly moving. She 
was saying to herself snatches of a love song — the song 
of Laidain and Curithir : the character of spiritual suf- 
fering had not changed through the slow process of 
the centuries. Deep down in the grave of her most 
desolate heart, which had been Patrick's heart, she said: 

" Joylesst The bargain I have made'* 

One was human, the Heavenly Land was a long way 
off: while he lived there had always remained that 
whirling word — Accident! Upstairs, not five minutes 
back, she had been convinced that, once more, he stood 
within the walls of Rosewall. 

" Gtood-aftemoon," said the afflicted Cobweb, cheer- 
fully smiling and stroking her crape. 
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She was aggressively at ease, the bluster that covers 
shyness. Rachel's dignity was marked. That little 
manner of dignity which he had loved; and descrit)ed 
as cold and perfumed I 

" Good-afternoon." 

Rachel sat down. They were staring glassily at 
each other. Out in the orchard, fruit trees were 
misty. 

" YouVe seen my boy on the bed upstairs? '' The 
Cobweb smiled — ^showing large, perfect teeth. 

Rachel only nodded, 

"He's dead, you know," said the widow, more 
softly, " my husband,' Mr. Rivers." 

There was another nod from the figure on the sofa. 
Rachel was nervously patting at the end — the sofa 
end where he had sat 

He was dead; she had always wondered if, at the 
last he would send for her. Days had been pointed 
by interrogation. She could never give any answer 
to this constant question; she knew nothing of the 
married heart. 

He was dead — Patrick! Dead — as Francis was 
dead. They had been three; the usual, piquant, 
troublous trio ; and two of them lay quiet at last 

Dead? He was sitting — ^the warm lover — in that 
chair. 

Those two men who had so loved her, in their 
varying, fallible ways, were waiting for her now to 
come to them. They waited — in amity; they dwelt 
in a place where there was no disturbing sense of sex 
rivalry, nor of arrogant, complete possession. They 
waited in a place where souls flew free: no warring 
passions to strain you to death, to drag you to the 
edge of destruction. 

She recalled something that Francis had once said — 
in his queer way of whimsical devoutness. 

" I can imagine that if Patrick and I die first, we 
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shall both be waiting for you, my darling ; to welcome 
you when you come." 

He added, with mournful, effete passion, looking 
furious : 

" Yet feeling as I do to-day, the human, and the 
husband side of me says, * Let that fellow get out of 
my sight while I have Rachel all to myself for a few 
thousand years — ^at last/ " 

Saying which, with a startling laugh, he had swung 
and tapped himself off to the study and shut himself 
in with a bang— devoting the day to his sedative book 
of saints. 

It had been the only time that Francis frankly ad- 
mitted the triple position. 

" He died in his sleep," said the Cobweb, mouthing. 
" It was a dreadful shock to me, as you may suppose 
— ^think what it means to a wife " — ^her eyes glittered ; 
she spoke — ^possessive ! — " with all his affairs at sixes 
and sevens, of course. A most unbusiness-like man ! " 
"When?" asked Rachel. 

** You are not going to faint? You do look queer." 
" Faint I What a question. Am I going to stand 
upon my head. When ? " 

" In February; on the third, no, what am I saying? 
the first." 

Dead three months I Such was the bond of lovely 
communion between them that she had not even felt 
the jolt of his passing. 

"A most unbusiness-like man," repeated the Cob- 
web, with a tearful snarl ; she stared admiringly out of 
the window — Rosewall was what she called " a regular 
country place." A woman with a home like this — with 
a gown like that — wanted for nothing. 

" I was always on at him to go into the City — 
anything to occupy his mind. Even a sleeping partner- 
ship would have been better than nothing. A man 
ought to have some sort of business, don't you think? 
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I've been used to business men all my life. Very often 
a private fortune is the ruin of a person^ that's my 
opinion." 

She was evidently looking for sympathy. Poor 
Patrick! He had been a minor trial to the GAweb; 
this was clear. 

" Though, of course/' she added respectably, " we 
wanted for nothing. A beautiful house in the suburbs ; 
Norbiton — do you know the district? A corner 
house, with a studio for him. Everything about 
us was good and plain. That's my motto— good and 
plain. He always gave me a free hand in the home 
and our income was ample." 

" The home I How hard she's hurting me/' thought 
Rachel. 

" I thought you might like his boy. I'm a young 
woman and shall settle again as likely as not. We're 
speaking face to face, you and me ; we did before " — 
she laughed now, laughed and then looked scandalised 
— at her own past I " It's only natural that a woman 
in my position should want a husband all to herself." 

"All to herself!" 

*' What's the good of humbugging? " demanded the 
Cobweb, bluntly; she gulped and her eyes looked pink. 
**He talked about you in his sleep; he died in his 
sleep— I don't forget that. It means a lot to me, 
though I can't quite explain myself, I always feel more 
than I say ; it's my nature. Rachel, Rosewall — Rose- 
wall — Rachel — over and over again. One day I made 
him tell me — everything. There's nothing that I don't 
know, Mrs. Lorian; a married man makes a clean 
breast of things. I was very sorry for you when he 
told me, and so was he." 

He had been — sorry ! Was this the Cobweb's fem- 
inine lie; a petty, wifely subterfuge, perhaps natural 
enough, or was it the last blow which Patrick's devi- 
ousness had dealt her? God knew — and it did not 
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matter. He was dead. All the weak, wavering qual- 
ities which had grown him over while he walked pris- 
oned in flesh, those he had shed. For him — common 
little tangles, no more ! 

He was dead. Rachel sat thinking, she patted in a 
measured way at the sofa end. She was deciding that 
when the Cobweb was well out of the way, gone round 
the comer forever and forever, she would burn a 
note book — ^a book of diary jottings. It had, all 
through, from that frenzied time of the word — Ac- 
cident!— eaised and pleased her at long intervals — ^to 
write down scraps from her most secret soul; the 
slight, sweet personal things which, in articulate times, 
she had told him. She liked to think that, should she 
die first, this book might go to him and that he would 
read it: read it and learn how big her love was and 
how brief her anger. She had made due legal pro- 
vision that the book should go to him. As years went 
on, and eternal feeling deepened, this idea of the 
posthumous message grew slight — ^yet book and pro- 
vision remained. She would burn it to-night on the 
hearth where, years ago, she had burned his letters. 
Patrick was dead. 

" I should be glad for you to have my boy if you 
care to adopt him," the practical Cobweb was saying. 
" It isn't a question of money ; I can pay for his keep. 
I'm left comfortably off, as you'll understand. He's 
as good as gold and healthy. Bless his heart — ^but I 
can spare him. You don't love the child much if you 
don't love the father." 

" The father I Then why did you marry him? " 

The Cobweb stared; she twinkled. She was think- 
ing of the doorway in Grays Inn and of her remark- 
ably astute behaviour on that occasion. 

" I played my cards well," she thought, surveying 
Rachel and remembering the considerable fortune 
which Patrick had left his widow. " Well, I should 
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have been a fool," she ejaculated; and her mouth re- 
mained a little open after she had finished speaking. 

" There are no secrets between you and me," she 
continued, dropping her voice, in case the very walls 
might listen, " it was a great thing for a girl of my 
sort to marry a gentleman. Everyone," she drew her- 
self up, " thinks me a lady bom, of course. Between 
ourselves, I took lessons after my marriage. I 
brushed up my accomplishments." 

Rachel said nothing; the whole sordid record of 
Patrick's marriage unrolled before her — and yet it 
never came within approachable distance of the man 
she loved. 

"I suppose you've never known the want of 
money?" asked the Cobweb. 

" Money ? No. Remember that if I keep — his 
child — I cannot take one penny." 

" Well, Fd just as soon you didn't." The widow 
laughed out loud and then looked sombre : she assumed, 
with a snap, the fixed expression her weeds demanded. 
" When he's of age he'll come into his fortune. It's 
in the lawyers' hands; I'll send you the address and 
all particulars." 

"You won't want to see him — ever? I could not 
bear that, it must be all or nothing. I never " — Rachel 
flamed, she looked furious, — 3l rival — "wish to see 
your face again. I won't" 

" Of course not ; I understand," the Cobweb gave a 
knowing, kindly little nod, she was imperturbable. 
" Make your mind quite easy, Mrs. Lorian, I shan't 
be in England. There is an old sweetheart " 

" Oh, never mind," said Rachel, with a marionette 
jump upon the sofa. 

" He's the manager of a silver mine in South 
America; we've always kept up a correspondence in 
a way." 

She flushed and bridled. Clandestine ggrrcspond- 
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encel This, as Nemesis, perhaps, for Patrick I Yet 
what did mean things matter ? He was — dead ! 

" I've always wanted to go abroad. It's early days 
yet and you've got to wear your mourning out 
and " 

" Don't" 

"Why not?" It was the widow's turn to flame. 
" He didn't love— m^/' 

Rachel understood; she was consoled, appeased. 
Patrick's volatile heart had been caught upon the re- 
bound. It had fluttered in the fast prison— of a Cob- 
web. 

"What is the child's name?" she asked quietly. 

" Patrick, after his father ; I insisted on that. My 
first," she dropped confidingly into the manner of the 
exuberantly maternal, " was a girl, a poor delicate lit- 
tle thing; she thrived on nothing. She went off in 
convulsions with her teeth. My husband," she put 
considerable venom into that word, "wanted to call 
her by some outlandish name he'd got from a book; 
Lydia, Lilian — I can't remember. We had words about 
it, for it goes against a girl to have a name which 
people can't pronounce. He gave in — an easy going 
man, as you know." 

She arose. 

" You won't want me to stay," she said, and stared 
hard at the stricken face on the sofa. She was filled 
with pity, with amused wonder. This stand-off Mrs. 
Lorian had certainly had a sad life, take it altogether. 
What had there been in him to make a woman love 
— like that ! She was thinking of Patrick with indul- 
gent irritation. 

" I'll go," she said, speaking softly. "I gave the tin 
of patent food to your girl; a good looking girl — I 
never could get them to look smart and quiet like that." 

" Don't go yet. You must have some tea," Rachel 
looked stupidly at the bell 
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" You don't want to give me tea " — the Cobweb's 
jolly laugh, how it tore one's nerves ! " I knew that 
before I came and I had a cup in the town. What a 
pokey station it is ; no refreshment room I I had quite 
a difficulty to get a conveyance. They tell me that 
Penzance is much better than S. Brigid. I shall go 
on there f<M- a day or two. They tell me you can 
drive to the Lands End, that would be nice; I like 
scenery." 

" Let me give you tea; more tea,** Rachel was pret- 
tily smiling, " I must give you that — little; when you 
have given me — ^so much." 

She stumbled and tried to rise. She looked ardent 
— ^and afraid. Patrick was again sitting in the chair 
by the hearth. He smiled, he seemed to impatiently 
beckon ; he was merely the fond lover as in the — ^past^ 

" Now you stay where you are," the Cobweb laid 
a friendly finger on her and she shivered — ^just as she 
used to shiver when Eustace touched her. Poor 
Eustace, with his solemn regard for the richly jew- 
dled Rajah, with his pompous ritual of dinner! 

" I'll just slip upstairs," continued the elastic widow. 
" I can find my way quite alone, thank you, don't you 
trouble to get up, and give him a last kiss, the little 
lamb. I know you'll be a mother to him, dear; I 
couldn't leave him in better hands." 

Her hard eyes were wet 

"I'll be more than a mother to him," said Rachel. 

She spoke solemnly, as if she made a Confession of 
Faith ; she managed at last to stand steadily upon her 
feet. The Cobweb, insensible to vague rebuff, deter- 
mined, at whatever cost, to assert herself as the com- 
plete gentlewoman and perfect equal, instantly held 
out two friendly hands — in beautiful black suede 
gloves. Evidently she had carefully considered this 
occasion; there was not one sartorial flaw about 
her. 
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" You'll be glad to get me out of your sight," she 
said bluffly — ^yet with undeviating intuition; she had 
been clever right through. 

" Yes, I shall be glad; thankful beyond words/' ad- 
mitted Rachel. 

She spoke frankly and smiled; in her mournful 
grey eyes a merry little glint: it was the direct man- 
ner — ^breezy and boyish — which Rivers had loved. 
But he had loved — everything! Rachel could hear 
him, humbly, ardently saying, " I love everything that 
you do." 

He had said it as he sat in that very chair — ^where 
now, again, a ghost, he sat. He came and went, this 
— ghost! Will-o'-the-wisp, she welcomed him! 

She did so anxiously hope that his ghost would not 
go faithlessly away and follow his widow. She could 
not feel quite sure of him; not yet — ^until she saw 
whether he went or stayed. The shock of that room 
in the Inns of Court had been so great. Yet what part 
had Patrick — ^now — ^with this jolly figure in the hand- 
some weeds? He would never leave RosewalL One 
might not perhaps see him— or one might — ^yet he 
would be there. In summer time the rambler rose 
would spy him out and blush a little redder. Rose- 
wall ! He had said that he was built in with it. He 
had never really left it for one moment I How could 
one — even through the first wild anguish — ^have 
doubted him? 

" You have got a beautiful place," said the Cobweb, 
trailing towards the door and staring through the win- 
dow at fruit blossom and flower patches. " What a 
lovely bit of grass for him to run about on! Don't 
put him on his legs too soon ; he's a fat child." 

She looked from the window round the room; it 
struck charm and leisure and luxury ; it was filled with 
all sorts of things which she vaguely lumped aa 
" curios " — the things you saw in shabby old shops 
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and which cost money; the things your grandmother 
sometimes had — ^and got rid of. 

" My uncle, the one at Brinsmead's, had a bowl the 
very image of this," she said, carefully handling Lowes- 
toft ; " I suppose it's worth a lot/* 

When she said " my uncle at Brinsmead's," the spirit 
of the Inns of Court returned to Rachel; she flinched. 
There was a time when one had been — illicit ! 

The Cobweb put the bowl down with a flourish ; re- 
sentful at getting no answer, annoyed with the room, 
which represented a mode of life she did not under- 
stand. 

" Good-bye," she flung back her woeful black head. 
" I won't look in here again, I'll just slip out quietly 
by the front door when I've kissed my boy." 

" But I'll have you driven to the station." 

" I'm walking, thank you all the same," she looked 
a trifle blazing — ^how bright her eyes were and how 
flashing white her teeth — " I sent the fl)rman who 
brought me away on purpose. I shall go back by the 
lane. I know the way; my husband described it to 
me often." 

He had told — a web— the details of that joyful, 
poignant lane! How could he? Rachel marvelled — 
until she remembered that time, soon after their part- 
ing, when it had soothed and cheered her to talk of 
him in a frothy way — ^to Caroline Walsh; to anyone 
who would listen. Later, she had said silently to 
Love — " live in my heart, yet never leave my lip." 

The wound was the same — however differently 
each one might elect to dress it. You could never be 
quite sure how mortal pain would take a person — ^since 
every soul is solitary, after all. Some souls approach 
very, very near the encompassing barrier of the soul 
next door ; and men call it Love. That is all. 

Again — ^she consoled herself in a dozen ways for 
this apparent defection of his — was it not true that 
the very fact of a woman wearing a man's ring made 
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of her Delilah. The locks of the married man were 
shorn. 

Marriage, marriage! She considered this strange 
word ; she was reflecting on this state, which she would 
never understand. 

Wedlock is a junction on life's journey; Francis 
and she had travelled straight through. 

She went with the Cobweb to the foot of the stairs ; 
she waited for her in the big, dim hall. When she 
came down, she was frankly crying; sniffing, rolling 
her black-bordered handkerchief. 

Why did she cry — again — and in the same way I 

" Good-bye," she snuffled — ^her defiant cheerfulness 
was quite gone. 

The divergent two looked upon each other almost 
tenderly. They walked in silence — in caressing sun- 
shine — to the gate. Someone was saying passion- 
ately, " Oh, my dear one, never a gate, never a bridge." 

Rachel looked round. Thank God. Patrick's dear 
ghost was not preparing to slip out of the gate be- 
side his widow. It had been a " common little tangle," 
throughout ; just that, no more ! 

" I shall always think of you with kindness," said 
the Cobweb, in a voice of elaborate ceremony, at the 
very last. " I shall always feel sorry — for he told me 
everything, Mrs. Lorian." 

lliis was a concluding thrust which she could not 
resist As she drove her weapon in, she stared search- 
ingly at Rachel — wondering if Patrick really had told 
her all that there was to tell. 

This love affair of his with Rachel was at once too 
evanescent and too abiding for the Cobweb to fathom. 

Rachel stood in the frame of the house door and 
watched his widow out of sight. She stood — as Fran- 
cis had stood many a time, watching her and Pat- 
rick. 

When not a flutter of widow's crape blotted the day, 
she shut the door and went inside. 



EPILOGUE 

He was awake, the darling bantling, the piquant or- 
chard fairy ! He had been fed and bathed and put into 
a nightgown — the motherly Cobweb had brought with 
her a little box of garments. He seemed, as the Ma- 
donna-faced housemaid remarked when she went back 
to the kitchen, to " take to " Rachel. 

She sat in the hall with him just for five glorious 
new minutes before carrying him up to bed. They 
had bathed him in the hall, because there was a fire ; 
he had held out delicious hands, of pink and dimple, 
towards the starry sparks of furze. She sat by the 
fire; the ash— of the note book to Patrick — ^lay in a 
flother on the hot bricks. No need now to send him 
any written message; the last letter had been sent, 
long 3rears ago. Letters imply parting. 

The child was wide awake and, happiness beyond 
any bearing, he was looking at her gravely, — with 
Patrick's eyes I Into his child's glance the dead man 
had set all the yearning of his own soul. 

Rachel was looking merry and young. She was 
going to find lasting and pure expression — for the 
first time in her life. She would sit in the sun and 
never ask Fate one single question. She looked so 
merry that the baby chuckled. 

She saw such perfect promise of innocent and ab- 
surd gaiety. They would frisk together ; she and this 
romantic, Heaven-sent little one — to whom she would 
stand as something even more than mother. Hers was 
maternity all etherealised. 

She sat holding him tight, tight to her breast; the 
mystic, healing creature, who was Patrick Rivers, 
purged and steadied. The round head grew heavy at 
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her neck ; she could read the exquisite message of the 
eyes no more — ^he was asleep, Patrick's little son. She 
listened to his delicious soft breathings. He was 
round and warm within her arms. 

She sat by this fire— of old, long memories. Tears 
ran down her cheeks and in at the channel of her 
blissful mouth. 

When the room was dark and birds were muted she 
carried Consolation up to his improvised bed. To- 
morrow, he should have a cot and toys — ^all the things. 
To-morrow I Dull, sad wakings — ^no more ! 

She went into the garden; a scented, pensive hour 
— at dusk — as God walked in the first garden. 

She went up softly; smiling, rippling, flushed, and 
stood by the broom tree ; its white arms tried to wrap 
her round. She certainly was a woman to be wooed. 
She sat down on the narrow bench, where once — 
many times — she had sat with Patrick. He was here 
with her now; he pathetically merged in with the 
tree. 

She sat down— dreaming. In the hedge near, a 
nightingale sat singing. 

The baby would learn to walk, he would speak, he 
would laugh ; he would waddle and tumble in the long 
orchard grass. His restless small feet would run back- 
wards and forwards over that eloquent spot where 
Patrick had blurted out his love long ago. Long ago! 
And yet — well, he certainly seemed to be saying it 
now, " Mrs. Lorian, I love you." Rachel could hear 
his voice ; she could see his eyes, all ardour and specu- 
lation. 

She walked back to the house at last, her skirts 
brushing the tall and perfumed flower borders. She 
walked — in a tasselled, heavenly mist of the mind. She 
was very near Patrick, very near Francis ; she mingled 
in with every point of beauty which at any time had 
touched her life. 
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She could see and feel evetything that was most ex- 
quisite; moon, flowers; an expressive, silver slice of 
the eternal sea. 

Love and trust lived, warm, in her bosom once 
again. Perfect love, perfect trust, perfect hope! 

She was certainly the most joyful woman in the 
whole world. 



THB END 
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